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EXTERED according to Act of Congress, in the ycar 1366, | 
Court of the United States for the 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


Piano-Fortes 


s Ww 


af #t 


POWERFUL, CLEAR, BRILLIANT, AND SYMPATHETIC TONE, 


EVERY SIEINWAY PIANO-FORTE IS WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS 


’ 


PATENT AGRiFFE ARRANGEMENT. 


rIRMONIAL 


MOST DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS TO STEINWAY & SONS. 


INWAY & SONS, 
EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
juare and Irving place, New York. 
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PURELY MUTUAL. 


- a 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CD. 


Office: 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Reversionary Dividend Averaging 72 per cent. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sceretary. 
Hi. LASSING, General Avent. 


Accumulated Fund for the Security of Policy Holders, 


S1.000.000. 


————_ -e@2——_ — —— 


This first-class Company offers the most liberal inducements to parties 
seeking Life Insurance, and will issue policies in ¢ ts from $100 to 
$10,000 on all the various plans, 

The official reports of the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts 
and New York, place the KNICKERBOCKER in the front rank of 
American Life Corporations, 


Holders of Policies will have every privilege extended to them, in 


the settlement of premiums, and in the transaction of all business with 


the Company. 


Dividends paid in Cash, or made Reversionary, as the Assured may 


} 
Cie¢ tC 


Western Branch Ofiice, South-Eastern Branch Office, 
and 168 Ran i St., ( I | 16 Second Street, Baltimore, Md, 
J <A. NICHOLS, 
Yan iger 
Southern Branch Office, 
i uh, Ga 
AARON WILBUR, 
Manager. 
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OF THE 


fran Brothe 


ST, LOUIS, MO., 1865-66. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF KEW YORK. 


+> r< 


THE EXERCISES WILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, 


September 4, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


September If. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS, 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


| September 20. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


October 2. 


\Es THE SCHOOL OF ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


October 17. 


<—>- > 
Examinations for Admission to the Department of Science and Let 


( t : aa hia’ bavl 
take plu » in the Council Room on TUESDAY, S ptember 19, at 9 A.M 
For Circulars, enquire at the University, Washington square 


ISAAC FERRIS, 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE IN THE DIVIDEND PERIODS : 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY | 
UNITED STATES, 
No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ACCUMULATED FUND - - - - = $2,000,000, 


ANNUALINCOME - - - - =- = = $1,000,000. 
«PURELY MUTUAL. 


ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS. 











imet policy-holders, this Society bave determined to declare 
LLY IN CASH l nN } ‘3 
! yuing I ! t eu 
| t I 
yw to pr 1ivant 
t total ex to cash pr n ved 
vw \ I t thar the o \ Life 
— S I A Re) 1 
ty for the past year ($13,623,900) exeveds the new 
‘ew York Company in any previous year.—(See Superiatendent Barr innual 
rR l ) 
Il i on the I t Annual Premium may bet las ( iin t payment of 
1A , and se thereafter, the dividend on each pret In may be applied 
next g premiur I yl rs in most other Companies 
WAIT FOUR OR FIVE YEARS before any advantage can b rived from dividends 
yt } i by any ¢ , eit t r 
I t iW t ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS un 
t y at i l t ul 
t yea wa t i t t " t ¢ ipa) m 
t t ts fh th 
NI I I F PREMIUMS .—Ir wl nd “4 I is 
ree ye t cy I | 
I t paid 
I ( ‘ ! as t 0 u 
! ry r 
| ven at all times to visit Europe free 
Extra ts granted at moderate rates 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, President 

HENRY B- HYDE, Vice-President. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actury 

HENRY DAY. Attorney 

DANIFL LOKD, Counsel 

E. W. LAMBERT. M.D., Medical Examiner. 

WILLARD PARKER, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
Yorn, I ry 3, 1866 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


University of Albany. 





This School has now Turee Termsa YEAR. The First 
commences on the First Tuespay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Turespay of November, and the Turrp on the 
First Tuespay of March, each term continuing twelve weeks. 

Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to become a eandidate tor the degree ot 
Bachelor ot Laws. Each term is independent and comple te 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each day except Saturdays, 

d two Moot Courts held each week, it which eauses are 
first argued by the pr viously appointed dispatanuts, t] en dis- 
cussed and decided yy the class, followed by the views ot 
the presid hg Professor. The law is taught beth asa Scienee 
and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the stu- 


dents, under proper reculations, and all the terms of the 


Supreme Ceurt and the Court of A; P als, the highest Courts of 
this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $10, for two terms, $70, and 
fer three, S1OO, each pay tble in advanee. The Professors, 
and leading topies upon whick they lectere, are the following: 

Hon. Ira Hannis, LL.D, Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

HHon., Awasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 


Liaw, Personal Rights. 


\uos Dian, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
lars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Alb 


Hou. REUBEN TH. WALWORTH, UL.D., President. 


Or urannoo Means, FRI Ss Crelar if. 
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PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


“eee 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE C8. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
Home Office, 112 & 114 Broadway, New York. 





ASSETS, $5,000,000—SECURELY INVESTED. 
482%. _ 23222, 
- 75 ~ & 
is OLDEST, SAFEST, and most SUCCESSFUL Life Insurance Compat r the 

lers advantages nol exerlled, and 1 som ‘ ect NOT FQUALLI by any 

It ; to w " ind orphans of the as ~ 1 Three Millions Five 
Hundre l Thousand Dollars, Its Trustees in New York city are of the very lrst and 


It is STRICTLY MUTUAL, the policy holders receiving the entire profits. 
» >= Special care in the selections of its risks—strict economy—and a safe and 


wv judicious investment of its tunds—emphatically characterize the manage- 
ment of this Company.-63 
Pret ! QUARTERLY, Semi-ANNUALLY, Or ANNUALLY, at t | n of ‘ 
all the various forms of Whore Lire, Snort Term, EXDowWMENT, ANNUITY, & 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY (for ts64 and 1855, each 50 per cent. 
talit ng its members has been proportionat than that of any other Lif 
Ineu ‘ ) \ i—a re t quent ¢ ’ ul band J t 
ta to policy -holders 
to tl " red the most abundant security in a large a rulated fund, amounting now 
Fivic MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
| I Jat ts members in the settlement of their premiums, | granting, W 
ato na nt of future lividends, t ! I ng Insuratr i viy 
n tt t it the AME CASH PAYMENT 48 18 required ib an a 


n investments, now exceeds TWO AND A 


! " t xcinsive of interest ¢ 
HALF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


summary of the Company's busine for the year 1865 
Number of Polices issued... . + 5,138. 
Insuring the sum Of. ------+++. +++ +ee+ eee eee $16,324,888. 
Received for Premiums and Interest Feet e ee neeeeee $2,342,820 40 
Losses, Expenses, and Dividends paid...-.----++.+.-..+5»- 1118901 25 
Balance in favor of Policy Holders......----+.++++++-$1,223 919 15 


Total Assets, January 1 [S65...--:ccseeceee eeeeeeeeeeeees $4,881,919 70 











! 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY, 


is Lit®k POLICY 
A SOURCE OF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING. 


I I I 
‘ yea " " tere I vy. & ‘ to « pa g, 
y ga ai paid I New York Lit have obviat th bj ction by t r 
TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN. 
A party yt 3 tal after ule 1 \ 
CANNOT FORFEIT ANY ART OF WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN 
in for 210,000 d ntinues after tl 
toa I POLICY t 1 " 
Ss r, tw I $i 00 $2 ,0¢ t f fi 
I dad year, ti nt { 000 
I th year r-ter f 4.000 
F 1 y ir tent { 
And ) tilt t I } i | i mtinue dur 
elif. f the a 
Be TI it t t l ( i ira h 
I I f Lif 
t 1 ‘ t tal f 
tt New ¥ f 


There has been paid to the widows and orphans of 
members of this Company an aggregate sum exceeding 
$3,500,000. 

The dividends paid (return premiums) exceed 
$1,700,000. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
ISAAC €. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM. C.DUSENBERY, ISAAC C,.KENDALI, WM. B. APPLETON, 


JOHN M. NIXON, JOHN E. WILLIAMS JOHN L. ROGERS, OBERT B, COLLINS, 
DAVID DOWs, HENRY K. BOGERT, JOHN MAIRS, DUDLEY B. FULLER, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, THOMAS SMULL, RUSSELL DART WM. A. BOOTH, 
WILLIAM BARTON SANFORD COLB, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, JAS, G. KING 

ier 


ng themselves with the Company, 


as Agents, will please address either per ally by letter, THE HOME OFFICE, 112 and 114 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


MANHATTANVILLE, NEW YORK. 


This institution, incorporated and empowered to confer De- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, 
and physical development of students. The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an 
clevated p sition on the east bank of the Huds mn, beside the 
village of Manhattanville, about eight miles from New York 


city 


Its object is to afford the youth of our country the means of 
acquiring the highest grade of education attained in the best 
American universities or colleges. While its conductors mean 
that the classic languages shall be thoroughly studied, they have 
resolved to give a prominence to the higher mathematics and 
natural sciences not hitherto received in any similar institution 
in this country ; thus combining the advantages of a first-class 


College and Polytechnic Institute. 


Before receiving any degree, the classical student will bi 
required not only to be able to translate with facility any classic 
author, whether Greek or Latin, whose style he has studied ; he 
must also be able to express his ideas orally as well as in writ- 
ing, with more or less fluency, at least in the latter language ; 
whereas the mathematical student seeking similar distinction 
must extend his scientific knowledge so as to embrace the differ- 
ential and integral calculus, together with astronomy, chem- 
istry, Xe. 


The Faculty believe that neither the classics nor the mathie- 
matics claim more earnest attention, in order to constitute a 


sound and practical education, than the vernacular language 
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and literature, and accordingly their study is never intermitted 
at this institution, but is continued throughout the whole course, 
in every form which has received the approval of the most expe- 
rienced and successful educators. 

Besides being carefully instructed in the analytical principles 
of the language, every student is required not only to take part 
in oral discussions on rhetoric, logic, moral pLilosophy, &c., but 
he must also write English essays on various subjects, which 
are, in turn, subjected to the criticisms of the whole class, as 
well as to those of the Professor having charge of that depart- 
ment. 

Although the regular preparatory schools of the college are 
the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street, and Manhattan 
Academy, 127 West Thirty-second street, New York, another 
has been established at the college for the benefit of those who 


wish to send their children to the institution at an early age. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months ..........+. .+++++++» $300 
Entrance Fee..... ieceacatewes ee ~— ia 10 
Graduation Fee ...........-... 7 pueenkhewunes ; 10 
Vacation at Colleg sks Gin Rea peaniNc ewe ae , er ‘ 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 


the study of Chemi try and Natural Phik sophy, charged ¢ xtra, 


School books at current prices 


No student received for a shorter period than one term of 


five months—no deductions made when withdrawn during the 
term. The pocket-in mey of the stu lent is d posit d with the 


treasure 





Payment of half Session of five months in advance, 
The sessions commence on the first Monday in September 
and end about the 8d of July. 
A public examination of the students is held at the end of 
the session, and crentle men are invited to examine them then, 
and also during the class hours of term time. 


(<’° For particulars see Catalogue, 
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SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 
OF INSURANCE, 


STATEMENT OF THE 


avashington AMusnvance Company, 


172 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1866. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - $400,000 


+e- 


ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1 


U.S. and State Bonds (market value)......$266,753 00 
Bonds and Mortgages............eeee--- 129,245 50 
PNG BUG. 6 in ccdvcckcvavereccasnes BOee Ta 
Cash on hand and in the hands of Agents, 40,588 91 
SIRE EVO 06s veer coveaceeeaes .. 988,780 O01 
EN addenda ecnecdc cunaweee .- 47,988 93 


$715,023 07 
Unsettled Losses . - - - ° - 34,223 O07 


Capital and Surplus - : - - - $680,809 09 


A DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. is this day declared, payable 
on demand, in Casu, to Stock lers, 

ALSO, AN INTEREST DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. on out 
standing Scrip, payable 15th March, in Casn. 

ALSO, A SCRIP DIVIDEND OF (20) TWENTY PER CENT. on 
the Earned Premiums of Policies entitled to participate in the profits for 
the year ending 31st January, 1866. The Serip will be ready for delivery 


on and after J5th March prox. 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
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aE. DOOLA DT, 


NEW YORK. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


Mc DOOCRAB = 


448 Broome St., New York, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A MANUAL FOR THE SICK, 


WITH A PREFACE BY THE REV. MORGAN DIX, D.D. 


This manual, though brief, contains much that will profit the docile 
learner in the school of God's discipline 
l2mo. 60 pages, large type, price in muslin, 40 cents ; red edges, 50 cents. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Rescvep From Eayet.—By. A. L. 0. E. $1.50 


Che Churchman’s Calendar, for 1866. 


Designed to exhibit an actual view of the condition of the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church in all the world 


No. VI. Price 30 cents. 
Jewisn Antiquities.—A new Catechism for Sunday-schools, by Mrs. Weston, 


author of Calvary Catechism, Catechism on the Church, & 20 cents 


A Preparation ror Communton.—By the Rev. J. T. Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 
cents ; red edges, 70 cents. 


THE GENERAL 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL S. S. UNION 


AND 


CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY 


Now publish about 650 choice Tllustrated Books, which, with its Secondary 
Catalogue of ** Books allowed for sale,"’ makes a list of about L000 volumes 
suitable for the Sunday-school and Parish Library. 


The Society also publishes Citechisms, Scripture Reading Lessons, Primers, 
Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and Cards, Tracts, Books of Family 
md Private Devotion, and every requisite for organizing and conducting the 


largest Sunday-schools 


i 


Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, New York, 
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Georgetown College, D. ©, 


~ 


In the year 1785, several gentlemen—the principal of 
whom was the Rev. Joun Carrow, afterward the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore—formed the design of establishing 
“An Academy at Georgetown, Potomac River, Maryland.” 
In 1789 the first house was built; in 1792 the 


4a scl ols 


commenced, and in 1798 it was designated as The College 
of Georgetown, Potomae River, State of Maryland.” In 


May, 1815, Congress raised it to the rank of an University. 


In May, 1815, * The Medical Departn ent of Georgetown 
College”? was opened in Washington city, D.C. 

The College is situated on the northern bank of the Poto- 
niaec, and commands a full view of Georgetown, Washington, 
the Potomac, and a great part of the District of Columbia. 
Its situation is peculiarly healthy. 

The academic year colmenees on the first Monday of 
s< pte mber, and ends in the first week of July. The colle- 
giate course, ineluding the preparatory classes, which last 
three years, occupies seven years, unless the proficiency of 


the student authorize an abbreviation of the term. 


TERMS PER ANNUM: 


For board, tuition, washing, etc., payable half-yearly 
in advance - ° ~ © a e “ " - $325 00 


Doctor’s fee - - - : - - . - 10 00 


gas For further information apply to the President, 


B. A. MACUIRE, S. J. 
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THE 


Aationnl Lite Ansurance Company 


NEW YORK, 


NO. 212 BROADWAY 


CORNER OF FULTON STREET. (KNOX BUILDING.) 
SLOO,OOO 


REASONS FOR INSURING 


N 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





‘ re ay 5 
wit mium 
4 
2 \ I “ t I 
*e- 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 
{ 1} PAs J I 
I I \ H. J. RA H I 
HENRY CLEWS S. TEATS, M.I J.C. DIMMICK A. WhIGiT, M.D 
J ISELIN EY J I N.} HTH, 1 ; 
©. T. TRU-LOW ELI BEARD HOWELL =MITH WATSON SANFORD 
T CROWLEY HECTOR TOULMIN F. H LUMMU- W. J. WORTHINGTON, 
WILLIAM COIT, W. A. CUMMINGS, H. P. FREEMAN O. M. REACH 


EDWARD A. JONES, President. 
WM. E. PRINCE, Vice-President 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Secretary 


HIRAM B. WHITE, MD, Medical Examiner, 


No. 5 Greene avi near Fultona 
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COLLEGE 





OF THE 


STOLL YY CRoSS, 





WORCESTER, MASS. 





This College was f 1 he Rr. Rev. Beveorcr Josera Fevwicx, Bish f Boston, in the 
1843, and t ft ~ t f Jesus. T! " arkably 
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The object of the Inst 1 is to prepare y for a J’rofessiunal or for a Commercial stave. 

TERMS: 
. 
For board. tuition. washing. and met , a st ngs, per annum fof ten 
be half-yea udva hiaaana $200 00 
I Fee per a icc e reer ere eesseee +H F 88 oes ese tesesesesese® 5 00 
7 ete ee ereressecees eereee 8 00 
M and Mu att I charges 
ee” | ‘ 1 ‘ s 


JAMES CLARK, S. J., President. 
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THE 
Mercantile Matnal Insurance Co, 


OFFICE, No. 35 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets, January 1, 1866, - - - - - - $1,366,699 


Organized April, 18-44. 





1 Com } paid ¢ le ( fom up tot ] t time, Loss 


EIGHTEEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


For t years the cash i paid to Stockhold , made from ONE-THIRD of 
u 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE AND A HALF PER CENT 
I 1 1 I | t a ks 
j \ t om 
\ i i war- 
' v t k 
I ( t n Ma i ation a T n 
t Rr M ul k I and 
I 
I nN n 1 ( v t New York 
S t I & ¢ I 
TRUSTEES. 
J Walker. Cort Grinnell Aaron L. Reis, Henry R. Kunhardt, 
Jan Fr und E. E. Morga Fliwood Walter J is. W ms 
W H A. > cher, D. Co Murt W im N - 
I L. Ta J yh Sha FE. Haydock Wt Cha Dimon 
\ im T. | t jas. DI ‘ N. L. MeCready 4. W im H 
W t Watt ‘ ». WOH I Da 1. W tt Ha Deollr 
Henry Eyre, ra Hathaway L. Edgerton, Paul N. Sy 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 
CHAS. NEWCOMB Vice-President, 
>. Jd. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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JUNE, 1866. 


Art. 1.—1. Life of Socrates. By Dr. G. Wieeers. Sokrates 
u's Mensch, als Birger und als Philosoph) 8vo. Londo 


2. The Apology of Socrates : the Crito and Part of the Phedo, 
with Notes from Stallbaum, and Schleiermacher’s Introduc- 
tions. l2mo. London, 


3. Initia Philosophie Platonice. P. Vas Hevuspe. Svo. 
/ 


4. History of the Literature of Ancient Greece. By K. O 
Mvetter,. London. 


5. Opera Platonis, Greece et Latine. Paris: Didot. 


6. Xenophontis Scripta que supersunt Greece et Lotine. Paris : 
Didot. 
7. The Clouds of Aristophanes ( [prio Topavous Ne pera 


with Notes Critical and Explanatory. By T. Muircsett, 
A.M. London. 

8. Geschichte der Philosophie History of Philosophy). Von 
Dr. Heinricn Ritter. Hambure. 


Iv is asad commentary on the boasted reason and wisdom 
of mankind that they treat none worse than their greatest 
benefactors. Thig strange caprice has not been confined to 
any age or country ; memorable examples of it have been 
furnished by Jews, Greeks, and Seythians alike, and by 
Christians as well as Pagans. But next to Jesus Christ its 
most illustrious victim has been Svcrates, than whom a better 
or wiser man has never lived; nor has any man lived to 
whom true philosophy owes more, or who has contributed 
more to the development of the human mind. 

It is not strange, then, that the greatest thinkers of all 
ages and countries have mourned his execution as a disgrace 
to hutranity, and that men like Cicero have confessed that 
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they could never read his story without shedding tears.* 
Yet few were born with gloomier prospects than Socrates. 
His father, So hronieus, was but a poor village statuary, 
who was not able to su port his family without the aid ot 
his wife Phanarete, who had to earn what she could as a 
midwife, Doth psrents were, however, honest and indus- 
trious; andif thev could not give him money or value to 
pay for his education, the V at least gave him good advice and 
kind treatment ; the rest he did himself. ge his earliest 
youth he gave evidence of superior intellect, but he did not 
devote hin.self the less assiduc usly on this account to the 
humble trade of his father ; and we are told, so well did 
he suceced, that lis statues of the Graces were honored with 
a place in the citadel of Athens. 

Another proof of his success is to be found in the fact 
that his a'd enabled his father to accumulate some money, so 
that at hisdeath he left the future philosopher eighty mine, 
asum equal to about fifteen hundred dollars. This, though 
small, would have been considerable to one so frugal as Soe- 
rates, but threugh the dishonesty of a relative in whose hands 
it had been left he lost all. He had now nothing but his 
daily labor as a statuary ; and this was a business which, 
it seems was badly paid at the time, for it must not be eon- 
founded with the more aristocratic and remunerative art of 
the sculptor, which had just then obtained such lustre under 
the fostering care of Pericles. 

But if Soerates had only been taught to prepare the 
figures in outline for artists like Phidias, he was not the less 
careful to spare a portion of | is earnings to pay for instruc- 
tions in science and } hilos phy. For a time he could ouly 
attend the humblest schools ; but Crito, a wealthy Athenian, 
had the perception to see that he was no ordinary youth, 
and the gt nerosity to give him whatever pecuniary aid was 
necessary to secure the assistance of a good teacher. Thus 
encouraged, Socrates did not hesitate to place liimself under 
the tuition of Anaxagoras, one of the greatest’ philosophers 
ofhis time; and soon after his patron enabled him to receive 
tuition from several other eminent edueators. From 
Theodorus he received lessous in geometry, from Prodicus les- 
sons in eloquence, trom Evenus lessons in poetry, aud from 
Damo lessons in music ; and at thesame time he commenced 


* ++ Quid dicum de Socrate ? cujus illachrymare soleo Platonem legen s.’’— 
Cice., De Nat. Lreor., lib. vin 
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to attend the public leetures of the representative philoso- 
phers of different schools. In short, wherever knowledge 
was to be had Socrates soughtit with avidity, and from women 
as well as men. Nor was he ashamed to confess subse- 
quently, when surrounded by such of his pupils as Plato and 
Xenophon, that searcely any of his preeeptors gave him more 
important al! in his elueation than Aspasia, a woman c ‘le- 
brated alike for her intelleetual accomplishments and her 
personal charms, an’! whom Perieles honored so much that 
he married her when at the pinnacle of his glory. 

By the wondertul progress which he made in all the 
learning of his time, Socrates showed in a few brief years 
that no one need be discouraged from the pursuit of knowl- 
edge by poverty. He also refuted the allegation that learn- 
ing has a tendency to destroy physical courage, for none 
fought more bravely than he when his cour itry needed his 
services in the field. He distinguished himself particularly 
at the siege of Potidea, during the long and painful strug gle 
between Athens and Sparta, both by his bravery and intr 
pidity, and the patience with wlhie h he endured the severest 
hards ships ; while none fought bette ¢ he walked bare-footed 
on the ice with only his usual clothing, though even the hardy 
Spartans found it necessary to clothe themselves with furs. 
And we have evidence in many forms that it was not for 
fame he signalized himself in this manner; but suffice it to 
refer to one er two illustrative facts. We are informed by 
Thueydides that, seeing his pupil Alcibiades fall wounded in 
battle, he forced his way to his defenee and saved both hime 
self andhisarms. This justly entitled him to the prize of valor, 
and he would have received it accord nealy, but he begged 
of the judges to give it to his young friend. On a subse- 
quent occasion he saved Xevophon in a manner equally 
chivalrous. After the Athenians had been defeated at the 
battle of Delium, Socrates was retiring from the field as 
coolly as if he had been returning from one of the leetures 
ot Anaxagoras, When he happened to observe Xenophon 
lying wounded on the ground; he returned at once, took 
him on his shoulders, aud brought hiin beyond the reach of 
his enemies. . 

Still more manly and honorable, if possible, was the polit- 
ical conduct of Socrates. A man of his influence need 
never be without an important office in Athens; but he 
never consented to accept one until he was sixty years old. 
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He was then elected to represent his own distriet in the 
Senate of Five Hundred. No senator was more active than 
he: but he never east a vote which was not on the side of 
justice and humanity. Not a single law or decree which 
‘wus disereditable to Athens, or the design of whieh was to 
deprive any one of his rights without sufficient cause, which 
he did not strenuously Oppose. While the majority of the 
senate trembled at the elamors of the people for the con- 
demuation of the Athenian generals who conquered at the 
Arginuse—the only charge against them being that they 
had not time to bury their dead after the victory—Socrates 
remained firm to the last, warning both his colleagues and 
the people that the disgrace of such an act, to so enlight- 
ened astate us Athens, could never be wiped out. 

This created him many enemies, and undoubtedly had 
its influence on his own fate some ten years later. The 
sophists, whose charlatavism he persistently exposed and ridi- 
culed for many years, were glad of an opportunity to show 
the superstitious people that he had no re spect for their reli- 
gion, uo faith in their gods; although the only ground upon 
which they could say so was that, by his couduet in attempt- 
ing to save the lives of the generals who had fought so well 
aud so successfully for their country, he proved that he was not 
a believer in the time-honored dogma that the souls of the 
dead were always wandering until they received the honors of 
sepulture. During the sway of the Thirty Tyrants,a reign of 
terror scarcely less atrocious than that of the time of Robe- 
pierre and Danton, Socrates never ceased to vindicate the 
rights of his tellow-citizeus, although well aware that he 
was doing so at the peril of his life. 

Nor were the tyrants unmindful of the course he thus 
pursued, but even they were unwilling to lay violent hands 
on one whose patriotism and virtue were known to all; they 
preferred to excite the prejudices s of the people against him, 
by showing that, while he preached obedience to others, he 
openly practised disobedience himself. It was with this view 
they ordered him with others to arrest Leon, a wealthy citizen 
of Salamis. The others did as they were told, but Socrates 
refused, telling the tyrants that he would rather suffer death 
himself than be instrumental in inflicting it unjustly upon 
others. The fact that even then they thought it expedient 
not to punish him is sufficient evidence of the high esteem in 
which he was held by the public at large, although it is 
beyond question that his peculiar system of teaching made 
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him numerous enemies, Their caution in this case shows 
that, bad as ioe erty Tyrants were, they were more thought- 
ful than the people, who subsequently, when they got the 
power back into their own hands, condemned him to death 
and executed him. 

Although we have merely alluded to the means of edu- 
cation possessed by Socrates, ‘and the ay idity and perseverance 
with which he availed himself of those means, we think we 
have said enough to satisfy even those who have read neither 
Xenophon nor Plato, that there is no reason to doubt the 
superior wisdem for which he has got credit from the best 
judges of all nations for more than two thousand years. But 
we do not speak of this wisdom as a mere matter of wonder, 
wonderful as it really is, and would have been in any age or 
country, in modern as well as in ancient times ; we speak of it 
for the good it has done and is still doing, and for the aid 
that it aflords in removing prejudices and discouraging 
that vanity which is the most serious obstacle to intellectual 
progress. None esteem more highly than we what modern 
thinkers have done ; none more admire those thinkers them- 
selves. But it is by no means necessary to their glory that 
they should get the credit of what others had taught before 
thei. Thus, for ex: unple, we yle ‘ld to none in our estimate 
of the writings of Bacon; we would have all reed them eare- 
fully, feeling convineed that none could do so without profit. 
But it is quite another thing to agree with the multitade 
who give him the credit of having invented the inductive 
system. This we rejeet because it is not true; even had 
the works of Plato and Xe nophon been destroyed before our 
era, there would still have remained in the works of other 
great authors abundant evidence that Socrates was a pertect 
master of the inductive system of reasoning. Nay, there is 
more of the genuine inductive philosophy in one of his 
dialogues, as reporte vd by Plato, than there is in the whole 
Novum Organum. Bacon himself knew well how much be 
owed to Socrates, but he did not wish others to be equally 
wise, and according] he only makes a few casual allusions to 
his teachings. Even when ‘he does speak of Socrates, it is 
only in connection with a “ notion” or a “saying” of hy S. 
He has evinced much more willingness to spe: ik of Pedal 
Whose syste in is altogether different trom that of Soerates. 


Aristotle was uot inductive in the Baconian sense, but 





See Bacon’s Works, London quarto edition, vol. i, pp. 159, 044 
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Socrates and most of his disciples were.* Hence the different 
points of view in which they are contemp! ited by both the 
author of the Novum Organum anol his eulogists, in short 
by all that numerous class who think that the wisest and 
most profound of the ancients were but mere smatterers in 
knowledge compared to the moderns. 

We wil! now remind our readers of the opinions of 
Xenophon, Plato, and other illustrious thinkers of their time, 
in regard both to the intelleetual and moral qualities of 
Socrates. If these were not competent judges, there were 
none in their day; that is,in the golden age of Pericles, 
Thucydides, Sophocles, Piidias, and Aristotle. Mut before 
we take any particular notice of the trial and condemnation 
of Socrates, let us see what he had been doing before the 
fatal charge was made against him; and while enlightening 
ourselves on this point, we shall be able to form a pretty 
correct Opinion as to the peculiar style of reasoning used by 
Socrates, and determine whether it was the inductive or the 
syliogistic. It is recorded by Xenophon that one day two 
citizens of Athens, who were returning from the temple of 
Minerva, happened to meet Socrates in the public square. 
One said to the other: “ Is not that the raseal who Says that 
one may be virtuous without sacrificing either sheep or geese 
to the gods?”’ * Yes,” said the other, * that is the atheist 
who says there is but one God.” Socrates approached them 
with his simple unpretending air. * My friends,” said he, 
* one word, if you please. What would you eall a man who 
prays to God, who adores him, wh» seeks to resemble him 


© Much as Aristotle differed from Plato and his great master, he did not 
deny bow much philosophy owed to the latter 


There are two things,’’ says the Stagirite, ‘‘ whieh may be justly looked 
upon as steps in philosophy, due to Socrates ; INDUCTIVE REASONINGS and UNIVERSAL 
DEFINITIONS > both of them steps which belong to the foundations of science.’’ 
This will be found in twolfth book and fourth chapter of Aristotle's Meta- 
physics ; and for the sat of those who think there was no inductive 
reasouing before Bacon's time we subjo'n the original: “édvo0 yap é6riv a 
ris av anmo0d@y Swuparet deuaiws, rovs cr émanrinovs A »YOUS HAL 
ro opise6 Sat xaSvdAov* Tavra yap £6TlV QUPS® Epi a px ém16TH- 
uns. 

In discussing the relative merits of the different kinds of reasoning in 
use in his time, Quintillian says: ‘* Indeed, the mode of argument which 


Socrates chiefly used was of this nature ; for when he had asked a number of 
questions, to which his adversary was obliged to reply in the affirmative, he 
at last inferred one point about which the question was raised, and to which his 
antagonist had already wdmitted something similar ; this method was induction."’ 
This was written many centuries before Bacon was born, and be it remembered 
that induction is the very term used in the original : ‘* Nam illa, qua plurimum 
est Socrutes usus, hance habuit viam : quum i 
] 


adversario necesse esset, novissime id, de quo quaerebatur inferebat, cui simile 


coucessisset. Jd est inpuctio."’—ZJnst. Oralor., lib. v., c. 11. 


plura interrog eset quae fateri 
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as much as human weakness can do, and who does all the 
good in his power?” © A very religious soul,” said they. 
“Very well; we may, therefore, alore th: Supreme Being, 
and have religion?” “Granted,” sail the two Athenians. 
* But do you believe,” pursued Socrates, “that, when the 
Divine Architect of the universe arranged all the elobes 
which ro!l over our heads, when he gave motion and life to 
so many diff-rent beings, he made use of the arm of Hercules, 
the lyre ot Apollo, or ths flute of Pan?’ © It is not proba- 
ble,” said they. * But if it is not likely that he called in the 
aid of others to coustruct that which we see, it is uot proba- 
ble that he preserves it through others rather than through 
himself. [ft Neptune was the absolute master of the sea, 
Juno of the air, ASolus of the win!, Ceres of harvests, and 
one would have a calin when the other would have rain, you 
feel clearly that tire — of nature could not exist as it is. 
You w.ll confess that all depends upon Him who has made 
all. You give four white horses to the sun, and four black 
ones to the noon; but is it not more likely that d Ly an : night 
are the effect of the motion given to the stars by their Mas- 
ter than that they were produced by eight horses The 
two citizeis looked at him, but auswerel nothiig. This 
was the general resu!t of the reasoning of Sverates. In nine 
cases out of ten he convineel even those whom his arcu- 
ments inade his enemies, because they could not endure the 
truth in regard to their follies or their crimes. 

But on uo subjects does the philosopher reason more 
persuasively than in proof of the immortality of the soul 
and against suicide. To these subjects he frequently 
recurs, and he always treats them much more like a 
Christian than a Pagan. Indeed, those Christians who have 
been most successful in treating them owe much more to 
him for their suceess than the most eandid of them would 
care to acknowledge, if they were even aware of the fact. 
And the same oheervation will apply to his arguments 
against atheisin; those, forexample, who first read Paley’s 
Natural sar i then turn to the reasoning of Socrates 
in Plato on the same subject, will be surprised to see how 
little that is new isin the former after all, excellent as it 
undoubtedly is. Let the following extract serve as an 
exainple : 

“But itis evidently apparent that He, who at the beginning made 
man, endowed him with senses because they were good tor him; eyes, 


wherewith to behold whatever was visible; and ears, to hear whatever 
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wasto be heard, For, s \ 


r, say, Aristodemus, to what purpose should odors 
be prepared if the sense of smelling had been denied? or why the dis- 
tinctions of bitter and sweet, of savory and unsavory, unless a palate 


had been likewise given, conveniently placed, to arbitrate between them, 
nd declare the ditference ? Is not that Providence, in & most eminent 
manner, conspicuous, which, because the eye of man is so delicate in its 
contexture, hath, therefore, prepared eyelids like doors, whereby to serve 
it: which extend of themselves whenev 
when sieep approaches ? 





“r itis needful, and again close 
Are not these eyelids provided, as it were, with 
a fence on the edge of them, to kee p off the wind and gu ird the eyel 


Even the eyebrow itvelf is not without its office, but, as a pent-house, is 
prepared to turn off the sweat, which, falling from the forehead, might 
enter and annoy that no less tender than astonishing part of us. Is it 


not to be admired that the ears should take in sounds of eve ry sort, and 
} 


yet be not too much filled by them ¢ That the fore-teeth of the animal 
sould be formed in such a manner as is evidently best suited for the eut- 


ting of its food, as those on the side tor grinding it to pieces# That the 
ith, through which this food is conveyed, should be placed se near 


A 


ie nose and eyes as to prevent the passing unnoticed whatever is unfit 





for no himent vhile nature, on the contrary, hath set at a distance, 
and concealed from the senses, all that might disgust or any way offend 
them ? And canst thon still doubt, Aristodemus, whether a disposition 
of parts like this should be the work of chance, or of wisdom ind con- 
trivance ?” * T have no longer any doubt, replied Aristodemus; ‘* and, in- 
deed, tl more I consider it the more evident it appears to me, that man 
! be the masterpiece of some great Artificer; carrying along with 

Infinite rks of the love and favor of Him who hath thus formed it.” 


i rineqd 


* And what thinkest theu, Aristodemus, of that desire in the individ- 


ual wl leads to the continuance of the species? Of that tenderness 
and affection in the female towards her young, so necessary for its pres 
ervation? Of that unremitted love of life, and dread of dissolution, 
wl take such strong possession of us from the moment we begin to 
be I think of them,” answered Aristodemus, “as somany regular ope- 
rations of the same great and wise Artist, deliberately determining to pre- 
serve whiat he hath made,” 

* But, further (unless thou desirest to ask me questions), seeing, Aris- 
todemus, thou thyself iart conscious of reason and intelligence, supposest 
thou there is intelligence elsewhere? Thou knowest thy body to be 
a stall part of that wde extended earth whieh thou every where behold- 
est: the moisture contained in it thou also knowest to be a small por 
tion of that 1 lighty mass of waters whereof seas themselves are but ¢ 
part, whi he rest of the elements contribute out of their abundance to 
thy formatio It is the soul, then, alone, that intellectual part of us, 
W h is come to thee by some luexy chance, from I know not where. If 
so be, there is, indeed, no intelligence elsewhere; and we must be forced 
to confess that this stupendous universe, with all the va s bodies con 
ta 1 tl . equally amazing, whether we consider t ! iitude or 
number, whatever their use, whatever their order; ve been pro- 
duced, not by intelligence, but by chance ?” “Itis with difficulty that I can 
suppose otherwise,” returned Aristodemus; “for 1 behold none ot those 
g W spe ik of as making and governing all t es: whereas 
I tl tswhen at their work here among us.” “ Neither yet seest 
thon thy soul, Aristodemus, which, however, most assuredly governs thy 
body; although it may well seem, by thy manner of talking, that it is 
Chia . dud not reasob, Which governs tlice ‘s M i tvdtid, OUW |e, 
‘ Lup. lV 
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A small fragment here and there, even of this kind, 
cannot give any adequate ‘lea of the great whole; yet 
it contributes much to aid the reader, who has not the time 
or opportunity to examine the entire work, in forming an 
intelligent opinion. It is with this view that we give the 
following extract from Phzeedo in Plato, merely premising 
tiiat in this part of the dialogue the interlocutors are Socrates 
and Cebes: 


\\ not 

‘ 1 i 

ee 

‘ wo ld 
Of 

ued, 
rt s 

A eath 
‘ ‘ t l, 
t tha in 





y il i Wi 
could not eontend with him who should make this objection, that it is 
not destroved: tor the uneven is not imp rishable: sinee, if this were 
gral ted Is, We Inigtit easily have conte! led, that on the approach of the 
even tl ld and t é | and W t! | the 
same WwW vith respe »f it lt res I ; 
“Cert Wherefore, with res to tl imimn f we have 
illowed that s im ishable, t soul, in addition to its y immor- 
tal, must also rishable f not will be nee otlier rr 
I Its Du ere is » need ! s .* sl stl . ‘ ed 
i » cel could not ul ft cor t l t 3 
im! ta l eternal is li e to The De Socal ‘ natal 
Socrates, “and the idea itself of ind if anything else is ' 
! ist il ved y 1} tl ings to Ol s iti b>y | 
ter,’ d, all 1 | l ) 
gods _ t that w ! s rtai is , ean 
t soul, s 5 rta ‘ I else than eris n it 
must of n ssl sO Wi! t fore, d ia va sama 
¢ ¢ , } } . } 

© mortar | pyrars, Vics, Uv ' | 3 
safe at W iwi itself f d ~The Works 
of Plato, vol. i., pp. 114, 115. 

This reasoning seems familiar now beeause it is substan- 


tially that whiel: has been adopted by the most eminent 
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Christian writers ; but it was by no means so in th» time of 
Socrates ; and that it had a salutary effect on his country- 
men, notwithstanding their cruel lujustice to himself, is 
proved by many circumstances. But it is now time that we 
proceed to the cousideration of the charges upon which 
Socrates was brought to trial and exeeutel. In view of 
what has already been observed, it is hardly neeossary to 
suv that those who accused hin were sot actuated by el her 
religion or pat iotisin, but by privat * malice: they were, 
in fact, persous W ho had felt the weight of the p iilosopher’s 
witherins satire as direeted against themselves pers yually or 
against their friends. [lis accusers were Lycon, au obscure 
tragic poet, whose pernicious system of morality he 
had censured as it deserved, concluding his strictures by 
the remark that his tragedies were s» stupid that fortunately 
few would be influenced by them; Melitus, a young 
rhetorician, whose rhetoric he had ridiculed; and Any- 
tus, a leather dresser, whom he had chastised in a = sim- 
lar manner for his avarice in depriving his sous of the 
benefit of learning, in order that they might continue 
to earn money for him by their labor. These were his 
prominent accusers, but they were sustained by a_ host 
of sophists and others whose resentment he had 
incurred by his eriticisms. The form of the indictment is 
still preserved ; it runsthus; ‘ Melitus, son of Melitus, of the 
tribe of Pythos, auccuseth Socrates, son of Sophrouicus, of 
the tribe of Alopece. Socrates vivlates the laws in pot 
acknowledging the gods which the state acknowledges, and 
by iutroducing new divinities. Ile also violates the laws by 
corrupting the youth. Be his punishment death.” This 
was the mode of procedure in criminal offences at Atheus after 
the fall of the Thirty Tyrants and the restoration of the 
democracy. The person making the charge hal a right to 
name the penalty, while the accused, upon the otier hand, 
had a right to name some pecuniary fine as au equivalent to 
be paid in the event of his being declared guilty by the 





judges. 

he character of the whole proceedings against Socrates 
is well illustrated by the facet that before the trial came on, 
and alter the accusation had been made on oath before 
the Senate, Anytus sent him a private message assur- 
ing him that if he would desist from censuring him he would 
Withdraw his accusation. The philosopher spurned the 
proposition with the reply, * Whilst I live 1 will never dis- 
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guise the truth, nor speak otherwise than my duty requires.” 
It is not likely that Sverates himself had the loast idea that 
he would be condemned, since not only was he ecouscious of 
his own innoceuce, but his generous disposition led him to 
expect goud rather than evil even from his enemies. Nor 
does it appear that his friends took any different view of the 
case 5 from their discussions on tie subject with each other 
and the faets that have reached us from other sourees, the 
inference is, that although they had not much faith in the 
restored dem cracy, th y found it difficult to believe that 
eveh an Athenian mob W suld condemn au old Diab like 
Socrates. Had it been otherwis:, it is more than probable 
that they could easily have averted his fate; they certaiuly 
h id infl ience enough to save him, b it they did hot exercise 
it until it was too Jute ; they never believed, even a‘ter the 
sentence was puss d, that it would be earried into execution 
until the fatal day arrived. The ouly chanee, then, Was escape 
from prison 5 lus friends tried to induce him to abscond 
accordingly, assuring him that they would see that no 
obstructions would be placed in his way. But he utterly 
refused to save his life by any means which he thought 
unworthy of hin; still more unhesita ingly did he reject the 
proposition that he should commit suicide rather than die 
by the hands of the public executioner. But let us hear 
those who knew Sucrates best. None who have paid any 
attention to the subject have failed to appreciate the truthtul- 
ness of Xenophon’s indignant reply to the accusers of his 
master: 


* Now rs to the first of these accusations—that he acknowl dyed not 
the gods whom the rep iblic held sacred—what proof could they bring of 
this, since it was manifest that he often sacrificed both at home and on 
the common altars? Neither was it in secret that he made use of divina- 
tion; it being a thing well kaown among the people that Socrates should 
declare that his genius gave him frequent Intimations of the future; 
whence, prine pally, as it seems to m * tis accusers imp ited to him the 
crime of introducing new deities.* But surely, herein, Socrates introduced 
nothing newer or more strange than any other, who, placing coufidence 


} 
‘ 


in clivinations, make use of auguries, and omens, and sylnbels, and sacri- 


fices. For these men suppose not that the birds, or persons whom they 
meet unexpectedly, know whatis good for them; but that the gods, by 
* As this passage is translated very differently by different 
the original for the benefit of the classical student: “II 
a ares 7 ? Pas j; ne 
¢ 1 f ¢ TOAAUK il l rr’ T 
u TiK } if ¢ UK G r z 
CG 1 b é Ka aN i 


fic Qepecv, 
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their means, give certain intimations of the future to those who apply 
themselves to divination. And the same also was his opinion, only with 
this dith renee, th it, while 


‘greater part say they are persuaded or dis- 
suaded by the flights of bird 





, Or some accidental occurrence, Socrates, on 
the contrary, so asserted concerning these matters, as he knew them 
from an internal consciousness; declaring it was his genius from whom 
he received his information. And, in consequence of these significations 
(communieated, as he said, by his genius), Socrates would frequently 
forewarn his friends what might be well for them to do, and what to 
forbear; and such as were guided by his advice found their advantage in 

r, while those who neglected it had no small ecanse for repent- 
ance.”— Memorabilia, book i., chap. i. 
With arguments still more convineing, if possible, Xeno- 
phon vin licates his master from the charge of not paying 
sufficient respect to the oracles, or to the power of divina- 
tion. THe shows that, while he would not go to extremes like 
the ignorant and superstitious, he had at least a becoming 
regard for all important rites and practices enjoined by the 
religion of the state: 

‘Socrates, therefore, esteemed all those as no other than madmen 
who, excluding the De ty, reterr Ithe suecess of their designs to nothing 
an prudence. He likewise thought those not much better 


who had recourse to divination on every occasion, as if a man was to con- 
e whether he should give the reins of his chariot into the 


hands of one ignorant or well versed in the art of driving, or place at the 
helm ot hiss ipa skilful or unskilful pilot. 


“He also thought it a kind of impiety to importune the gods with 


our enquiries coneerning things of which we may gain the knowled 


weight, or measure; it being, as it seemed to him, incumbent on 


» by 


an to make himself acquainted with whatever the gods had plac d 
within his power. As for such things as were placed beyond his com- 
prel mn, for these he ought always apply to the oracle, the gods being 
evi rm uly to communicate knowledge to those whose care h id been to 
I ler them propit ous.” UE nor thilia, book i., chap. i. 


After Xenophon has given a full account of the conduct 
of his master from his own knowledge, justly maintaining 
that a man of such a character could not be guilty of any 
crime, either against religion or morality, he proceeds to 
quote some of his dialogues in illustration of his own asser- 
tious, One of these dialogues he introduces with the follow- 
ing remarkable words: * Yet was not Socrates ever in 
haste to make orators, artists, or able statesmen. The first 


busin SS, ds he thought Was f yimplant in th minds of his follow - 
ers virtuous principles (since, these wanting, every other talent 


only added to the c ipacity of doing greater harm), and more 


especially to luspire them with piety tuwards the cods.’’* 
This, too, is proved from Socrates’ own language. But let 
us see what follows, The philosopher is engaged in proving 





Memorabilia, ok iv., chap. iii 


— 
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to one of his pupils that it does not follow that because we 
cannot see the gods they do not exist, his real object being 
to prove the unity of the Deity : 


‘“*Even among all those deities who so liberally bestow on us good 
things, not one of them maketh himself an objeet of our sight. And He 
who raised chis whole universe, and still upholds the mightv frame, who 
perfected every part of it in beauty and in goodness, suffering none of 
these parts to decay through age, but renewing them daily with unfading 
vigor, whereby they are able to execute whatever he ordains with that 
readiness and precision which surpass man’s imegination; even Ile, tho 
Supreme God, who performeth all t} ese wonders, still holds Ilimself 
invisible, and it is only in his works that we are capable of admiring him, 
For consider, my Euthydemus, the sun, which seemeth, as it were, set 
forth to the view of all men, yet suffereth not itself to be too curiously 
examined, punishing those with blindness who too rashly veuture so to 
do; and those ministers of the gods, whom they em} loy to execute their 


bidding, remain to us invisible; for though the thunderbolt is shot from 


on high, and breaketh in pieces whatever it finde h in its way, yet no one 
seeth it when it falls, when it strikes, or when it retires; neither are the 
winds discoverable to our sight, though we plainly behold the ravages 
they everywhere make, and with ease perceive what time they are rising. 
And if there be anything in man, my Enthydemnus, partakis ¢ of the 
divine nature, it must surely be the soul, which governs and directs him; 
yet no one consicers this as an objec t of his sight. Learn, therefore, not 
to despise those thi ngs which you cannot see; judge of the greatness of the 
power by the effects which are produced, and reverence the Deity.’— 
Memorabilia, book iv. chap. iii 


It may well be asked, If he who uttered these sentiments 
was impious, who was pious? And be it remembered that 
they are reported by oue perfectly competent to do so. 
There was not a theory entertained in his time in any 
enlightened nation in Europe or Asia with which Xenophon 
was not acquainted, as we have abundant evidence in his 
works. But we need not g»> beyond that now under consid- 
eration. In his defence of his great master he shows that 
there was no one of the systems of philosophy then existing, 
nay, scarcely one of those which, like the inductive system 
of Bacon, are claimed to be new, with the nature of which he 
was not familiar, although by none has he been regarded as one 
of the most learned or most profound of the pupils of Socrates. 
In distinguishing his master from the Spinozas, Voltaires, 
D’ Halbecks, Descartes, Malabranches, and Hegels of his time, 
Xenophon proceeds to say : **So of those who speculate on 
the nature of the universe: some of them imagine that all 
that exists is one, others that there are worlds infinite in 
number ; some that all things are in perpetual motion, others 
that nothing is ever moved; some that all things are gene- 
rated and decay, and othets that nothing is either generated 
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or deeays.”* With these various speculators he contrasts 
Socrates, showing that the latter was not visionary, but prac- 
tical; that he devoted himself, not to what was merely 
curious, but to what was useful to mankind. “ His chief 
object was,” he says, “ to consider what was pious, what 
impious 5 what was becoming, what unbecoming ; what was 
just, what was unjust ; what was sanity, what insanity ; what 
was fortitude, what cowardice ; what a state was, and what 
the character of a statesman; what was the nature of gov- 
ernment over men, and the qualities of one skilled in govern- 
ing them; and touching on other subjects with which he 
thought that those who were acquainted were men of worth 
and estimation, but that those wh» were izrorant of them 
might instantly be deemed as no better than slaves.’’t 

Some have inferred from this as well as from other pas- 
sages in Xenophon and Plato that Soerates devoted no atten- 
tion to the physieal sciences; but nothing could be more 
erroneous, since some of his finest illustrations are drawn 
from geometry, astronomy, and kindred sciences. But Xeno- 
phon himself alludes to some of his discussions on physical 
subjects.f So does Diogenes Laertius,§ and Plato reports 
some of his scientifie dialogues.|| But Socrates always tries 
to conceal his knowledge rather than displ: iy it, an observa- 
tion which applies partie ularly to his sei utifie knowledge. 
Whatever he knew about the solar system—and it is not to 
be doubted that he Knew as much as his preceptor, Auaxag- 
oras, Who had instructed Pericles in the nature of eclipses— 
he thought it more useful to devote his chief attentiou to the 
earth and its inhabitants than to the stars. But we have to 
extract one passage more from Xen phon, one which would 
show by itself how worthy master and pupil were of each 
other; a finer tribute was never paid by man to man, and 
yet pone who intelligently study the subject will deny that 
eve ry word of it was corree tly de served. We allude to that 
truly sublime picture. of moral beauty with which the 
Memorabilia so ap propri: ite ly concludes : 

‘Of those who knew what sort of man Socrates was, suchas were lov 
ers of virtue, continue to regret him above all other men, even to the 
present day, as having contributed in the lrighest degree to their advance- 


ment in goodness. To me, being such as I have described him, so pious 
that he wronged no man even in the most trifling affair, bat was of seri 
° Mem., b. i, ch. i + Mem., b. i, ch. 1 
t See c. 4, and Symp vi., 6 § ii., 45 


See P.ato’s Apology ; also his Phaedo, ch. 46, and his Thewtetus, or Science, 
passim 
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ice, in the most important matters, to those who enjoyed his society; so 
temperate that he never preferred pleasure to virtue: so wise that he 


never erred in distinguishing better trom worse needing no counsel from 


others, but being sufficient in himself to diseriminate between them; so 
able to exrlain and settle such questions by argument: and so capable of 
discerning the eharacter of ethers, of confuting those who were in error, 
and of exhorting them to virtue and honor, he seemed to be such as the 
best and hupp est of men would be. But if any one disapproves of my 
opil ion. let him eompare the conduct of others with that of Socrates. and 
determine aceordingly.”— Menorcbilia of Socrates, book iv., chap. viii. 


What the character and motives of Soerates’ accusers were 
we have alrealy seen. Now, before we show how little do 
the greatest thinkers of modern times differ with Plato and 
Xenophon in their estimate of the greatness and goo Iness of 
Seerates. we will take a brief glanee at the trial and its 
result. In doing so, we cannot entirely overlook the influence 
which Aristophanes’ comedy of the Clouds is believed by 
some critics to have exercise! on the destiny of the philoso- 
pher : although we believe ourselves that, if it had any effoet 
at all, it must have been very shght, and we will bri-fly give 
our reasons for that opinion. That Aristophanes sineerely 
believed that Socrates was a curse instead of a blessing to 
Athens seems evident from various circumstances. Notwith- 
standing his inimitable wit, he was a firm believer in the 
anelent mythology of Greece as illustrated by Tlomer and 
Hesiod, and he knew that Soerates despised it as vulgar, and 
unworthy of en intellectual people. He regarded hin, there- 
fore, as a zealous Christian wit would regard Voltaire or Spi- 
noza. But apart from any feeling of this kind, whether real 
or simulate], there were many features, both in the habits 
and personal appearance of the sage, which, to those losing 
sight of his intellectual qualities, seemed to render him a very 
fit subject for ridicule. 

Of all the ancients there is not one whose features have 
been so faithfully preserved as those of Socrates. There 
was seareely a muscle in his face, or a peculiarity in his 
Whole frame, which has not been faithfully delineated by his 
two illustrious pupils; and the best artists of ancient and 
modern times, from Phidias to Raphael, have embodied the 
same urmistakable lineaments. No one familiar with Plato, 
Xenophon, and Aristophanes needs any explanatory remark 
on being introduced to the Socrates of Raphael in the palace 
Pitti at Florence; one would as soon enquire who is repre- 
sented by a faithtul portrait of his father or mother, brother 
or sister. The classical student is readily reminded on see- 
ing it that, could we transport ourselves back to the Athenian 
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market-place during the Peloponnesian War, we sould at 
once recognise one familiar figure, standing with uplifted 
finger and animated gesture, amid the group of handsome 
youths or aged sophists eager to hear, to learn, and to refute. 
We should see the Silenus features of that venerable coun- 
tenance—the flat nose, the thick lips, the prominent eyes, 
the mark of a thousand jests for friends and foes. We 
should laugh at the protuberance of the Falstaff stomach, 
which no necessary hardships, no voluntary exercise, could 
bring down. We should perceive the strongly built frame 
the full development of health and strength which even 
sickness iu the winter campaign of Potidaea, nor yet in the 
long plague and stifling heat of the blockade of Athens could 
impair ; which could enter alike into the jovial revelry of the 
religious festivities of Xenophon and Plato, or sustain the aus- 
terities, the scanty clothing, the bare feet, and the coarse fare 
of his ordinary life. The strong common-sense, the humor, 
th ie courage of the man were conspicuous on h is ve ry first 
appearance. And every one knows the story of the physi- 
ognomist who detected in his features the traces of that fiery 
te miper W hich for the most part he ke pt under severe con- 
trol, but whieh, when it did break loose, is deseribed by 
those who witnessed it as absolutely terrible, over-leaping, 
both in act and langus ige, eve ry barrier of the ordinary dec O- 
rum of Grecian manners.* 

The fits of abstraction to which Socrates was subject, 
were auother great source of ridicule to the thoughtless ; and 
it seems that these adhered to him through life. We are told 
that he would suddenly fall into a reverie, and then remain 
motionless and regardless of all attempts to interrupt or call 
him away. Onee when he was in the camp of Potidaa he 
was observed to stand thus immovable at the dawn of a long 
summers day. The soldiers, one after another, gathered 
around him, but he continued in the same posture, undis- 
turbed either by their astonishment or the burning heat of 
noon. Evening came, but Socrates was still in the same 
attitude, and the people were so much amused that many of 
them took their supper by his side, some of his fellow soldiers 
placing their tents beside him, so that nothing might happen 
to him. At last he started, as if from a trance, and retired.t 


*s fragments of Aristoxemes, 27, 28, as quoted in Grote’s History of 
Greece, vol. viii., p. 548. See also Schol. ad Nub., p. 181, and Schl. Plat., 
Bek p. 13 

ito, Symp., c. Xxxix 
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Socrates was quite aware of this ludicrous feature in his 
character ; and he disposed of it in his usual happy manner in 
one of his dialogues. In the Theztetus, he contrasts the con- 
duct of the true philosopher, * ignoraut even of his ignorance,” 
with that of the keen man of the world, and illustrates the 
subject by a humorous reference to the famous adventure of 
Thales, who, being star-gazing, as he walked, fell into a well, 
and was laughed at by a Thracian servant girl for being so 
intent upon the distant as not to see what was at his feet. 
He did not, however, allow philosophy to suffer by the com- 
parison, but hinted that the great difficulty with the major- 
ity of mankind is, that they are too intent on what is at their 
feet, and i incap: able of reflec ‘ting on the distant or future. 

In justice to thesatirist, we should bear in mind that there 
is no evidence that he had any personal acquaintance with 
Socrates before he wrote the Clouds. It is much more likely, 
from all the circumstances, that he knew him only from the 
reports of the illiterate and superstitious. This will be the more 
easily understood if it be borne in mind that the habits of 
the philosopher and the dramatist were entirely different. 
Che former was always in the public place by day, instruct- 
ing all who would listen to him, and he as gene rally remained 
in at night, studying alone, or conversing with his pupils ; 
whereas the latter wrote his conedies by day, and went to 
the theatre at night to watch their effect. If, on some ocea- 
sions when the weather was favorable, his pieces were per- 
formed in the open air by day, then he attended by day and 
wrote by night, so that in any case he was as unlikely to meet 
Socrates as if he had resided at Lacedzemonor Thebes. He may, 
therefore, be fairly acquitted of the charge of personal malice 
against the philosopher, although it is one that is most per- 
sistently made against him by that class of critics who either 
cannot or will not take time to examine the facts. 

The cause of the mistake is to be found in the Banquet 
in Plato, in which Socrates, Aristophanes, Agatho, Alcibiades, 
aid Aristodemus are the principal speakers. Here the 
philosopher an! the poet discuss the dramatic art with each 
other in the most friendly manner; and Socrates compels 
Aristophanes, by force of argument, to admit that it was the 
province of the same poet to be skilled in the composition of 
both comedy and tragedy.* It may seem at first view that 
the philosopher was wrong in maintaining this; but has not 





© See Plato’s Works, 12mo. edition, vol. iii., p. 472 ¢t seq. 
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Sh kespea ire P, cinzp himself a master in both ? Lope de 
Vega and Calderon may be cited in illustration of the same 
fact; som 7 . oltaire and Racine, for both proved that they 
could excite laughter as well as draw forth tears. But the 
question is now whether Socrates and Aristophanes had been 
acqu ‘inted with each other before the composition of the 
Clouds ? We repeat that they had not ; it was at least two 
or three years atter the comedy had been put upon the stage 
when they became acquainted ; and many think that this was 
the reason why Aristophanes did not put the Clouds again 
on the stage, even after he had gone to the trouble of alter- 
ing it. 

That there is much bitterness in the play cannot be denied ; 
the author exhausted his wonderful inventive powers to heap 
ridicule on the philosopher. Ile made the most of his 
Silenus figure. In one part of the comedy he repre- 
sents hia as a poor, miserable, barefooted creature, lecturing 
his pupils from a basket suspended in the air, whereas, in 
another pi irt he re prese nts him as receiving a sum equi il to 
about twelve hundred dollars of our money for the instruction 
of one pupil, taking care to introduce in almost every act 
such charges of impiety and infidelity as the following : 
the gods? 

h them, their crimes are many 

ut their contemptuous treatment of the gods, 

Vheir impious blasphemies exceed them all.” 

— Clouds, act. ii., scene vill. 


Srrepstapes.—* Blasphemers! why did you insult 


Dash, drive, demolhis 


* + ‘ * 
Sri 1rapes,—** Insufferable blockhead that I was, 
What ailed me, thus to court this Socrates 


Ev'n to the exclusion of the immortal gods ? 
oO Me reury, forgive me; be not angry, 


Dear tutelary god, but spare me stit!.””--Ib. 

Allusions like these in such a masterpiece of wit and 
humor as the Clouds may well be supposed to have exercised 
considerable influence on a people who had now become 
degenerate ; yet the eomedy was by no means successtul, a 
fact which shows that they were not yet so demoralized as 
to encourage any eflorts, however brilliant in themselves, to 
degrade the most exemplary of their fellow-citizens. The 
authors former ¢ medy had carried off the prize by accla- 
mation ; but no prize was aw: arded for the Clouds ; the first 
andsecond having been givento Amipsias and C ratinus re spect- 
ively. But thisisnotthe only e vidence we have of the utter fail- 
ure of the piece asadrama. We find,as already intimated, that 
the author made considerable alteration in it forase cond re pre- 
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seiitation ; but when the time arrived publie opinion had so 
strongly set in against the Clouds that he did not venture to 
produce it. Astill more important fact is that twenty years 
had intervened between the representation of the Clouds and 
the trial of Socrates. If in addition to this it be remembered 
that the schvol of the philosopher was never in a more 
flourishing condition than it was during this period, it can 
hardly be maintained with any degree of reason that the 
odiuin of his trial and exeeution ought to be east on Aris- 
tophanes, however justly he may be censured for having 
attacked such a man. 

Although the Athenian people were grossly superstitious 
at the time of the trial of Soerates, it is probable after all 
that the conduct of some of the friends of the philosopher had 
more to do with his condemnation and death than his alleged 
impiety. Doubtless it was the superstition of the people 
that emboldened his enemies to bring him to trial, but the 
five hundred jurors before whom he was tried—although 
they were drawn at hazard from all classes of society—hbad 
their own views of the ease. But whatever were their 
motives there was only a majority of six in favor of his con- 
demnation. What is most probable is that this majority, 
among whom there were butchers, shoemakers, tailors, 
&e.. condemned him not for hisown eonduct, bat for that 
of Critias and Alcibiades. The former, W ho was a blood-thirsty 
tyrant and a deadly enemy of the people, had once been the 
pupil of Socrates ; he had also introduced to him his young 
cousin, Charuides, who did not prove much better than him- 
self. It was in vain that the friends of Socrates urged the 
fact that, as soon as Critias proved himself a bad man, the phi- 
losopher refused to haveany intercourse with him and incurred 
his hatred by doing so. Had it been otherwise ; had he con- 
tinued to advise him to the last, he would have been no 
more respousible for his bad acts than Seneea was for those 
of Nero, or Artistotle for those of Alexander. The pains 
which Xenophon takes to vindicate his master in relation to 
these men show that he, too, had an idea that it was for 
their conduct he was condemned. But, whatever was 
the real cause of the sentence passed on Socrates, it is not 
likely that it would ever have been carried into exceution 
had the philosopher himseif ma le any earnest effort to ser it 
aside. Instead of attempting to move his judges to clem- 
eucy as was the Athenian custom in his time, he addressed 
them with his usual frankuess and boldness, telling them the 
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simple truth, that he deserved to be rewarded rather than 
punished. This they misunderstood, doubtless regarding it 
as defiant and haughty. Whether it was natural that they 
should do so or not may be judged from the language used 
by Socrates, which is as follows : 

‘What counter propositi on shall IT make to you,” he sa d, * as a substi- 
tute for the penalty of Melitus? Shall IT name to you the treatment 
which I think I deserve at your hands? In that case my proposition 
would be that I should be rewarded with a subsistence at the public 
expense in the Prytaneum; for that is what I really deserve as a public 
benefactor —one who has neglected all thought of his own affairs, and 
embraced voluntary poverty, in order to devote himself to your best 
interests, and to admonish you individually on the serious necessity of 
mental and moral improvement. Assuredly I cannot admit that I have 
deserved from you any evil whatever; nor would it be reasonable in me 
to propose exile or imprisonment, which I know to be certain and con- 
siderable evils, in place of death, which may perhaps be not an evil, but 
a good, I might, indeed, propose to you a pecuniary fine; for the pay- 
ment of that would be no evil. But I am poor and have no money: al] 
that T could muster might perhaps amount toa mina; and I, therefore, 
propose to von a fine of one mina, as punishment on myself. Plato and 
my other friends near me desire me to increase this sum to thirty mina, 
and they engage to pay it for me. A fine of thirty mince, therefore, is the 
counter-penalty which I submit for your judgment.” 

Many think that this sealed his fate. Plato attempted to 
speak for him, but was rude ly prevented by the court. Nor 
would Socrates allow Lysias to read the defense which he 
had prepared for him ; although he admitted that it was both 
eloquent and just. It wes thought, however, that when the 
sentence of death was passed upon him—for at this time he 
was only declared guilty—he would pursue a different course 
in order to save his life. All who thought so, however, were 
mistaken ; never did he speak more coolly or give utterance 
to more sublime sentiments than after he was sentenced to 
the hemlock draught. His address to his judges is a master- 
piece in its kind; it has inspired many an eloquent tongue 
since his time, but certainly has never been surpassed, if 
equalled. Far from being a cringing effort to evade the fate 
that awaited him, it had much more to do with the destiny 
of others than with his own. In short, on no other occasion 
did he pour forth a loftier strain in regard to those grand 
problems which are most dear to mankind. We are aware 
that there are but few of our readers who are not familiar 
with this noble address ; but for the sake even of this few we 
make room for the tollowing extracts: 

“For, if you think that by putting men to death you will restrain any 
one from upbraiding you because you do not live well, you are much mis- 
taken; for this method of escape is neither possible nor honorable, but 
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that other is most honorable and most easy, not to put a check upon 
others, but for a man to take heed tu himself, how he may be most per- 
fect. Having predicted thus much to those of yon who have condemned 
me, [take my leave of you. But with you who have voted fr my 
acquittal, | would gladly hold converse on what has now taken place, while 
the magistrates are busy and [am not yet carried to the place where I 
must die. Stay with me, then, so long, O Athenians, for nothing hinders 
our conversing with each other, while we are permitted to do so, for I 
wish to nuke known to you, as being my friends, the meaning of that 
which has just now befallen me. 
* . * * * * 

“T will tell you: what has befallen me appears to be a blessing; and it i 
impossible that we think rightly who suppose that death is an evil. A 
great proof of this to me is the fact that it is impossible but that the 
accustomed signal s‘iould have opposed me, unless I had been about to 
meet with some good, Moreover we may hence conclude that there is 
great hope that death is a blessing. For to die is one of two things, for 
either the dead may be annihilated and have no sensation of anything 
whatever; or, as it is said, there is a certain change and passage of the 
soul from one place to another. And if it is a privation of all sensation, 
as it were asleep in which the sleeper has no dream, death would be a 
wonderful gain. For I think if any one, having selected a night in which 
he slept so soundly as not to have had a dream, and having compared 
this night with all the other nights and days of his life, should be re- 
quired no consideration to say how many days and nights he had passed 
better and more pleasantly than this night throughout his life. I think 
that not only a private person, but even the great king himself, would 
find them easy to number in comparison with other days and nights. — If, 
therefore, death is a thing of this kind, I say it is a gain; for thus all 
futurity appears to be nothing more than one night. 

* But if, on the other hand, death is a removal from hence to another 
place, and what is said be true, that all the dead are there, what greater 
blessing can there be than this, my judges? For if, on arriving at Hades, 
released from those who pretend to be judges, one shall find thuse who 
are true judges, and who are said to judge these, Minos and Rhadaman- 
thus, AZacus and Triptolemus, and such other of the demi-gods as were 
just during their own life, would this be a sad removal? At what price 
would you not estimate a conference with Orpheus and Muszus, Hesiod 
and Homer? I, indeed, would be willing to die often, if this be true; for 
to me the sojourn there would be admirable, where I should meet with 
Palamedes, and Ajax, son of Telamon, and any other of the ancients who 
has died by an unjust sentence. The comparing my sufferings with theirs 
would, I think, be no unpleasing occupation. But the greatest pleasure 
would be to spend my time in questioning and examining the people there 
as I have done those here, and discovering who among thein is wise, and 
who fancies himself to be so but isnot. At what price, my jadges, would 
not any one estimate the opportunity of questioning him who led that 
mighty army against Troy; or Ulysses, or Sisyphus, or ten thousand 
others whom one might mention, bo-h mea and women, with whom to 
converse and associate, and to question them, would be an inconceivable 
happiness? Surely, for that the judges there do not condemn to death ; 
for, in other respects, those who iive there are more hay py than those that 
are here, and ure henceforth immortal, if, at least, what is said be true. 

“You, therefore, O my judges, ought to entertain good hopes with 
respect to death, and to meditate on this one trath, that to a good man 
nothing is evil, neither while living nor when dead, nor are his concerns 
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neglected by the gods. Anl what has befallen me is not the effect of 
chance: b t this is el ‘ar to me, that now to die, and be freed from my 
cares, is better for me. On this account the warning in no way turns 
me asid and I bear no resentment towards those who con lemned me, 
or against my acensers, although they did not condemn and accuse me 
with this intention, but thinking to injure me; inthis they deserve to be 
blamed But it is now time to depart—for me to die, for you to 
live; but which of us is going to a better state is unknown to any one 


but God.” 


It will be admitted that there are not many Christians 
in our boasted nineteenth century capable of uttering more 
elevated sentiments than these in similar circumstances. 
No vindictive expression escapes the philosopher ; he indulges 
in no sarcasm against either his accusers or those who con- 
demed him ; makes no idle boasts; evinecesno fear; but is as 
calm; cheerful, and thoughtful as if he were seated at dinner 
with Plato, Xenophon, and Crito, with nothing further to 
trouble him than the subject of his next day’s lecture at the 
Lyceum, orin the publiesquare. Still more sublime, it possible, 
is his conduct in prison. There was not one of his friends 
who did uot advise him to eseape. Crito left no means 
untried to induce him, telling him that he had only to say 
the word ; that he had every necessary arrangement mnade 
to convey him toa place of safety. First he tells him that 
his whole wealth is at his disposal, or any part of it he may 
require to effect his escape ; he then explains that, if Socrates 
would object to be the cause of lmipoverishing him, his 
friends would contribute in such a manner that none of them 
would experience auy privation from what they gave. 
Finding that he would accept neither proposition, although 
fully appreciating the kindness which dictated each, Crito 
finally appeals to him in behalf of his children, hoping that 
his weil-kKnown affection for them and his anxious wish to 
have them thoroughly educated would prompt him to 
save his life for their sakes. This appeal he sought to 
strengthen still more by reminding the philosopher that the 
public would not regard him as wise or prudent, or possessed 
of proper natural feeling, if he failed to consult the interests 
of his children in this way. But nothing could cause Socra- 
tes to swerve from what he conceived the path of louor and 
Virtue ; but still mild and gentle, he replies as follows: 


“With respect, then, to things just and unjust, base and honorable 
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but is ruined by 1s Oris this nothing? Cri. I agree w you 
Socrates. Soer. Come b th if we dk stroy that which becomes better \ 
what is wholesome, but is impaired by what is unwholesome, through 
being persuaded by those who do not understand, can we enjoy life when 


that is impaired?) And this is the body we are speaking of, is it not? 


Cri. Yes. Soer. Can we, then, enjoy life with a diseased and impaired 


body Cri. By no means Socr. But can w joy life when that is 
impaired which injustice 1 s, but justice benetits? Or do we think that 


hiel 


\ wh inj istice ana ISLICS i! concerned ¢ C ° 135 ho heahs > 


gut of more value? Cri. Much more. 





Seer, We must not then, my excellent friends so much regard hat the 
multitude will say of us, but what he w Sry ho understandea é st 
and u iat the one, even tf th itselt So that at first vou did 1 set 
out with a right principle, when you laid it down that we ought to regard 
the opin mn of the multitude with respect to things jus and honorable, 
and an vl, and Cla ir contra j °. lI mwever, some Ohe INAV sav, are not 
the multitude able to put isto death? Cré. Duis, too, is ciear, Socrates; 

Y iend, 





thing? Cri. It does. Soer. From What has been admitted, then this 














msideration arises, whether it is jast or not, that IT should endeavor to 
leave this place without tl ofthe Atheniaus, And should it 
appear to b just, we wi he : npt; butif not, we will give it 
up; but as to the consideratlons which you me ntion, of an outlay f 
money, reputation, and the education of children, bew Crito, lest 
such considerations these in réal by belong to these vultitudes, who 
rashly t one to death, l wo l restore one to life, it they could do SO, 
without any reason at all, But we, since reason so requires, must con 
sider nothing else than what we just now mentioned, whether we shall 
act justly in paying money and contracting obligations to those who will 
lead me hence, as well they who lead me as we who are led hence, or 
whether in truth we shall not act unjustly in doing all these things. 
And if we should appear in so doing to be acting unjustly, observe that 





whether from remaining here and continuing quiet 











we must needs die, or suffer anything else, rather than whether we shall 
be acting u Istly 

Cri Yu l to ! to speak wisely, So rates; |[ tT sx what we 
are to do Soe? is consider the matter together, my friend; and if 
vou have unvthing to object to what I say make good your objection, 
and I will yield to you; but if not, cease, ny excellent friend, to urge 








d have we, Crito, old men as we ar-, been for along time seriou: 
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conversing with each other, without knowing that we in no respect dif- 
fer from children? Or does the case, beyond all question, stand as we 
then determined? Whether the multitude allow it or not, and whether 
we must suffer a more severe or a milder punishment than this, still is 
injustice on every account both evil and disgraceful to him who commits 
it? Do we admit this or net? Cri. We do admit it.”—Plato, vol.i., 
p. 37 

F rom this we see not only that Socrates, while valuing 
life as highly as any one, would not do anything he thought 
wrong in order to save it, let those most dear to him suffer 
what they might, by his death ; we also learn from it what 
the wisest of mankind thought of majorities ; although this 
is by no means the only dialogue in which he shows how 
absurd it is to think that the opinion of fifty ignorant 
persons is better than that of one intelligent person. 
Indeed, there are not a few critics, whose views are entitled 
to respect, who think that it was this contempt for the will 
of the unthinking multitude more than avy other cause which 
led to his condemnation. That it contributed to do so in no 
slight degree is beyond question. But what intelligent 
republican can deny the truth of Socrates’ remarks on the 
subject ? It is easy to see, however, that in showing that 
the O} inion of a skilful | ‘lot as to the safest means of guiding 
a vessel into the harbor or out of it is better than “that of 
fifty persons who know nothing either of ship or harbor, he 
is uot actuated by any hatred of democracy, but by the love 
of truth. His whole life shows that he cared as little for 
kings as he did for democrats, only so far as he found the 
former better than the latter ; when he found the reverse, his 
esteem and regard were reversed accordingly. Several kings 
treated him with consideration and invited him to their 
courts ; but none cuuld induce him to relinquish his mission 
as a teacher.* 

Crito, on the other hand, was neither king nor prince, but a 
private citizen, and the philosopher loved and esteemed him 
more than he did all the potentates of his time. But we have 
sufficient in the same dialogue from which the above extract 
is taken to show that none respected the laws and institu- 
tious of the Athenians by which he was condemned more 
than Socrates. There is no finer a of his inimitable 





* Archelaus, King of Macedon, invited Socrates to reside at his court, but 
he refused to go, sending word that he did not wish to be the recipient of bene- 
fits which he had not the power to reciprocate : ‘‘ Archelaus rex Socratem 
rogavit ut ad se veniret ; dixisse Socrates traditur, nolle se ad eum venire & quo 
acciperet beneficia, cum reddere illi paria non posset.’’—Seneca, De Beneficia, lib 
V., cap. Vi., p. YO. 
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mode of reasoning than that passage in which he makes the 
laws remonstrate with him as follows : 


* For consider, by violating these compacts, and offending against any 
of them, what good you will do to yourself or your friends, For that 
your friends will run che risk of being themselves banished, and deprived 
of the rights of citizenship, or of forfeiting their property, is pretty clear. 
And as for yourself, if you should go to one of the neighboring cities, 
either Thebes or Megara, for both are governed by good Jaws, you will 
go there, Socrates, as an enemy to their polity, and snch as have any 
regard for their country will look upon you with suspicion, regarding 
you as acorrupter of the laws, and you will confirm the opinion of the 
judges, so that they will appear to have condemned you rightly, for whoso 
is acorrupter of the laws will appear in all likelihood to be a corrupter 
of youths and weak-minded men, Will you, then, avoid these well-gov- 
erned cities and the best-ordered men? And should you do so, will it be 
worth your while to live? Or will you approach them, and have the 
effrontery to converse with them, Socrates, on subjects the same as you 
did here, that virtue and justice, legal institutions and laws, should be 
most highly valned by men? Anddo you not think that this conduct of 
Socrates would be very indecorous? You must think so. 

*“ But you wi!l keep clear of these places, and go to Thessaly, Crito's 
friend, for there is the greatest disorder and licentiousness, and perhaps 
they will gladly hear you relating how dro!ly you escaped from prison, 
elad in some dress or covered with a skin, or in some other disguise such 
as fugitives are wont to dress themselves in, having so changed your 
usual appearance. And will no one say that you, thongh an old man, 
with but a short time to live, in all probability, have dared to have such 
a base desire of life as to violate the most sacred laws? Perhaps not, 
should you not offend any one. Butif youshould you will hear, Socrates, 
many things utterly unworthy of yon. You will live, too, in a state of 
abject dependence on ajl men, and as their slave. But what will you do 
in Thessaly besides feasting, as if you had gone to Thessaly to a ban 
quet? And what will become of those discourses about justice and all 
other virtues? But do you wish to live for the sake of your children, 
that you may rear and educatethem? What then? Will you take them 
to Thessaly, and there rear and educate them, making them aliens to 
their country, that they may owe you this obligation too? Or, if not 
so, being reared here, will they be better reared and educated while you 
are living, though not with them ? for your friends will take care of them. 
Whether, if you go to Thessaly, will they take care of them, but if you 
go to Hades will they not take care of them? If, however, any advantage 
is to be derived from those that say they are your friends, we must think 
they will. 

“Then, O Socrates, be persuaded by us who have nurtured you, and 
do not set a higher value on your children, or on life, or on anything else 
than justice, that, when you arrive in Hades, you may have all this to 
say in your defence before those who have dominion there. For neither 
here in this life, if you do what is propose d, does it appear to be better, 
or more just, or more holy to yourself, or any of your friends; nor will 
it be better for you when you arrive there. But now you depart, it you 
do depart, unjustly treated, not by us, the laws, but by men; but should 
you escape, having thus disgracefully returned injury for injury and evil 
for evil, having violated your own compacts and connections which you 
made with us, and having done evi! to those to whom you least of all 
should have done it, namely yourself, your friends, your country, and us, 
both we shall be indignant with yon as long as you live, and there our 
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brothers, the laws in Ilades, will not receive you favorably, knowing that 
you atten pted, as far as you were able, to dk stroy us, Let not Crito, 
then, persnade you to do what he advises, rather than we. 

‘The “4 things, ny dear frie dl, Crito., be assure d I seem To hear, as 
the votaries of Cybele seem to hear the flutes, And t ind of these 
words booms in my ear, and makes me incapable of ieee ng anything 


else.”"— Pluto, vol. i., p. 43 

Need we say that_no jurist could vindicate the laws more 
eloquently than this, or = nt stronger inducements to 
respect and obs v them ? Nor did it fail to produce the 
desired effvet. Even Crito admits that Socrates is right after 
all Nor have there been any since his time, whose opinions 
possess much weight, that have taken a different view of the 
case. The best erities are of opinion that it would have been 
beneath the dignity of Socrates to have tried to con- 
ciliate the favor of his judges. teferring to the contrary 
View, as entertained by a certain class, Quintillian remarks: 
‘* But such a course would have been unbecoming to Socrates ; 
and he, therefore, pleaded like a man who thought himself 
deserving not of ;punishment, but of the highest honors ; for, 
wisest of men as he was, he preferred that what remained 
of his life should be lost rather than that pertion of it which 
was past 5 and since he was not sufficiently understood by 
the men of his day, he committed himself to the judgment of 
posterity, and purchased, by the sacrifice of a short portion 
of extreme old age, a life that will last forever.’’* 

Onee more, however, when the fatal hour was approach- 
ing Crito tried to induce him to eseape ; but Socrates was 
resolute to the last : his fortitude seemed to increase, if pos- 
sible, as his end drew near. Not that he made any displ Ly 

his courage, or any effort to show that he was superior in 
this respect to other men. On no oceasion of his lite was he 
more calm, more modest, or more cheerful than he was while 
the executioner was preparing the fatal draught for him ; his 
last moments are thus deseribed : 


‘But when he came from bathing he sat down, and did not speak 
much afterwards; then the otticer of the Eleven came in, l, standing 
near him, said: *Soerates, J shall not have to find that fault with l 
that Ido with others, that they are angry with me and curse me when, 
by order of the archons, I bid them drink the poison. But you, on all 

her occa ms during the time you have been here, I have found to be 


‘ 
the most noble, meek, and excellent maa of all that ever came into this 
] lace ; ana, therefore, lam now well convineed that you Ww ill not inery 





nim Vir sipientissimus, quod superesset ex vita 1 porire, quan 
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with me. for vou k vy who are to blame, but with the Now, then, 
for you know what I came to announee to you, farewell, di. ivor to 
bear what is inevitable as easily as possible.” And at the sa time, 
bursting into tears. he tr } 


ars, he turned away and withdrew. 
after him, said, * And thon, too. f 
will do as vou direct.” At the 


same time, turning to us, | ! 





















l as 
visited me l eor and roved . thioat 
ot mm und 4 I to ‘ B ror Crito 
let us i 30 f s l ounded 
if not, let t m ! But It Socrates, 
' that the s +s is not yet set Lesides, I 
know others | y late, afte id been 
4 announced to thet ind ive pped and ¢ ! f l even 
have enjoved the objects of their |] ve, Do not hasten then, for there is 
yet time.’ Upon this, Socrates replied: ‘ These n wWhiom 4 mention, 
Crito, do these things with good reason, for they think they shall gain by 
so doing, and I too with good reason shall not do so: { t I shall 
gain nothing by drinking a little later, except to be e rid us to 
myself, in being so fond of life, and sparing of it when ne anv longer 
remains, Go, then,’ he said, ‘obey, and do not resist 
‘Crito, | ng heard this, nodded to the boy that stood near. And th 
, boy. having e ont, and staved for some time. came. brir vith him 
the man that w s to administer the poison, who bre rhtit ready pounded 
in acup. And Socrates, on seeing the man, said, * Well, my good frie 
. kiled in these matters must I d N else, 
than when ye it have drunk it, wa t ! t eis a 
your legs, then lie down; thus it will do its purpose.’ And 
‘time he held out the cup to Socrates. And hi ' received 
rfully, Echeerates, neither trembling. nor changing at all in 
ntenance, but, as he was wont, looking steadfastly at the man, 
s vou of this potion, with respect to making mition to 
it lawtul or not?’ ‘We only pound so much, Socrates,’ he 
think licient to drink.’ 
rstan he said, ‘but it is certainly both lawfal and 
y to the gods, that my departure ee thit may be 
theref I pray, and so may it | \ said this 
| 
off 1 ind calmly Thus far mos s were with d 
t restrain ourselves from weepil but Ww W saw him 
drit , a I lie lt ( draug t. w ( ] >s ) but 
In spite of sei tears mn ul ft tf so t ( my 
face, I we for myself, for I did not weep fo u for 
tune, in b r ( l 1 of such a friend 1} { me, 
when he could t restrain his tears, had ris \ lorus, 
even bef this, had not ceased wee y t to an 
vO! oft f. ‘ ner l lamenting ‘ r ' 
present pt Socrates self But he said, * W mud x, my 
adm le ft . I indeed. for this reason « ‘ ‘ 
women t t thy nent ent ta { y of this | 
bear up. 

* When w ve were ashamed, and rest l rt But 
he walke e said that his legs we y, lay 
dl W = ) ’ ‘ ‘ 

] 
asked if hel I aid t \ I s he pressed 
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his thighs; and thus going higher, he showed us that he was growing 
cold and stiff. Then Socrates touched himself. and ssid that, w ee n the 
poison resched his heart, he should then depart.”"—Pl/o, vol. i., p. 125. 

The execution of such a man is an indelible ay on the 
Athenian character, and it has always been held to be astrong 
argument against democracy. None who have charge sd 
republics with ingratitude have failed to quote it as an 
example. Nor will it answer the question to say that the 
people were ignorant, for they were undoubtedly not only 
the most enlightened of their time, but perhaps were quite 
as much so as any others that have since established and 
maintained as long as they did, a re public an form of govern- 
ment. It is idle to deny this, for there is abundant proof of 
it. Hadthe Athenians been an illiterate, ignorant people, 
they could never have derived any pleasure either from the 
great tragic or comic writers with whose productions they 
were delighted. No illiterate person could understand Aris- 
tophanes, not to meution ZEschylus, } Sophocles, or Euripides, 
There is not an act or a scene in the dramas of either which 
does not contain allusions that were utterly unintelligible to 
those unacquainted with the earlier Greek poets and philoso- 
phers, including Hesiod, Homer, Pythagoras, and Thales. 

Who can pretend that our people could understand at the 
present day dramas which would derive so much of their 
interest from subtle allusions to various systems of philoso- 
phy y taught for the last two hundred years; or, to certain 
situations, theories, precepts, or pee uliarities of style.in the 
works of Chaucer, Be n Jonson, Shi ikespe are, Milton, Dryden, 
&e. Need we say it would re quire a much higher degree 
of training than our common schools afford to do this? In- 
deed, we fear that there are not many of our public school 
teachers, male and female, who are capable of relishing such 
plays. 

The Athenians, then, were not ignorant as compared 
with what are called the enlightened peoples of modern 
times, although it is certain that they became much demor- 
alized under the rule of the Thirty Tyrants. They were 
guilty of such judicial atrocities as the execution of Socrates 
and of their six victorious generals, and the banishment of 
Themistocles, Aristides, and Cymon, not because they were 
ignorant as a people, but because no extent of educational 
fucilities can make the masses thoughtful. If the people of 
the present day had the same unlimited power as the 
Athenians had, it is their best fellow-citizens they, too, would 
be most likely to put to death, especially if they had but just 
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freed themselves from an oppressive and cruel tyranny of 
thirty years duration, and were led to believe that those 
fellow-citizens had sympathised with their oppressors. 

That the Athenians were thus actuated by passion is suf- 
ficiently evident from their subsequent conduct; for they 
solem) ly asked pardon of the manes ot Socrates, expressing 
their deepest regret for the wrong they had done their best 
friend.* In the same spirit of repentance and contrition 
they erected a temple to his memory. It is true that all 
this is no more than what Socrates himself said of the fickle 
conduct of the multitude in a passage which we have quoted 
above, namely, that they would put one to death to-day 
without any sufficient reason, an! would restore him to life 
again to-morrow without any reason; a sentiment in which 
the greatest thinkers since his time have fully coneurred. 

But assuming that the cruel injustice and ingratitude of 
the Athenians should be attributed not to their own charaec- 
ter or disposition, as influenced by the tyranny under which 
they had so long labored, but to their democratic form of 
government, then the question arises, did Democracy vommit 
more atrocious acts after all than Monarchy? In order to 
answer this fairly the Athenians must be compared to their 
contemporaries ; at least to those who lived in the same era. 
If we compare them thus to their royal and priueely neigh- 
bors we shall find that after all the republicans did not com- 
mit more or worse excesses than the monarchists. We need 
only mention a few instances: It was not the democratic 
principle that induced Ptolemy, the uncle of Alexander the 
Great to assassinate his brother Alexander in order that 
he might usurp the kingdom of Macedon. A. still 
worse ma, if possible, was Philip, who died by a 
stab from Pausanius. Another of the family condemns 
Cleopatra and her son to be thrown into a furnace of molten 
brass. Yet another member poisons Demetrius, and murders 
all from whom he thinks he has any opposition to appre- 
hend. Now, be it recollected that the kingdoin of Macedon 
alone furnishes these instances, and many others. It is true 


* It is rece din the argument of one of the orations of Isocrates that 
Euripides ma le the Ather hians weep by a passage in his tragedy of Palamedes, 
which reproached them with the death of the philos ipher: ‘* Ye have mur- 
dered the best of tae Greeks.’’ The ec pagerwor nt Bane oes on to say that, knowing 


it was Socrates that was alluded to, the whole theatre rose with one accord and 
wept ‘(wai vonray, ro Séarpoy anav danpvee, Siort mEpi Vwxpa- 
Tovs nvirrero).’ It is proper to add that some think that Socrates survived 
Euripides ; be this as it my, no fact is better established than that each of the 
three great tragic authors had the greatest veneration for the philosopher. 
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that these were not jndicial acts but the acts of individuals ; 
but it is not the less true that they resulted from the 
monarchieal principle quite as much ‘as the execution of 
Socrates and other similar atrocities resulted from the 
democratie principle. 

As to the philosophy of Socrates, it is snffi ‘iently known 
by its fruits. Tis pupils were the most profound] thinkers 
of his tiie ; and certain it is that they have not since been 
surpassed in their respective spheres. In proof of this it 
would be almost sufficient to mention the names of Plato, 
Xenophon, and sehines. But be it remembered, that 
there are illustrious philosophe rs who, if they did not learn 
directly from him, received instructions from his p! ipils. This 
is true, for example, of Aristotle, the pupil of Plato. The 
Socratic school produce “i seven sects: name ly, the Cynic, 
Stoic, Academic, Peripatetic, Eliac, Megaric, and Cyrenaie. 
Antisthenes, the founder ot the C ynie school, receive | his les- 
sons from Socrates, on the banks of the Ilissis; and the Stoic 
sect, founded by Zeno, was but an off-shoot of the Cynte, 
though not less famous than its parent. The Academic sect 
was founded by another of Socrates’ disciples, the divine 
Plato. 

The Academie in turn produced the Peripatetic, with 
Aristotle at its head. But we need mention no more of the 
Socratic schools ; there is glory enough for any mortal in 
those we have mentioned: so much, indeed, that we think 
we niy repeat the comparison made at the beginning of this 
article, that no man has made a nearer approach to Jesus 
Christ in the good he hasrendered mankind by his teaehings, 
than Socrates. 

His mode of teaching wasas ingenious, original and sue- 
cessful as the lessons which he taught were wise and useful. 
He never indulged in long harangues to his pupils either in 
the Lyceum, or the public squares, but always allowed as 
many as could find it convenient to teke part with him in 
discussing the subject under consideration. He never pre- 
tended to possess any more knowledge than what he brought 
to light by his interrogatories during the discussion 3 in pro- 
portion as others affected superior wisdom and learning did 
he cotninence to speak like an unsophisticat “d person whom 
a school-boy micht silenee. This encourag ~ his Opp ment, 
who mE 3 in gorgeous declamation; but just when he 
thinks, if a stranger, that his vie tory is complete, Socrates 
kindly suggests that there are still some little things which 
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he does not entirely understand. Not that he has the 
least doubt of the learning or genius of his interloeutor, for 
whose opinions he tells him he has the ereatest leference. 
The person thus complimented involveshimself deeper and 
deeper, telling him that he has only to make known to him 
anv difficulties he may have in order to secure a satisfactory 
and immediate solution. At last Suerates proposes a 
question, generally avery simple one, such as a child might 
ask; but this is soon followed by another and another, the 
last being alwavs the most difficult, until at leneth the 
person who regarded him as a mere simpleton at the begin- 
ning finds himself so completely enveloped in his arguments 
that he has no means of escape. 

But the philosopher never exults in this ; he is still ecom- 
plimentary and eneouraging, although if his interlocutor is 
a prot sstonal sophist, he does not fee] the less mortified or 
provoked by the friendly smiles and easy manners of his 
antagonist. Accordingly, the probability is that no matter 
how much he has learned from Socrates, he withdraws from 
the discussion as his enemy. It was otherwise, however, 
with the youth of Athens, or with any sensible man whose 
vices had not attracted the attention of the philosopher, but 
who loved truth and esteemed knowledge. Both of these 
classes were convineed of the superiority of Socrates, above 
all others, as an instruetor, and they loved and venerated 
him accordingly. All agreed that by no other system than 
his could they learn so much in a given time, and that by no 
other system could the valuable lessons they received from 
him have bee nso indellibly impressed on their iiinas. In 
short, except to the mnale‘actors and superstitious of his time, 
Socrates rendered philosophy as attractive and delightful as 
it was useful, beautiful, and sublime, and the best judges, 
in all subsequent times, have given him credit for it aecord- 
ingly.* 

If the wife of the philosopher was as great a termagant as 
she is re presented in several ancient works, and as it has long 
been the fashion to regard her, there is all the more honor due 


To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From heaven descended to the low-roofd house 
Of Socrates ; see there his tenement 

Whom well inspired the oracle pronounced 

\ st of men; from whose mouth issued forth 
MeHiftinous streams, that water’d all the schools, 
Of academics old and new, with thos: 


surnamed Peripateticks, and the sect 


I ean, and the Stoick sever Vilton 
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to him. But there is really no proof that she was very dis- 
agreeable, or very unkind ; on the contrary, there are well 
authenticated facts which make her appear in altogether a 
different light. One of the finest passages in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon is that in which Socrates reproves his son Lam- 
procles for having failed in his duty to his mother, reminding 
him that she deserved very diffe rent treatment at his hands. 
“Do you think,” says the philosopher, “ that this mother 
who is so benevolent to you, who, when you are ill, takes care 
of you to the utmost of her power that you may recover your 
health, and that you may want nothing that is nec essary for 
you, and who be sides, entreats the gods for many blessings 
on your head, and pays vows for you, is a harsh mother. For 
my part, I think that if you cannot endure such a mother you 
cannot endure anything that is good.’* This is sufficie ntly 
clear. But it may be replied that her being kind enough as 
a mother was perfectly consistent with her being unkind 
a wife; but we have the testimony of Plato on this point. 
In tne account of Socrates’ death, from which we have 
given an extract above, the following passage occurs: 
‘* When we entered we found Socrates just freed from his 
bonds, and Xantippe, you know her, holding his little boy 
and sitting by him. As soon as Xantippe saw us, she we pt 
aloud, and said such things as women usually do on such 
occasions, as * Socrates, your friends will now converse with 
you for the last time, and you with them.’ But Socrates, 
looking towards C rito, said, ‘ Crito, let some one take her 
home.’ Upon which some of Crito’s attendants led her 
away wailing and beating herself.’+ This shows that if she 
was a termagant, she was kind at heart; and there are not 
many termagants who have much tenderness. Indeed the 
truth seems to be that the only foundation for the character 
assigned to Xantippe was that she sometimes sought to awake 
her husband from his reveries, and perhaps use dd some phy- 
sical force to bring him home; so that as she thought, he 
might not bea laughing-stock to the passers-by. It was 
very natural that those who saw her drag him in this way, 
and perhaps scold him at the same time for subjecting him- 
self to ridicule, should think that she was a harsh and 
tyrannical woman ; whereas those acquainted with the fact 
and aware of her motive, would regard her in a very different 
light. 
But whatever was the real character of Xantippe or her 


* Mam., bovk ii,,ch. 11. + Phaw-lo, in Plato, c. 9. 
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son, Socrates was an honor to human nature and a benefac- 
torof mankind. There are none of us who can make any 
pretensions to sound reasoning who are not more or less 
indebted to his philosophy, although we may never have 
read either Piato or Xenophon, for his thoughts pervade 
every literature. Wherever his dialogues are reported, 

whether in Plato or Xe nophon, they are easily distinguished 
by their wonderful clearness aul lucidity ; for neither of his 
two great pupils approaches him in this respect, although 
Xenophon has beea more successful in imitating his pecu- 


liar graphicalness andl simplicity of style than Plato. Both, 
however, are eminently Soer: itic ; we need hardly add, there- 


fore, that both should be studied. It is not sufficient to 
read them once, twice, or even three times ; not because they 
are obscure, for they are rarely so, but because they are 
everywhere pregnant with thought, everywhere imbued 
with the true Socratic wisdom, especially the works of Plato, 
which constitute a veritable fountain of knowlelge, but 
which, precisely because they are thus invaluable, are read 
only by the judicious and thoughtful few. 


Arr. I1.—1. Systema Salurnium. By Curistias Huyeens, Hagar, 
1659, 
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2. On the Rings of Saturn. By G. P. Boxp. Goutp’s 
cal Journal, vol.ii., pp. 5-10, May, 1851. 
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3. On the Constitution of Saturn’s Rings. by Sgercage oa Perrer, 
LL.D. GovLp’s Astronomical Journal, vol. +» Pp 17 -10, June, 
S51. 


4, On the Adams Prize-Problem for 1866. By Bensawin Petace, 
LL.D. Govrn’s Astronomical Journal, vol, iv., Pp- 110-112, 
Septem be r, L855. 

5. On the Stability of the Motions of Saturn’s Rings. An Essay 
which obtained the Adams Prize for the year 1856, in the 
University of Cambridge. By J. CLerk Maxwent, M.A. 4to. 
Cambridge, 185%. 


THERE are certain problems in astronomy which invite the 
attention and abilities of the mathematician and the astren- 
omer, by their practical importance. Such are pre-eminently 
the lunar theory and the figure of the earth. Second in 
imports nee are the planetary theory and the theory of the 
suu’s real and apparent motions. Other departments of astron- 
omy excite the perseverance and the talent of the analyst 
on account of their illustration of some general principle of 
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nature, and of the mechanical laws which regulated the forma- 
tion of the universe, and still control its phenomena. Among 
this last class we must reckon the theory of comets and that 
of the Saturnian system. 

Saturn, besides being next to the largest and most influ- 
ential member of the planetary system, is surrounded by an 
unknown number of rings, which encompass the primary 
equaforially, like an immense but very narrow belt, in every 
part separated from the body of the planet. We are thus 
invited to a consideration of our knowledge respecting this 
far-off member of our planetary group. 

Sir William Herschel was the first to show that the equa- 
torial diameter of Saturn is greater than the polar. In 1782 
he determined the former to be 22°:S1, and the latter 20°°61. 
These numbers give an ellipticity of 1-1037th. In 1805, 
however, the same astronomer came to the conclusion that 
although the equatorial diameter exceeded the polar, yet it 
was not the longest diameter of the planet, but that such 
diameter was that which passes through the latitude of 43° 
20. He tixed the ratio of the three diameters as the num- 
bers 36, 35°41, 32. Many years ago, Professor Airy showed 
that the Hersehelian form of Saturn could vet be accounted 
for by theory. This form was admitted among astronomers 
as the figure of Saturn, in consequence of the high authority 
upon which the alleged irregularity rested, until the year 
1832, when Professor Bessel, the greatest astronomer of our 
day, resolved to ascertain the form of Saturn direetly from 
measurement. The resu't of his investigation shows how 
easily a great mind may be led to take for truth that which 
is not, when a hypothesis is not subjected to a critical inves- 
tigation. 

By careful measurement Bessel found the apparent equa- 
torial diameter of the planet, at the mean distance from the 
earth, to be 17°:053, and that of the polar 15-381. These 
measures give, for the ellipticity of the planet, 1-10°19th, 
which is a very little greater than that assigned by Herschel. 
Bessel’s method of procedure was to assume that the figure of 
Saturn is that of an oblate spheroid, with axes as indicated 
by the above measurement, and he then calculated the value 
of several diameters having a given inclination to the axes, 
aud then to measure directly the length of such diameters. 
The result was a complete confirmation of the spheroidal 
theory of the form of the planet, as the following table will 
show :* 


* Grant's Hist. Phys. Astronomy, p. 293 
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DISTANCE FROM THE EQUATOR | MEASURED DIAMETER CALCULATED DIAMETER. 
oe = | 17’ 18 9 17” 053 
22 30 | 16 -679 16 °777 
$5 0 16 249 16-169 
67 30 15 5 15 -t07 
an 0 15 3 ] 4 


We thus see that Bessel’s theory responded very faithfully 
to the requirements of nature. 

Aeeording to the measures of the axes of Saturn, made 
at the Greenwich Observatory, England, the ellipticity of 
the planet is 1-9°23d. Measures made by Professor Seechi, 
of the observatory of the Collegio Romano, on the 25th of 
April, 1861, give 19-988 for the equatorial and 18-024 for 
the polar diameter of Saturn.* The accuracy of Professor 
Seechi as an observer, the size of his instrument, and the 
transparency of the atmosphere in Italy, all coneur to render 
Professor Seechi’s measures reliable. These numbers give, 
for the ellipticity of the planet, 1-10°13th, which differs but 
little from Bessel’s determination. If we suppose Saturn 
homogeneous, the ellipticity of his surface is to the ellip- 
ticity of the earth, sup posed homogeneous, inversely as the 
ratio of the product of the density of the former by the 
square of the time of rotation, to the product of the density 
of the latter by the square of the time of rotation.t If we 

take the ellipticity of the earth at 1-230th, we find that of 
Saturn to be 1—5°Sth; and if we call the ellipticity of the 
former 1-30uth, that of the latter is 1-7-6th. As these 
values differ cousiderably from that derived from observation, 
we conclude that Saturn is not homogeneous -in internal 
structure, but increases in density pretty rapidly from the 
surface to the centre. When we consider that the mean 
deusity of Saturn is only one-cig!ith of that of the earth, we 
must conclude that its surface must be composed of materials 
whieh with us would be ca'led pretty “ light.” 

The surface density of the earth is about one-half that of 
its mean density ; and, if we suppose the same law to hold 
with Saturn, we shall find the outside of it to be composed 
of materials whose mean density is about two-thirds of that 
of pine wood. 

ue force of gravity on the surface of Saturn at the 


ese Measures were Communicated to me by Professor Kirkwood in a 
letter dated February 15, 1865 


t Airy’s Mathematical Tracts, p. 159, fourth edition 
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equator is a little greater than that of the earth, for bodies 
fall there 17 6 feet the first secoud, while on the earth they 
fall about 16-1 feet. We thus see that, so far as weight 
is concerned, a person on Saturn would be cireumstanced 
nearly the same as on the earth. Let these things be as they 
may, we are sure of one thing, namely, that, whatever may 
be the structure and genius of the Saturnian inhabitants, 
they must be adapted to their circumstances of light, heat, and 
gravity, and whatever may act upon and influence them on 
that distant world. We may here observe = many persons 
seem to think that we must take earthly circumstances as 
a criterion by which to judg re of the clasiedion of other 
worlds to the happiness of the beings that people them ; 
but we must remember that the earth was not adapted to 
man, but man to the earth. The earth and planets were 
first formed, and atterwards their inhabitants; and the God 
of nature could as well adapt a being to Jupiter or Saturu 
as to the Earth. 

The great oblateness of the figure of Saturn indicates 
a rapid retary motion, and observation has shown that it 
revolves on its axis in ten hours twenty-nine minutes and 
seventeen seconds.* 

From observations on the belts of Saturn, Sir William 
Herschel concluded the planet to be surrounded by an atinos- 
phere, perhaps ef considerable density. The belts are gener- 
ally disposed approximately parallel to the equator of Saturn. 
Herschel gave considerable attention to their phenomena 
between the years 1775 and 1750, and he found them 
continually changing. The variations in the appearance of 
the belts were such as would characterize an atmospheric 
fluid. The most constant of these belts isa “grey equa- 
torial stripe.” Next to this follow several others, but the 
forms ire variable. They are not always parallel, nor do 
they extend as far as the poles. The polar regions present a 
remarkable phenomenon, a change in the reflection of light, 
which is dependent on Saturn’s seasons. In the winter 
season of the pole, the region is more brightly luminous ; and 
whether this results from the temporary accumulation of ice 
and snow, or from the increase in the density of the clouds, 
we must still refer its origin to an atmosphere surrounding 
the planet. Herschel found the polar regions to change their 


* Herschel’s Oudlines, art. 514. Sir Wm. Herschel, from watching a belt, 
cor o'nded the period to be 10 h. 16 min. 0-44 sec.—(rrant’s Mast. of Phys. Ast, 
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brightness, increasing or decreasing according as they were 
turned further from, or nearer to, the direct influenee of the 
solar rays. In 1793, when the south pole had been exposed 
to the influence of the sun for some time, he perceived that 
the whole surface around it was of a pale whitish color, 
much less brigit than the rings, and not even equalling, in 
this respect, the white belts encempassing the equatorial parts 
of the planet. The north polar region, on the other hand, 
was of a bright white color. In 1+06, the north pole having 
been for som time illuminated by the sun, the surrounding 
region had lost much of its lustre, but the south polar 
region had regained its former brightness. “ The latter were 
now decidedly brighter than the equatorial regions of the 
planet, as was evident from the appearances they severally 
exhibite. | when viewed with a telese cope. With a magnifying 
power of 527, the south polar regions continued to ap pear 
very white, while, on the contrary, the regions near the 
equator assumed a yellowish tinge.”’* These phenomena indi- 
cate the existence of an atmosphere. 

Certain phenomena, which Sir William Herschel observed 
during the occultations of the satellites, also led to the 
same conclusion. ‘ He found in each instance that the 
satellite, after coming up to the planet, continued to hang on 
its limb fur some time before it actually vanished.” On one 
vecasion Mimas was observed by him, to remain in apparent 
contact with the disk of the planet for the space of twenty 
minutes. From this we conclude the horizontal refraction of 
the Saturnian atmosphere at the surface of the planet to 
amount to 2”. Notwithstanding that this small amount is 
not very couclusive for the existence of an atmosphere, yet 
it goes to strengthen the conclusion drawn from the other 
tacts above given. 

We may add that the bright belts of Saturn, like those 
of Jupiter,t are very probably clouds floating in the atmos- 
phere of the planet, while the dark bands are where we see 
through clear sky, aud view the comparatively dark body of 
Saturn : 

How complete the knowledge of the Saturnian system 
was, as observed and described by Christian Huygens, when 
compared with that developed by Galileo’s discovery of the 
triple configuration of the planet; but how imperfect is 
Huygen’s description of it in his Systema Saturnium, when we 





Girant’s Hist. Phys. Astronomy, p. 254. t Outlines, art. 513. 
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compare it with that given by modern astronomers! 
Huvge us, With more powe rful te lescope s than Galileo pos- 
SCSSC “dl, was en ible d to comple te a dise overy begun by the 
latter, by showing that the triple appearance of the pli inet, 
as seen by Galileo, was owing to a ring which com ple tely 
surrounded it. Huygens made this discovery in 1655, but 
he did not publish a complete description of all that was 
then known respecting Saturn, till 1659, when he published 
his Systema Saturnium. In this work, before giving his own 
views, he enters into an explanation of the various hypoth- 
eses which had been put forth to account for the triple 
appearanee which Saturn sometimes presents when viewed 
with a low telescopic power. Huygens introduces his own 
theory of the subject by remarking that undoubte lly all the 
primary bodies of the solar system revolve around fixed axes. 
He also considers it to be established, by observation, that 
the rotatory velocity of each primary is more rapid than the 
orbit motion of any of the sm: iller bodies revolving around 
it; and he henee concludes that Saturn and his appe ndage 
revolve with a rapid velocity around an axis. From observa- 
tious carefully condueted, he concludes that nothing but a 
ring, completely surrounding the planet, will account for all 
the pheuomena observed, According to the custom of the 
times, he announced his discovery in the form of an anagram, 
which reads, when the letters are properly placed and trans- 
lated into English: ‘The planet is surrounded by a slender 
flat ring; everywhere distinct from its surface, and inclined 
to Gie ec liptic. - 

The telescope which Huygens employed, did not reveal 
to him the fact that the ring is +z Two amateur 
Knglish astronomers, Dr. Ball and Mr. W. Ball, of Minehead, 
North Devonshire, first noticed the daplicity of the ring in 
October, 1665, ten years before Dominique Cassini noticed 
the division. 

Huygens originally supposed the plane of the ring to be 
paralle with the equator, and consequently inclined to the 
ecliptic under an angle of 2 30’. He first fixed the longi- 
tude of the asec nding ie in 153° of longitude, and after- 
wards in 1708 30’. Maraldi the elder first gave a complete 
theory of the method for determining the elements otf bt 


ring. He determined the inclination of the plane of the ing 


to the yr lane e ot the ecliptic, from the passage of the }! lanet 
through the node of the ring, in 1715, to be 31° 20", and 


the longitude of the ascending node 166° 17’. 
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In 1S11, when the ring was very open, Professor Bessel 
measured, with a micrometer attached to a sixteen-inch tele- 
scope by Dolland, the axis of the ellipse formed by the projeetion 
of the ring, and he found the inelination to be vs 541 
This measnrement differs considerably from the result ob- 
tained by Maraldi, which had been in use among astronomers. 
Subsequent measurements by M. Struve, with ¥enanhobet s 
great refractor, at Dorpat. in 1826, gave for the inclination 
of the ring 28° 59, with an error not exceeding 67-4. A 
few years afterwards, when Bessel had got possession of a 
splendid heliometer, he repeated his measurements for 
determining the elements of the ring. He continued them 
during a perio lembraced between the years [830 and 1834. 
His final result, after a very thorough discussion, gave 2S* 
10’ 44'"°7 for the inclination of the plane of the ring to the 
plane of the ecliptic, and 166° 53’ 8’°9 as the longitude of 
the ascending node for 1800. He also found that the node 
of the ring retreats upon the plane of the ecliptic at the rate 
of 46''462 annually, which will cause it to complete a 
revolution in a retrograde order, it the rate remains uniform 
in 27 600 years. 

Newtou’s law of universal gravitation showed, many years 
before the facet was discovered, that the rings of Saturn 
must rotate about an axis; and Laplace showed that the 
perio could not differ much from ten hours thirty-two 
minutes. About the same time Sir William Herschel 
determined the period of rotation, by watching the return of 
a lucid point to the same position, to be ten hours thirty- 
two minutes and fifteen seconds. This result, which ecor- 
Is so ne arly with the above determination of L aplae e, 
deduced from the mechanical conditions which are necessary 
to the stability of the ring, is a strong proot of the natural 
growth of the system frum a widely extended fluid body, 
We must pot omit to state that several distinguished 
observers, and among them the late Professor Bond, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., have failed to find any evidence, from observa 
tion, of the rotation of the ring. Sehroeter and Harding 
discovered luminous points on the ring, which did not change 
their position for eight hours together. But we may, per- 
haps, suppose the fluid of which the rings are probably 
composed to be accumulated in a certain position in space, 
and thus be enabled to refleet the light of the sun in a 
peculiar manner. After the restoration of the equilibrium 
the accumulation would be dispersed. It will be worth 
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while to detail a number of observations which have a 
bearing on the position of the rings with respect to the 
centre of the primary, and also on its period of rotation. 

In 1826, M. Struve found that the ring is not concentri- 
cally situated with respect to the planet. From micrometri- 
cal measurements he found the distance from the body of the 
planet to the outer edge of the ring, on the east side of 

Saturn, equal to 1L'’*288, and on the west side only 11 /'-073, 
giving a difference in the distance equal to 0/215.* 
Struve’s observations seemed to show that the eccentric situ- 
ation of the ring is continually on the same side of the planet. 
This, if true, would seem to be inconsistent with a rotation 
of the ring. But there are other observations, made by otlier 
observers, that do not accord with this hypothesis. 

Sir William Herschel was the first to remark thatthe ring 
reflects more light than the body of the planet. He found 
that he could trace the ring in the part projecte!] on the 
body of the primary. Cassini found the inuer ring to be 
brighter than the outer one. Sir Wiliam Herschel discov- 
ered that the brightness of the inner nng gradually diminishes 
towards the inner edge. Struve also thought that the inner 
edge of the interior ring is less regular in its construction, 
and less sharply defined than the outer edge. That the 
ring is not at all times symmetrical seems to be indicated 
by the appearance of the anse. In 1671, when the ring 
was about to disappear, Cassini observed the ansz to con- 
tract considerably. He also noticed that one of the ansa was 
yet visible, while the other could not be seen. He further 
remarked, and this is very important, that the visible part 
was nol always on the same side ot the planet. Ou the 9th of 
October, 1714, six days before the passage of the plane of the 
ring through the earth, Maraldi perceived that the ansze 
were reduced to half their ordinary dimensions. The west- 
ern ausa did not seem to be quite so broad as the eastern. 
On the 12th of thesame mont tne planet was attended only 
by the western ansa. Ono the 29thof November, 1745, Hein- 
sirus perceived the eastern ansa to be longer than the western. 
On the 6th of October, 1773, the planet was observed at 
Cadiz, with ouly the western ansa. On the 17th of January, 
1774, Messier perceived that the eastern ansa was longer than 
the western. On the 4th of January, 1503, Harding wit- 
nessed the reappearance of the western ansa while the east- 


* iH 


umboldt says that the cece nt ic position was diec overed by Schwabe, in 
September, 1827—Cosmos, vol. iv., p. 521, Bohn’s edition. 
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ern one was yet invisible. On the 16th of June of the same 
year, Scliréeter saw the western ansa after the eastern had 
previously disappeared for some time. 

Grant, in commenting on these, says: “ It would seem, 
from these observations, that the western ausa is, in 
general, more easily seen than the eastern. This facet, 
although at variance with the alleged rotation of the ring, 
does not affect the question under consideration, namely, the 
irregularity of the surtace of the ring. which is unequivocally 
indicated by all the observations. There is another cireum- 
stance which abundantly serves to prove that the bounding 
surfaces of the rings are not composed of parallel planes. If 
such were the case, it is manifest that the instants of the disap- 
pearance and re appearance of the ring would be constantly 
regulated by the motions of the planet, and a determinate posi- 
tion of the plane of the ring. Bessel found, however, bya 
strict analytical investigation, that the recorded observations 
of thes + phenomena were incompatible with the results derived 
from the supposition of such a plane. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to admit that the bounding sides of the ring are composed 
of parallel planes.”* The great number of observations which 
we have cited show that the rings are not at all times 
symmetrical. Any mechanical theory of the stability of the 
motion of Saturn’s rings must account tor these irregu- 
larities. 

Some observations of Sir William Herschel, in 1807, led 
him to think that the rings are eucompassed by an atmos- 
phere. He observed that the two poles of the planet did 
not exhibit the same shape. He saw a protuberance about 
the south pole of the planet whic he had not observed on 
any previous occasion, while the north pole region retained 
its usual shape. Careful observations satisfied tim that the 
appearatce did not arise from any irregularity of the planet’ s 
surface. He, therefore , concluded it to be an optical phe- 
nomenon, produced by something that did not similarly affect 
the regions about both poles. He remarked, in reference to 
this point, that the ring was differently situated with respect 
to the opposite sides of the equator of Saturn, being behind 
the planet in the northern hemisphere, and before it in the 
southern. The rays of light which proceeded from the 
south polar region of Saturn to the earth passed pretty 
close to the ring, while those which came from ths region in 
the neighborhood of the north pole traversed an open space 


* Hist Phys Ast., p ~O4. 
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remote from any external influence. We, therefore, can see, 
if the ring be surrounded by an atmosphere, that the rays 
of light issuing from those parts about the south pole would 
be more or less refracted according to the density of the 
medium through which they passed, and woald thus distort 
the figure of the planet, similar to the observed protuberance. 

To these observations of Sir William Herschel we may 
add some made by the same astronomer at the time when 
the rings usually disappear. When the unenlightened side 
is turned towards the earth, it wou'd be supposed that it 
would be invisible to us, but Sir William Herschel was able, 
with his powerful telese pe, to perceive the ring. The Rev. 
W. R. Dawes, in England, and also Professor Bond, with the 
great refractor at Cambridge, Mass., saw the rings under 
similar circumstances at the time of the passage of their plane 
through the earth in 1848-1849. “ Now, since it would 
seem that the edge of the ring is invisible when it is turned 
directly tothe observer,” says Mr. Grant, ‘‘it ought, ad forti ls 
to be invisible in every other position. Hence it follows that 
the invisibility of the ring, during the time that its plane was 
interposed between the earth and the sun, did not arise from 
the light reflected from itsedge. The inference is, therefore, 
unavoidable, that the ring Was visible by means ot the surlace 
which was turned away from the sun, for the opposite 
surface upon which the rays of that luminary directly fell 
was then turned away frum the earth. The observations of 
Mr. Dawes are especiaily conclusive with respect to this 
point. When the plane of the ring was interposed between 
the earth ana the sun (on which oceasion the bright side 
of the ring was turned away from the earth), the ring 
was still faintly visible ; but as the earth continued to 
approach the plane the ring Was seen with greater dilliculty, 
and when it was actually situated in the plane the ring was 
invisible, even when the planet was viewed with Mr. Lassell’s 
tweuty-leet reflector. Now, if the visibility of the ring in 
the above instanee was due to the ligkt reflected by its edge, 
a succession of appearances the reverse of that Indicated by 
observation ought to have taken place ; fur, as the earth 
approached the plane of the ring, the elge of the ring was 
turned more dire: tly towards the observer, and, theretore, it 
ought to have been seeu with increased facility. Th il the 
visibility of the ring, when its plane was interposed between 
the earth and the sun, Wis occasioned by ligglit reflected trom 
its obscure surtace, and not trom its edge, Was still further 
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proved by the observations of Mr. Dawes during the interval 
when the earth was receding from the plane of the ring; 
for, in this case, the ring became more and more distinetly 
visible, according as the elevation of the earth above the 
plane continued to increase.” 

The observations which we have giver above make 
known one of the most interesting phenomena connected 
with the Saturnian system. In explanation of it, Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel suggested that it might arise from the light 
reflected by the planet upon the dark surface of the ring. 

The well-known English optician, Short, saw, with a 
twelve-feet telescope, probably a re ‘lector, two or three divi- 
sions in the outer ring, besides the principal division dis- 
covered by Ball, before mentioned. In the month of June, 
1780, the 19th and 26th, Sir William Hersehel saw, with 
three different reflecting telescopes, a “second black list” 
upon the ring, close to the inner side. On the 29th he could 
see nothing of the kind. As Herschel observed with three 
telescopes, it is not at all probable that what he saw was an 
optieal illusion. In December, 1823, M. Ouetlet, at Paris, 
saw the outer ring divided into two with an achromatic tele- 
scope of ten inches aperture. On the 17th of December, 1825, 
and on the 16th and 17th of January, 1826, Captain Kater 
saw at least three divisions in the outer ring. He used two 
Newtonian reflectors, of six and seven inches aperture, 

On the 25th of April, 1837, at Berlin, the late Professor 
Encke saw the outer ring, with perfect distinctness, divided 
into two nearly equal parts, and he could also see several 
divisions on the inner edge of the inner ring. He used the 
great equatorial of the Berlin Observatory, with an achro- 
matic eye-piece. Onthe 28th of May following, he obtained 
measures of the position of the division of tie outer ring. 
He found it to be 1’: 486 from the outer edge, and 0’ 716 
from the inner edge of the outer ring. 

M. De Vico, with the great achromatic of the observa- 
tory of the Collegio Romano, at Rome, saw, on the 29th of 
May, 1838, besides the two principal rings, three other divi- 
sions, one nearly in the middle of the exterior ring, and two 
in the interior ying. About the time of meridian passage, as 
many as s7r rings were sometim¢s distinctly seen. 

In thesuimmer of LS41, M. Schwabe, of Dessau, gave par- 
ticular attention to the phenomena of Saturn’s rings. Ile 
used a six-feet achromatic, by Fraunhofer. On the 26th of 
July he thought he saw Encke’s division, at least one in 
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about the same position. On the 10th of August it was 
just visible in the eastern ansa, and again on the 17th; and 
on the 10th of September he saw it in the western ansa. He 
observed thirty days in all, but saw the extra division on 
four occasions only, as above. 

On the 7th of September, 1843, Messrs. Lassell and 
Dawes, at Starfield, near Liverpool, distinetly saw the outer 
ring divided into two with a nine-feet Newtonian reflector, 
nine inches aperture. ‘lhey used a power of 450. “ The 
outline of the planet was very sharply d: fined with 
this power, and the primary division of the ring was very 
black, and steadily seen all round the southern side. When 
this was most satisfactorily observed, a dark line was pretty 
obvious on the outer ring.’ In 1842 and in 1845, Professor 
Challis obtained glimpses of an extra division; and in the 
latter year J. R. Hind obtained a view of Encke’s or a 
siinilar division on the eastern arm of the ring. At anotber 
time afterwards, Dawes and Lassell got a very satisfactory 
view of a division in the outer ring, but it did not coincide 
vith Enueke’s division. * : 

In IS5St another weil-authenticated instance of extraor- 
dinary divisions of Saturn’s rivgs was observed by several 
astrouomers. A division in the outer ring was seen by Rev. W. 
R. Dawes, and also by Messrs. Fletcher and Pattinson. It was 
also seen by Mr. Alvan Clark, in this country. In October, 
1s51, W. C. Bond, C. W. Tuttle, and R. F. Bond saw 
several divisions of the old inner rig with the great retractor 
of the Cambridge Observatory, Massachusetts. The atmos- 
phere was unusually tranquil ou the 20th, between the 
hours of 10 and LL, P. M., and Saturn looked beautiful, and 
was steady and distinet. * The inner bright ring was 
minutely subdivided into a large number of small rings, the 
divisions commencing at the edge next the ball, and extend- 
ing outwards about two-thirds the breadth.” The appearance 
was compared to that of a series of waves, the summits cor- 
responding to the narrow rings, and the depressions to the 
divisious. Mr. Dawes saw similar phenomena on the 26th 
ot the same month. t 

We have now given a sufficient number of observations to 
show that the rings of Saturn are sometimes subdivided, but 
that there is no definite place where the divisions occur. 


- Ss ( 


tould’s Astronomical Journal, vol. ii., pp. 5-6; also Hind’s 
Solar System pp 151-152 
¢ Gould’s Astronomical Journal, ii., p. 112. 
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Since the best observers do not always see these divisions 
under favorable circumstances, it is pretty evident that they 
do not always exist, at least of sufficient magnitude to be 
visible to us at this great distance. Any mechanical theory 
of the dynamical equilibrium of the rings must account tor 
the oceasional subdivisions of them. 

So early as 1837 or 1838, it appears that Dr. Galli 
observed a gradual shading off of the inner edge of the 
interior bright ring, and that he published measures of it in 
the Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 1838 ; but the 
discovery excited but little attention. On the Lith of No- 
vember, 18450, Messrs. Bond, of Cambridge, discovered a new 
dusky ring of Saturn, interior to the inner bright ring. On 
the 2¢th and 29th of the same month, Rev. W. R. Dawes 
also saw the new ring. This last astronomer not only saw 
the new ring, but he saw that it was divided by a very fine 
line. By numerous measures he found the distance from the 
inner edge of the inner bright ring to the inner edge of the 
dusky ring equal to 1’’94. 

Since the discovery of this new dusky ring, some very 
interesting observations have been made. During the years 
1852, 1854, and 1855, Professor Bond, of the Cambridge 
Observatory. found that the ball can be seen through the 
rings, and that conse quently they are translucent. He also 
found that the rings are of different colors in different places, 
the equatorial regions being white, the temperate regions 
reddish, and the polar regious bluish. Professor Bond says 
that the shadow of the ball upon the ring can be seen upon 
both sides of it, being rather faint on one side, but on the 
other quite decided. He first noticed this anomalous appear- 
ance in October, 1852. He was unable to give any satis- 
factory account of it, nor of the singular shape of the shadow, 
the couvexity of it being towards che ball, instead of the 
coutrary, as might be expected. * 

If the various measures of the dimensions of Saturn’s 
rings are reliable, they would seem to show that the inner 
edges of the rings are approaching the surface of the planet. 
It is not known that the outer diameter of the ring has varied ° 
since the discovery of the latter by Huygens ; but according 
to the following measures it would seem that the inner 
diameter is contracting as already mentioned: Huygens, in 


1657, made the distance between the ball and the ring, 6’°5 ; 





* Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1857, pp. 675, o74. 
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Huygens and Cassini, in 1695, made it 6” ; in 1719, Bradley 
made it 5°43; Herschel, in 1799, 5’; Struve the elder, in 
1826, 4°°36; Encke and Galli, in 1838, 4’"04; and Otto 
Struve, in 1851, 3’°67. At this rate of decrease, Professor 
Peirce estimates that the ring will be destroyed in some part, 
in seventy years from this time (LS66).* 

Can it be, then, that we are to witness the destruction of 
this beautiful appendage of the planet Saturn? Can it be 
that a ring whose existence for so many ages has not been 
endangered is to be destroyed within three-quarters of a 
century 7? We think not. It is a case perfectly analogous to 
others in the solar system, that the perturbations of the ring 
should cause it both to contraet and expend its dimensions. 
As yet the laws of these mutations have not been discovered ; 
but from the triumphs of Newton’s law of gravitation in 
other parts of the solar system, we have every reason 
to believe that the laws regulating the motions of Saturn’s 
rings will one day be made known by the industry of the as- 
tronomer and the skill of the mathematician. The problem 
is, indeed, one of extreme difficulty, and none but the 
masters are prepared to attempt it. Professor Peirce has 
revealed more of the true laws of the mutation of the 
rings than any other geometer that has attempted the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

We have already mentioned the observations of Herschel, 
Dawes, and Bond, showing that the rings can be seen when 
the dark side is turned towards the earth. Since the 
rings are translucent, is it not sufficient to account for the 
visibility of the dark side of the rings? We have already 
shown that the rings are the more distinctly visible the 
higher the earth is above their pli ine, or the less oblique ly 
the rays of light proceed from the surface of the rings. 
This is just what we should expect if the rays proceed from 
the sun through the rings. According to this view, then, 
we are not under the necessity of supposing the rings to 
be encompassed with an atmosphere, to account for the 
_ phenomenon of the visibility of the unilluminated side of the 
rings. 

Maxwell sayst that some observations seem to show that 
the rays of light not only pass through the dusky ring, but 
they appear to suffer no refraction and consequently they 
must pass between the particle ofthe ring. But if the ring 

> Annual of Scientitic Discovery for 1856, p. 380. 
¢ Essay on the Stability of the Motions of Saturn’s Rings, p. 2 
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be very rare or very thin, or both, as observations seem to 
indicate, since the ring is incap able of reflecting mueh light, 
the ball seen through the ring might, perh: aps, not be much 
distorted. 

Having reviewed our knowledge respecting the rings of 
Saturn so far as it is deduced from observation, we may 
now ask, By what natural mechanism are they sustained 
around the planet? Notwithstanding a mutiplicity of other 
labors that more immediately demanded his attention, 
Laplace found time to give some thought to the theory of 
Saturn’s rings. Until within the last tew years, it was sup- 
posed that they were solid bodies surrounding the planet. 
Accordingly L apls we sought for the conditions of dynamical 
equilibrium of solid rings. One of the first conditions 
required is that the rings be possessed of a rotatory motion 
that will develop a centrifugal foree sufficient to counteract 
the attractive influences of the primary. 

If we imagine a homogeneous fluid spread around Saturn 
in the form of a ring of which the generating curve is an 
ellipse, analysis shows that it will be in equilibrium, when 
acted upon ‘by the mutual attraction of its particles, their 
gravitation towards the primary, and their centrifugal force, 
if the magnitude of the ellipse be small in comparison with 
its distance fiom the centre of Saturn, and the greater axis 
of the generating curve be directed towards the centre of the 
primary. The duration of the rotation of the ring is nearly 
the same as that of a satellite moved cireularly at the distance 
of the centre of the generating ellipse. Laplace found this 
period for the inner ring to be about ten hours thirty-two 
minutes, as before mentioned. 

The equilibrium of such a ring, however, would not be 
stable, for the slightest disturbing force would throw it from 
its balance, and it would finally be precipitated upon the 
planet.® 

The equilibrium would also exist if the generating ellipse 
were variable in size and position to some extent. Laplace 
thus concludes that the rings may be of unequal breadth 

different parts, and consequently that they are irregular 
solids. Had he discussed this part of the theory more thor- 
oughly, he woul! have seen, as we shall see further on, that 
any form of a solid ring would be inconsistent with the con- 
ditions of dynamical equilibrium. 


* Mé anique Celeste, bk. ili., ch. vi. 
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By conceiving the rings divided into small satellites, we 
may imagine them disturbed by each other, the sun, and the 
satellites of Saturn; and thus they ougbt to oscillate around 
the centre of the primary, and their nodes, where their plane 
intersects that of the planet’s orbit, should have a retro- 
grade motion; but, owing to the mutual connection of the 
different parts of the system, this motion should be slow, as 
found by Bessel. Laplace has shown that, on account of 
the oblateness of the figure of Saturn, the plane of the rings 
will follow that of the planet’s equator through all its changes 
of position due to the disturbing action of the other heavenly 
bodies.* The connection of the different parts of the Saturn- 
ian system will cause all changes of position to be slow ; for 
the primary, the rings, and the first six satellites must all 
move at the same time. 

These deductions of Laplace, which for some years 
seemed to be confirmed by observation, were adopted by the 
astronomers until the middle of the present century, when 
the powerful telescopes now in use failed to show the irregu- 
larities in the rings which his theory requires, and some doubt 
began to be entertained of the solid nature of the rings. 
Professor George P. Bond, of the Cambridge observatory, 
was the first to attack the problem. 

In his treatise on the subject in Gould’s Astronomical 
Journal,+t Mr. Bond supposes several narrow rings to exist, and 
shows that the spaces unoccupied by matter, taken together, 

cannot be large, not exceeding four-hundredths of the 
breadth of the rings, otherwise the shadow on the ball 
would not be so black as itis. He next considers the attrac- 
tions of several narrow rings, and, in making an application 
of his results, he first considers the case of a single ring, and 
finds that he is obliged to increase its attractive power sixty 
times its probable value to retain particles on its surface. He 
next divides the ring into two, and finds the rotatory motion 
necessary to re tain particle s on the inner ring too rapid to 
be admitted. By trying different values, he finds it necessary 
to diminish the width of the rings so far, that the unoceupie “d 
area will nearly equal their area, a result which could not 
be admitted. He next supposes eleven rings to exist, and 
finds it necessary to increase their density to three times that 
of Saturn. He also finds that “a density six times that of 
Saturn would just suffice to retain the particles on the sur- 


° Mée. Cel., Wk., ch. iii, t Vol. ii., pp 5-10 
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face of the inner ring.” Mr. Bond then sums up the various 
eases of di-turbance and instability, and conclules that a 
solid ring caunot be permanently retained about the primary. 

He then infers that ‘the hypothesis that the whole 
ring is in a fluid state, or at least does not cohere strongly, 
presents fewer difficulties.’ This supposition, he states, will 
account for the oeeasional divisions in the rings. He further 
adds that a “fluid ring, symmerrical in its dimensions, is not 
of necessity in a state of unstable equilibrium with reference 
either to Saturn or to the other rings.’’* 

These observations and deductions of Mr. Bond had the 
effect of calling forth to the subject the great mathematical 
powers of Professor Peirce, of Harvard University. He 
communicated a paper upon it to the American Ae iemy 
on the 15th of April, 1$51, and it was also published 
in Gould’s Astronomical Journal.t He did not publish the 
mithematical formulae, but simply a statement of the results 
to which he had been led, and a general explanation of the 
principles of procedure. We need here do little more than 
state the results to which he arrived respecting the conusti- 
tution and equilibrium of solid rings. 

He says that “ there is no conceivable form of irregularity, 
and no combination of irregularities, cousistent with an actual 
ring, which would serve to retain it permanently about the pri- 
mary, if it were solid.” Professor Peiree took into considera- 
tion both the motion of rotation on its axis and that of revolu- 
tion around the sun. He found it to be the former phe- 
nomenon which deprives the irregularity, to which Laplace 
referrel, of its sustaining power. After giving some illus- 
trations of the destroying tendency of the disturbing forces 
to which the ring would be subject, he concludes that ‘*a 
solid ring would soon be destroyed, and that Saturn’s ring 
must, therefore, be fluid. It consists, in short of a stream, 
or, rather, of streams, of a fluid somewhat deuser than water, 
flowing around the planet.” 

If the rings be fluid, it is quite evident that they cannot 
be gaseous, for it seems Impossible that a gas2ous ring so 
thin as Saturn’s are Known to be, would sustain itself in so 
couipressed a state with such small dimensions. ‘These con- 
siderations led him to conclude that the rings must be of the 


* This discussion of Professor Bond was published in May, 185i, 


Astronomical Journal, but it was read before the American A 
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nature of quid. Tle found, as a first approximation, that 
the uumber of narrow rings, into which the disturbing 


forces might separate the wide ring, 1s twenty-four, which 
he considers to be the. maximum limit. 

He arrived at this important result, viz., that the motion 
of the centre of gravity of the ring is not controlie! by the 
prin ary. The attraetion of Saturn prevents the individual 
particles from flying apart, and keeps them in the form of a 
ring, but it does not influence their motion as one body. We 
thus see that there is nothing in the direct action of the 
primary to prevent the ring from moving forward in its own 
plane, in any direction and to any cistance, until, at last, the 
ring would be brought into collision with the surface of the 
planet, and thus be destroyed. 

The ring being fluid, we know from the theory of gravi- 
tation that the greater the distance from the primary the 
slower must be the velocity of its current. There will, 
therefore, be an accumulation of fluid in these parts to 
balance the slower motion or greater distance, and Professor 
Peiree found, by an accurate calculation, that the accumula- 


tion of fluid just compensates the creater distance; so that 


the attraction of the ring on the primary is the same in all 
its parts. The general principle of the conservation of areas 
must be satisfied by the ring in all its motions, This prin- 
ciple » arrive dl at by Professor Peirce, is ot high linportanee, 
for it showed him why other members of the solar system 
than Saturn do not possess a ring. Ile saw that the existence 
of the ring depends on the attraction of the satellites. The 
satellites coustantly disturb the motions of the ring, but it 
is thus sustained in dynamical equilibrium around the planet, 
in the very act of perturbation. 

We may illustrate this as follows: We know that geom- 
eters have established the faet that, whatever be the char- 
acter of the other perturbations of the planets, the mean 
distance remains coustantly the same. If we regard each 
particle of the ring as a satellite, disturbed in the usual way 
by the others, we see that the mean distance will not be 
altered, The ecee ntricity will only increase and decrease 
Within certain limits 3 but as different particles will be in 
different situations with respect to each other, these, by 


the mutual pressure of the different parts of the ring, will 
be reduced toa mean state which will have its own period 
of increase and diminution. We thus see that the rings of 
Saturn are sustained by a feeble power, but since the pri- 
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mary has no effect to disturb or sustain them in their motions, 
if no foreign body interfere, the satellites, we may reasonably 
conclude, will sustain the rings indefinitely. 

Iu the fourth volume of Gould’s Astronomical Journal,® 
Professor Peirce has commenced the solution of the ** Adams 
Prize Pro>lem for 1856’ He has discussed the ease of a 
solid and commenced the discussion of the case of a fluid 
ring; but as the results are the same as those which we 
have already rivell in the preceding pag Ss, We he “| here 
only say that his paper, so far as he has carried the discus- 
sion, is characterized Ivy clegance and brevity, like the other 
produ tious of the same author. 

The * Adams Prize” for 1856 was earried off by J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Maris- 
chol + lege a id U liversity ol Aberde ‘hh. Pine problem 
propos “] was the ‘ Motions of Saturu’s Rings.” They 
allowed thes ibjeet to be discussed under three heads: Ist, 
A solid rine; Yd. A fluid ring : aud 3d. A rhag composed ol 
particles uot mutually coherent. His solution, in certain 
respects, is less adapted to the Saturnian system than that of 
Professor Peiree: both agree that a solid ring is unstable. 

Professor Maxwell fiuds that one case of a solid ring 
coulil revolve permanently about the primary, viz., that in 
whieh the ring is loaded in one place with a heavy particle 
equal in weight to four anda half times the weight of the 
remaining part of the ring, or two hundredths of the 
whole. ‘Tuis, we may add, is quite inconsistent with our 
ideas of an actual ring. Besides, we kuow that an irregu- 
larity in structure so great as the conditioas of equilibrium 
require, if the density be approximately uniforia, would 
be easily visible with our great telescopes. Again, it we 
SUpPpose the d SIL of the ring at the load ul part to be suf- 
ficiently yreat to account for the relatively great iuass of 
such part, aud yet leave the ring symmetrical Iu form, we 
know that it would be out of all analogy with other parts 
of nature. Hle aso found that the distance between the 
centre of the rings and is centre of gravity is between 
O°S158 and U-S27Y of the radius of the ring. 

The author sums up the theory of a solid ring in the 
following Words: °° When we consider the Llikinke lise size of 
the rings, and thei comparative thinness, Lie absurdity of 
treatlug thei as rig 1 bodies becomes selt-evideut. Au iron 


* pp. 110-112. 
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ring of sneha size would be not only p! astic, but semi-fluid, 
under the forces which it would e xperience, yee we bave no 
reason to believe these rings to be artificially strengthened 
with any material unknown on this earth.” 

We come now to consider Professor Maxwell’s theory of a 
ring of equal saute lites. In this ease he found that the dis- 
turbanees could be propagated around the ring in the form 
of waves. The equilibrium of the rings depends ou the mag- 
nitude and relative length of the waves. He reduced the 
mathematical principles of equilibrium to an equation of the 
fourth degree. When the four roots of this equation are 
real, the disturbance can be propagated in waves, but if any 
of the roots are imaginary, the ring is rapidly destroyed. A 
ring of une qual satellites gave results me arly the same. 

In the case of an annular cloud of meteoric stones, he 
found the aversge density to be rarer than common air, 
though the density of the particles nay be very great. Sach 
a ring eannot revolve as a whole, but the inner parts must 
have a greater angular velocity than the outer. 

In considering the case of a fluid ring, he supposed it 
composed of ar incompressible fluid. Here the disturbance 
is propagated in the form of waves, different suppositious 
giving waves of different lengths. “ Applying these results,” 
he says, **to the case of the ring, we find that it will be 
de stroved by the lon gf Waves unless the fluid is less than 
1-42 of the de ‘USIty of the planet, and that in all cases the 
short wavis will break up the ring into small satellites.” 
He also found that narrow rings would be waar ee up into 
small satellites. and that these satellites would eome into 
collision so as to unite and form a smaller number of larger 
bodies, * which may be capable of revolving as a permanent 
ring.” 

We shall give the final conelusion of Professor Maxwell’s 
theory in his own words. ‘We conclude, therefore,” he 
savs6. * that the rings must consist of disconnected partic les 3 
these n ay be either solid or liquid, but they must be inde- 
pendent. The entire system of rings minst, therefore, consist 
either of a series of many concentric rings, each moving with 
its own velocity, and having its own system of waves, or else 
ot a cont 


Ist od multitude of revolving partie les, not arranged 


in rings, and continually coming into collision with one 
another.” 

We may here add that this result to which Professor 
Maxwell arrives does not very well accord with what observa- 
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tion reveals respecting the appearance of ‘the rings. The 
supposition that they are fluid and sustainue | by te attrac- 
tion of the satellites, according to Professor Poiree’s eonclu- 
sion, better represents the divided appearances which they 
present only sometimes, We may also a Il that Professor 
Maxwell’s theory does not account for the risinec of the 
rings as Professor Petree’s does. Both go noters have 
made use of the potential funetion, but Professor Peiree has 
made a much more elegant use of it than Professor Maxwell. 

Since Professor Maxwell’s analysis requires the particles 
composing the rings t » be disconnected and in lepeudent, we 
may be permitted to enquire into the probabiity of their being 
solid, or somewhet of the nature of loose sani. li th 'y are 
composed of solid particles like sand or gravel, we may ask 
how was it possible for them to becoine s»>? Ona earth, 
before matter’ can attain to such a eonditi» 1, it must first 
become a solid mass, and then be worn down by abrading 
forces, such as water. Bat it is clearly impossible for 
Saturn’s rugs to beeome solid and then to be worn down 
and reduced to loose particles, since the motion of a solid 
ring is uustable, and it would, therefore, be destroyed by 
coming in contact with the primary, before it could be 
reduced to loose particles by the forces acting on it. We 
may add that it is the almost universal conelusion of geolo- 
gists that the earth was once a liquid mass aad that it 
assumed its present form when in that state. What is true 
of the earth we have good reason to believe is true of all the 
planets. We are henee obliged to exelude from our theory 
the idea that the rings are composed of svlid, uncounected 
particles. 

It the rings of Saturn were ever fluid, we can account for 
their remaining so without introducing into our theory any 
unstable element. Suppose the rings were once raseous, 
and abandoned by the primary in its process of cooling and 
cendensation ; at least, so long as they remained fluid, they 
would be sustained by the attraction of the satellites (accord- 
ing to Professor Peirce). In order that the dy namical equi- 
librium of the rings might be maintained, a coutinual change 


in the position of the particies composing the l 


Ines would 
take place, and this mechanical action would vecessarily 
devel p heat, so that the rings would cool but slow ly ; and 
the greater the d Hsity of the fluid, the greater would be 
the mechanical action, and the slower would the cooling pro- 
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be ultimately reached, so that the liquid condition of the 
rings wi ula thus be maintained. Since Professor M; xwell 
did not take into aeeount the action of the satellites, his 
solution is necessarily incomplete, and seems to require 
impossible conditions among the particles of the ring in order 
that the rings may exist as such. If we regard the rings as 
compose: of disconnected particles of fluid, it is diffleult to 
see how these particles are going to meet (and meet they 
certainly would) without running together. 

Professor Peiree’s discovery that the rings of Saturn are 
maintained as such by the attraction of the satellites in its 
bearing on the genesis of the solar system is one of the grand- 
est ot modern times. As Professor T. H. Safford says :* What 
the Saturnian svstem wants, above all things, is more obser- 
vations ;” and we may ask why astronomers who have the use 
ot powertul tel scopes do not give more attention to an object 
that possess sso much interest ? Much attention is civen to 
the subject of nebulz to the neglect of many things connected 
with the different members of the planetary system. At 
present nebulae are almost beyond the reach of analysis, 
while we are much in want of facts to complete and verify 
our theory of the rings of Saturn. Would it not be well to 
divide the powerful instruments between the solar system 
and the sidereal heavens ? 

But little can be said of the satellites of Saturn beyond 
what is usually given in elementary works on astronomy. 
The planet being at so remote a distance from us, the satel- 
lites appearing in the immediate vicinity of the planet are 
difficult to observe. Indeed, one of them ese iped detection 
until 1548, notwithstanding the serutiny to which the sys- 
tem was subjected by Sir William Herschel for several years. 

As the order of discovery of the satellites is not that of dis- 
tance, there was always some confusion respecting the nom- 
enelature by which they were known. To reme ly this, Sir 
John Herschel, in 1847, proposed a series of mythological 
names to distinguish them; and as the new satellite dis- 
covered jin i548 by Bond and Lassell has received such a 
name, we presume that hereafter they will be Kuown by the 
names given them by Sir John. Commencing with the satel- 
lite next to the primary, and proceeding outwards according 
tothe order of distance, the names are: Mimas, EKuceladus, 
Tethys, Dione, Riea, Titan, Hyperion, and Japetus. 

Japetus exhibits singular fluctuations of brightness in 


different parts of its orbit, becoming invisible in one part 
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of its orbit to all but the more powerful telescopes. As this 
always occurs when the satellite isin a particular place in its 
orbit with respect to the sun, it is econeluded that one part 
of its surface refleets the solar lieht very impertectly, and 
that the satellite rotates on its axis in the same time in 
which it eo npletes a revolution around the prim iry, as is the 
ease with the moon. This and some other facts reader it 
highly probable that it isa law of the secondaries that they 
complete their axial rotation and revolution around the 
primary in the same time. 

Sir John Herschel says of Titan, that it “is by far the 
largest and Nnost conspicuous ot all, and is probably not 
much inferior to Mars in size. It is the only one of the 
pumber whose theery anc perturbations have been at all 
inquired into further than to verity Kepler's law of the 
periodic times.’* Aecording to the investigations of Professor 
Bessel, the apsides of this satellite have a direct motion of 
30° 28” per annuum in longitude reckoned on the ecliptic. This 
will cause them to co nplete a revolution in about seven 
hundred years. The magnitude of Japetus is next to that 
of Titan. <As yet, however. our Knowledge of the magni- 
tude of the satellites is very 1 npertect. 

The eclips ‘sof the satellites, owing to the reat inelina- 
tion of the plane of their orbits to the plane of Saturn’s orbit, 
can only take place (except the two innermost) when near 
the time the ring is seen edgewise, the orbits of the satel- 
lites, except the outermost, coinciding with tie plane of the 
rings. Owing to the difficulty of observing the eclipses, 


they ean ouly be seen with — rful ee and they 
are heuce of uo practi ical util for determining jtongitude 
as Junpiter’s satellites are. vee Me 228 of the satellites 


were oce asiunally obse rve l by Sir William I rscuel "V 
means of Its great telescopes 5 at nd one satellite has been seen 
to eclips 2. OF approach So pear another that ho lig] Lt cont | 
be seen between them. In 1789 the same astronomer saw 
the interior satellites projected on the edge of the ring, at 
the time tue earth was in tie plane of the ring. On the 2d 
of November of the same year, Herschel witnessed a transit 
of the shadow of Titan over tie disk of the pr nary. It 
appeared as a dark spot—darker than the equatorial belt. 

Some vears ago Sir John Herschel pointed out some 
cases of near commensurability of the periods of four of the 
satellites of Saturn. ‘The peri ul of the third (Tethys) is 


S Outlines vt Astronomy, art. odd, 
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double that of the first (Mimas), and that of the fourth 
(Dione) double that of the second (Enceladus). The ecoinci- 
dence is exact in either ease to about 1-S00th part of the 
larger period.”* These will give rise to perturbations 
whose periods will be of considerable length. *The only 
other known instances of such a relationship is that of. the 
first three satellites of Jupiter. It we suppose a satellite 
whose period is Ith. 18m. 14s, and whose mean daily 
motion is consequently 2751618S’"1S28, the celebrated pro- 
position of Laplace in regard to the first three satellites of 
Jupiter would be applicable to Tethys, Mimas, and this 
hypothetical satellite. The mean distance of such a body as 
we have supposed is, by Keplei’s third law, 21162. The 
distance of the middle of the outer ring IS, according tO 
Struve, 2°0°50, or, according to Enecke, 2°1257. The dis- 
tance of the theoretical satellite it will be observed, is inter- 
mediate between these determinations, Such a _ relation- 
ship as we have been considering nay, theretore, become 
established should the outer hog be transformed Into a 
satellite. Is the latter event in any degree probable ?’’4 
In discussing the theory of the rings and satellites this rela- 
tionship ought not to be m glected. 


Arr. Ili.—l. Lhiarich Heine’s Saiamiliche Werke. (The Complet 
Works of Hexry Heine.) 6 vols. Hamburg, 1865. 


2. Histoire Littéraire de 1 Allemague. Par Juuien Scumipr. Paris, 
LS¢ U. 


. Ft uilles pour la Conversation Littéraire. Par Il. MareraFrF, 


Paris, 15058. 


1. The Poems of Heine complete ; tvanslated in the Original 
Metres, with a Sketch of Hein’s Lite. By Epéar Aurrep 
Bowrinc. London, 1864, 

5. Heinriwh Heines Pictures of Travel. Translated from the 
German, By Cartes Goprrey Levranp, Philadelphia, Fred- 
rick Leypoldt, 1863. 

6. Leine’s Book of SUNS, Translated by C. G. Levanp. New 


York, Le ypulaut, 1864. 
In no foreign country ought the literature of Germany 
receive more attention than in the United States, since, in 
F Outlines, art. oo 
tWe have made this quotation from an unpublished paper by Professor 
Daniel Kirkwood, which the author has had the kindness to permit us to read 
Laplace's proposition, when applied to the Saturnian system as in the text, Is 
tl ! wn tion of th hypothetic ul satellites plus twice the mean moltlon of 
Lethys are equal to three times the mean motion of Mimas 
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addition to the ties of kindred to the Germans whieh we 
possess in common with the English, we have those of f-l- 
low-citizeuship with a large, increasing class, who, speaking 
no other language than the German, ean be fully understood 
in their social, moral, and political aspirations and teadeneies 
only through the literature of the Fatherland. We should 
also bear in mind that a large proportion of our nitive mer- 
chants, lawyers, physicians, and clergymen are the immediate 
descendants of Germans, and are still strongly Tentonie, 
although, perhaps, they uo longer speak the dialeet of their 
fathers. For one of either class to be found in England 
there are at least a hundred in this country ; but the num- 
bers in both countries who study German literature are in 
an inverse ratio to eaeh other; that Pia snmariig 
Englishmen make themselves acquainted with the charac 

istics of the Geriman intelleet for one American who does so. 

Did no such ties as those we have spoken of exist, it 
would be neither to our interest nor to our ere lit) that this 
state of things should continue, for German literature is 
worth studying for its own sake. It is not, indee |, as attract- 
ive as either French or English literature, but it is at 
least as rich and powerful in thought. None who have any 
knowlcdge of even two or three of the philosop! ers anl dis- 
coverers of Ge ‘rinany, not to ipention its poe ts, historians, and 
critics, will withhold their assent from this. Kepler, Leibnitz, 
Kant and Humboldt would have vindieated the German 
intelleet had Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, Herder, Lessing, 
&e., never existe]; for the important ideas anl facets 
brought to light by those illustrious thinkers have contri- 
buted more to the enlightenment of the present century 
than those of any equal number of authors of their time 
belonging to any other country. 

Yet how many German works have had any extensive 
circulation in this country ? Even Goethe has been read 
only by the select few ; nor has Schiller fared much better at 
our hands. It isa singular facet that the German author 
who has met with the best reception in this couutry is the 
one who is the least German in thought and sentiment ; 
nay, the one who, of all modern writers, is the most bi terly 
anti-Germanie. To this we need hardly add that we mean 
Heinrich Heine, the character of Whose works and intellect 
we intend to examine, though but briefly, in the present 
articie. 

We do not choose this subject, however, for the purpose 
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of discouraging tie reading of Heine’s writings ; although 
they contain not alittle which is highly objeetionabdle in 
various points of view. It is much more our purpose to 
cause him to be well understood, so far as we can contribute 
to that end. Nor have we any intention of disparaging his 
genius ; ou the contrary, none are more willing toadimire what 


is admirable in his productions ; none less dispos 1 to deny 


, 

that there is nail inspiration in his poetry. Sometimes 
he is most witty and characteristic when he is most objee- 
tionable in other respects ; butas weare not afraid that the 
religion ol tiorals ot our readers rest on So feeble il fuunda- 
tion that they can be un lermined by the jokes Or sarcasins of 
Heine, we shall erdeavor to do him fall justice, rejecting no 
characteristic specimen merely because it coutatus some 
hints or allusious which would cause a certain class of old 
ladies to blush if the Vy had any blushes left. 

But before we make any particular observations on the 
works of Ifeine. let us glanee at the circumstances in which 
he was placed in early life, and see what were the influences 
brought to beat upou him. He was born of Jewish parents 
at Dusseldorf, in 17973; but little is known of his triends, 
except that lis uncle, Svlomon Heine, was very wealthy, 
and as liberal and philanthropic as he was wealthy. He 
contributed more than all other citizens of Humbure to 
save the eredit of that city after the great fire of {| S42. IIe 
enabled the principal bank to continue payments during 
the whole revulsion caused by the conflagration, and he 
placed nearly a millon of dollars at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment, so that it might be able to afford imm ‘diate relief 
to those redueed to destitution by the same ealamity. He 
founded several charitable institutions, lucluding 1 sprit LIS, 
for poor Cliristiaus of different denominations, as well as for 
Israelites. Tudeed, the numerous generous acts which he 
performed for the benelit of his fellow-citizens would seem 
fabulous were they not fully attested by official documents, 


But for all his iri odness he Was bever al owed the rights of 


a citizen, vor would the Chamber of Commerce accept him 
usa member, lt hough duly elected, merely beeause he Was an 
Israelite. We mention these facets, not beeause they 
show how bigoted|) intolerant the so-called free city ol Hain- 
burg was at this time, even to its greatest benetactor, but 
because it Is more than probable that they had couslile rable 
influence in prejudicing the young poet against all religion. 


Be this as it may, he svon abandoned the Jewish faith, and 
declared himsell a convert to Lutheranism. 
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Although his father was by no means rieh, he spar d no 
expense to secure him a thorough education ; and accord- 
ingly he studied in turn at the universities of Bohn, Berlin, 
aud Gottingen. At Bohn he became the pupil of Augustus 
Schlegel, who immediately beeame his friend, and econ- 
tribute] not a little to develop his taste for poetry. From 
Bohn he went to Berlin, where he became the pupil of 
Hegel, and studied his philosophy with avidity. Hegel 
brought to his 1 tice the works ot Spinosa, and intro luced 
him to several of his pantheistic frieads. Whatever were 
his intentions when he abjured Judaism and embraced Prot- 
estantism, his intereourse with Hegel and those of his 
} 


school soon deterimined the course he was to take. Speak- 


ing of this hit nselt in 1852, he Says: = My aneestors belonged 
to the Jewish religion, but LT was never proud of this 
descent; neither did I ever set store upou wy quality of 
Lutheran although I belong to the evangelieal coutessioa 
quite us muchas the greatest devotees amongst ny Berlin 
enemies, who always reproach me With a want ofl reli- 
gion, 1 rather felt humiliated at passing for a purely 
human creature—L whom the philosoplis of Ilegel led to 
Suppose wis a God. Hlow proud I then was of my divinity ! 
What an idea T had of my grandeur! Alas! that eharming 
time has long passed away, and I eannot think of it without 
sadness, now that Iam lying stretched on Ili} back, while my 
disease is making terrible progress.” 

But it Hegel taught him a bad system of religion he 
introduced him to several of the celebrities of his time—to 
Grabbe, Bopp, Tiek, Chamisse, Varnhagen von Ense, and 
several others. In 1822 he published lus first collection of 
poems under the title of Gedichte (Povins), but the book 
attracted no attention. Probably not a dozen copies of that 
edition were ever sold. It mortified bin so much to see how 
utterly he failed, after himself and several of his triends lad 
predicted the most brilliant suecess for the colleetioa— 
Madame Herz and Madame Levin couparing several. ot the 
poems to the hap ies? efforts of Goethe and Scliller—that he 
resolved at onee to leave Berlin, and hide ils chagrin in the 
recesses of Gotting ‘nh University. Hlere he devoted himself 
with the utmost assiduity to the study of law, and received 
the degree ot Doetor in 1825 ; and those woo kuew him 
best assure us that for a time he abandoued all idea of 
becoming ip vet. Onee more, however, he peruiitied liimself 
to be persuaded that he possessed true luspiration; uccord- 
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ingly, he returned to Berlin and published his only two plays 
* Almanzor,” and ¢ Ratcliff,” which, if possible, aitracted still 
less attention than his poems. This, indeed, cannot be won- 
dered at, tor t ey are ota very inferior or ler; they are neither 


' 
good tor the st 


oe nor for the closet, although each contains 
a brilliant, lively passage, here and there. In short they are 
just such productions as might have been expected from one 
who had lost confidenee in his own abilities, aul wiio, there- 
fore, Wrote ina half-eareless way, under the i npression that 
they were more likely to fail than tosuceeed. Still he was 
unwilling to believe that he had no genius, but inelined to 
think that it was the publie who were to blame tor his want 
of success, not he. ** The Protestants of Northern ¢ sermany,” 
he said to his friend level, “are too cold and too dull ; 
the Catholics of the south will appreciate me better; they 
are the best sort of people after all ; they have much more 
feeling than the Lutheraus ; in short, they are more natural.’”* 
To this Hegel assented, though not without making disparag- 
ing remarks as usual on all Christian seets; and Heine resolved 
at once to remove to Munich. Ile was warnily reeeived in 
the Catholic city asa scholar aud man of taste; but the 
Catholi S prove d to have us little admiration for his poets 
and plays as the Protestants, and accordingly he soon became 
as muci: disgusted with the former as he had been with the 
latter. 

The se incidents, though triflir ha in themselves, are worth 
noting, because they sued coasiderable light on the 
nivtives of Heine; they serve to show how one, naturally 
kind and warm-hearted, but sensitive and proud, may be 
led to misauthrepy ; and it may be doubted whether there 
was ever ail isanthropist who was not also an enemy to 
religion. But we have the testimony of Heine himself on 
this subj ct. In oue of his letters to Madame Ie 
that, when he first took a dislike to the Jewish relizion, the 
Catholic was that which he thought he would adopt, but that 
he was prevent d trom doing so by a quarrel Which he had 
with a priest, who spoke rather treely to him in regard to 
certain sius that were too attractive for one of his tempera- 
meut touavon. * To iny surprise,” he suys, °° l tound the 
Lutheran divines much more indulgent ; and itis but natural 
that we should prefer those who allow us most liberty.’’4 
But whateve 


' 
Z ile suvs 


caused him to dislike all religious sects, it 


+ Mouval lit. de PAllemague, par J. Dueske 
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seems that he was not many months in Munich when he began 
to ask himself whether after all he had not mistaken his mis- 
sion. On this subject he wrote a desponding letter to his 
friend Brentano in 1822, telling him that he was half-resolved 
to throw his pen aside forever. “JT understand you,” writes 
his friend, “and you have my warmest sympathy; but do 
not vield so easily. Perhaps you had better not write any 
in your present state of mind; in the meantime L would 
travel if I were you.” * This suggested to Heine a new 
train of thought; and he immediat ly decided on visiting 
Italy. This was undoubtedly the best resolution he ever 
formed; those who had expected most good from the tour 
Were surprised at its results ; and perhaps none was more 
sothan Heine himself. The “ Reisebilder,”’ or ‘ Pictures of 
Travel,” not only made the author famous atonce throughout 
Europe, but its appearance proved to be the beginuing of a 
new era in German literature.t 

It was published at Hamburg in four volumes, and issued 
consecutively,one at a time,at unequal intervals between L825 
and S31. No other work ofits kind ean be compared to it, 
although some of the greatest authors of modern tlin s, English, 
French, Italian, and German, had elven the world their 
“pictures of travel”? in poetry and prose long before ILeine 
was born. His are certainly the most life-like, the most 
brilliant, and the most interesting. All the various charaec- 
teristics of his mind are faithfully represeute lin the * Reise- 
bilder ;”’ throughout this work he is alternately pathetic 
and sareastic, gay and sad, ironical and frank, censorious and 
appreciative ; turning from prose to poetry and from poetry 
to prose with a facility and power that command our admira- 
ticu even when we can neither approve his sentiments nor 
his motives. Yet it is the boldness and severity with which 
he attacks friend and foe alike that have contributed most to 
render the book famous; although there are many of those 
attacks which show that, if he was not utterly insensible to 
Kindness, he had certainly but little gratitude; for he does 
not spare even his teachers, those who not only gave him 
all the aid ip their power to attain the success for which he 
Was ambitious, but also evercised the influence of their friends 
in his behalf. 


* Mouvement bt de Allemagne, par J. Dur ir. 
+** Ce livre,”’ savs M. Maurer, *‘ eut un succés celatant Dans un stvle a la 


fois simple et piquant, l’auteur y raconte ses impressions de voyage, en les 
Melant d'observations trés fines et spirituelles ; mous non sans se laisser aller 
parfois 4 cette crudité de sentiments ironiques qui dépare presque tous ses 


OUVrages 
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regular plan is observe lin the * Pictures of Travel.” It 
is a sort of common-place book in which the author gives his 
linpressions freely on all subjects as they suggest them- 
selves, treating them in poetry or prose according as he 
feels in the vein for one or the other, or aecording as they 
seem poetical in their nature or prosaic. Another very 
attractive feature in the work is that he is as ecommu- 
nicative init in regard to himself as he is in rez 
his friends or his foes; in the form of little seraps here and 
there he cives us his full autobiography, mingling with it, in 
the | ay) lest manner, the imMpressichs Which he rece ved at 


ird to either 


differeut perl “ls of his life from those wiih whom he was 
surrounded; his earliest as well as latest neighbors and friends, 
But let us note an instanee or two in passing: © T first saw 
the light,” he says, “on the banks of that beautiful stream 
where folly grows on the green hills, and in autumn is 
plucked, pressed, po ired into easks, and sent into foreign 
lands. 1} lieve ne, | yesterday heard soOlne vie ubler folly 
which, anno ISLi, lay in a bunch of grapes [ thea saw grow- 
ing on the Johannisberg. Tam again a child, aud am play- 
ing with other children on the Satlosplatz. There was I 
born; and |] expressly note this in case that, affer my 
death, seven cities—Sehilda, Krihwinke!, Boekum, Polki- 
nitz, Diilken, Géttingen, Sehaffenstadt—should contend for 
the honor of being my birth-place. Diisseldorf is a town 
on the Rhine ; sixteen thousand people live there, aud many 
hundred thousand lie buried there.* 

He ridicules his countrymen everywhere ; nor does he 
spare his country women. Even the university inh which he 
received the best part of his education does not escape his 
sarcasms; he treats professors and students alike, as if all 
had by en lis nat iral enemies. Thus he begins hits d scription 
of the town of Gottingen by telling us that it is * celebrated 
for its sausages ahd university, belongs to the King of Han- 
over, and contains nine hundred and ninety-nine cwellings, 


divers churches, a lying-in asylum, an observatory, a prison, 


a library, and a council-cellar, where the beer is excellent.” 
Speaking of the boasted antiquity of the town, he says: “It 
must be very ancient, for I well remember that tive years 
age it had already the same grey, old-fashioued wise look, 


and was fully furnished with beggars, beadles, dissartatious, 
tea parties with a little daneing, washerwoman com- 
pendiums, roasted pigeons, G 1elplile orders, pr if sss is ordi- 





* Reisebilder, p. 178. 
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nary and extraordinary, pipe-heads, conrt-counsellors and 
law-eounsellors.”** Hethen proceeds, in the same sareastie 
strain, to speculate on the origin of the populat ion a Many j 
even assert that at the time of the creat migration of races 
every German tribe left a bad/ y corrected p / of its existence 
inthetown, in the person of oue of its me a and that from 
these descended all the » Vandals, Frisians, Suabians , Teutons, 
Saxons, Thuringians, and others who at the — day 


abound in Gottingen, where, separately distinguished by 
the color of their caps or pipe-tassels, they may be seen 
strayil cv, single « or hi horde 8, alone the Weer - rstreet.’t A 
little further on he enters into particulars thu IS: The 


inhabitants of Gottingen are generally and socially livid led 
into students, professors, Philistines, and ca//e, the points 
of differer.ce between these eastes being by no means 
strictly defined. The eattle class is the most i port int.”F 
When he has disposed aft 4 this fashion ot his frien ls the 
professors, students, aud Philistines, he turns his atteution to 
the ladies, taking care in doing SO tO enjoy a ia igh at the 
expeuse of the historian of the place : 


‘More accurate information of the town of Gottingen may be very 
conveniently obtainee trom its * Topography,’ by K. FL IL Marx. 
Though entertaining the most sacred regard for its author, who was my 
physic inn, and manifested for me much esteem, stil: | cannot puss by hi ‘3 
work with altogether unconditional praise, Inasmuch as he has not with 
sufficient zeal combated th erroneous Opinion that the Indies of G 
tingen have net enormous feet. On this point I speak authoritatively, 


having for many years been earnestly oceupied with a retutation of this 
opinion. lo eontirim my Views I have not only studied comparative anat 
oury, and made copious extracts trom the rarest works in the library 
but have also watched for hours, in tae Weender street, t feet of th 
adies as they walked by. In the fundamentally erudite treatise which 


forms the result of these studies, I speak, jirstly, of teet in general ; 


second f the feet of antiquity ; thirdly, of elephants’ feet; fourth_y, 
( the feet of e Gott he n ladies ; fjipth?y, I « niect ii t Wis ever 
said in | h’s Garden on the subject of female feet: sirth/y. | regard 


feet in their connection with each other, availing myself of the oppor- 


: Ps + L-] ] l ] 
tunity to extend my observation to ankles, calves, knees, &e.; and tinally 
, 


and seventhly, if 1 can manage to hunt *- sheets of paper of suflicient 
size, I will present my read 3 with so vende Bys.°,* v-plate tuesimiles of 
feet of the tair dames of Gottingen.”— Reisedi/ Ider, P Al. 


This is the general tone in which he speaks of his coun- 
trywomen. There are oceasions, however, on W hich he does 
full jrestic e to the fair daughters of Germany, shuwing at the 
same time that he is no indifferent judg -of female beauty 
or of human nature. But when he has admiration to bestow 
he goes towards the south with it; nor doe- he spend it on 


* Pictures of Travel, p. 00 + Ibid. t Ibid. 
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Lutheran or Jewess. It will be admitte! by competent 
judges that among all the “ Pictures ” of Heine there are 
scarcely any more beautiful in pros’ form than the two 
embraced in the following passage ; although the ladies need 
not bo lieve that men in general, or any large proportion of 
the intelleetual class, are Inspired to love, like Heine, by 
being treated cn canal; 

‘LT hia never troubled myself mnch with sneh conversation, and 


rreatly preferred sitting by the maidens in the arched window, and 


laughed at their langhing, and let them strike me in the face with 
flowers, and feigned ill nature until they told me their secrets, or some 
othe st of equal importance. Fair Gertrude was half-wild) with 
J ht when T sat by her. She was a girl like a flaming rose, and once 
as she fell on my neck, | thought that she would burn away in perfumes 
my aris Fair Autherine melted in musical sweetness when she 
‘ \ ime, and her eyes were of that pure, pe rfeet, internal blue 
\ hi \ ever s°en in animated beings, and very seldom in flowers 
—one gazed se gladly into them. and could then ever imagine the sweet 
est thi s. But the beautiful Hed wiga loved ine, for W hen J came to her 
. | ] wl till the black loeks fell down over the blushing ecoun- 
t nee, and tl leaming eyes shone forth like stars from a Cark heaven. 
Her dittident lips sy ke not a word, and even I could Say nothing to her. 
I conghed L she trembled, She often begzed me, through her sisters, 
not te ¢ » the rocks so eager] rto bathe in the Rhine when I lad 
exel drunk wine unti + W ach 1 Onee I overheard her pious 
prave t thie mage of the Virgin Mary, which she had adort 1 with 


leaf gold and illuminated with i glowing lamp, and which stoo in a 
corner of the sitting-room, She prayed to the Mother of God to keep 


rinking, and bathing! I should certainly have been 


desperatels ve with her had she manifested the least inditference, 

1 J was lifferent beeanse I knew that she loved me. Madame, if 
any one would win my love, they must treat me en canaille.”—Pictures 
of Travel, pp. V76-177. 


Que of the problems of Heine’s character is, that even 
while a regular attendant at the Lutheran chureh, he always 
evinced so decided a preference for Catholie ladies that the fair 
Lutherans could ill conceal their jealousy. On une oc ‘asion, 
when rallied for this by Rahel Levin, wite of Varnhagen von 
Ense, he replied : * Although I have never contessed myself, 
to priest or presbyter, and never will, [should rather like my 
lady-love would dv so; beeause I think it might make her a 
little more careful than she otherwis? might be.’’* Whether 
he was sincere in this or not, it was a Catholic woman he 
married; sie was in the habit of going to confession, tov, it 
seems, but this did not pre veut him from bel mg very jealous 
of her. It is recorded that on one occasion he annoyed lier so 
much by his suspicions that,finding her absent when he return- 
edin the evening, he was very much frightened, supposing that 


* } euilles pyul la Couversation lit » pal H. Mat rau 
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she had ran awav from him altogether; ; perhapsa dav or two 
previously he would not have eared much, but he had now 
received the fullest proof of her innocence. But just as he 
begins to re proac th himself for the wrong he hal done her, 
he heard the voice of her favorite parrot ** Cocotte.” “ Ah,” 
said he ‘it ts all right vel ; she never would I re gone with- 
out the parrot. so T have time enongh yet to mia td amends to 
her for my unjust suspicions.”* He had searee!y finished this 
soliloquy when Madame Heine made her appearanee with a 
fine bowl of chicken broth which she had worke! hard to 
have ready for him. He turns this ineident toh poy account 
in one of his letters to Madame Herz, and coneludes by assur- 
ing his friend that never afterwards did his wife suffer the 
least inconvenience from his jealous dispor sitio: i 

Heine was still less cor mplime ntary, if possib'e, to the 
ladies of England than he was to his own poe sven women. In 
giving an account of a visit to the baths of Lueeca, he 
describes English beauties as “ plum-puddings with raisin- 
eyes, roast-beef bosoms, festooned with wiite stripes of 
horse-radish, proud pies ;"t a description which certainly does 
no justice to the fair daughters of Albion. When called to an 
account for this calumny bya lively English lady, his reply 
was: “T always have a proper reverence for your fellow- 
countrywomen ; they are bright as suns, but suas of ice ; 
they are white as marble, but are also marble eold ;— on 
their bosoms are frozen the poor—”f No doubt Heine was 
honest inthis He went to Eng!and from Franee fill of pre- 
judices against England for her treatment of Napoleon 
he criticised everybody and everything he siw; and wha 
coulde xpec t that the F ilies woul: i be othe ‘rwise than * cold” 
to one who did not spare themselves more than their hus- 
bands, their brothers, or their lovers? Had he come in a 
different spirit, he would have found the dsaug'iters of 
Eugland not at all deficient in warmth, feeling, or g -nerosity. 

Against Englishmen he pours forth his wrath without 
stint. Sometimes he hits upon the truth and sivys no more 
than is deserved—more generally, however, le in lulges in 
earicature. “ Linieht settle in England,” he says. in his exile, 
“ifit were not that Tshould fi id there two thines, coal-sinoke 
and Enelishmen ; I cannot abide either.’ 

This is proper enough, since every one has a right to 
prefer what couutry le will. But when he represents the 
English us knoewlug 1 thing about liberty, or even about 


les pour la Conversatio n lit., j veal H. Margrail 
ft Pictures of Travel, p. 303. t Ibid 
VOL. XIIL.——NO. XXV. 5 
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the use of their own faculties, until they have visited France, 
he shows that even a poet may take a run to Paris, 
Berlin, or London, stay there a week or a fortnight ; nay, 
visit Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, and still nut 
entirely understand the English people. 

“Stith taciturn En 
to learn to speak and move their limbs, and on returni 


with amazement that their tongues are loosened, the 


clishmen go pilgrim like in hordes to Frans e, there 
yr we observe 
! 


yuo ver have two 
left hands, and are no longer contented with beef-steak and plam-pud- 
dings. I myself have seen such an Englishman, who in Tavistock Tavern 
asked for some sugar with his liflowers—a heresy against the stern 
laws of the English evisine, whi "4 nearly caused the waiter to fall flat on 
his back; for, certainly, sinee the a, of the Roman invasion, ecauli- 


flower was never cooked otherwise than by 7 boiling in water, nor 


was it ever ente.. w sweet seasoning. it wis the self-same Englishman 
who, although T had never seen him before, sat down opposite to me and 
bes 1 to converse -o vel ally in French that | eould not for mv life h Ip 
telling him how celighted | was to meet for once an Englisliman wl 


ho 


was not reserved towards strangers, wherenpon he, without smiling, 
quite as candidly remarked that he merely talked with me for the sake 


practice in French.” — Pictures of Travel, p. 421. 

That the French exeel the English in many things far be 
it from us to deny > pe rhe - iti nothing do they ‘do so more 
than in the culin: iry art. The deseerdants of the Gauls have 
much more vivacity than een of the Saxons, the Angles, &e.; 
they are also more quick: witte d and communicative 3; but none 
know better than the French how absurd it is to say that in 
order to loosen their tongues, Englishmen must visit France. 
Voltaire, Montaigne, and Montesquien would have told him 
quite a different story ; so would his contemporary, Vietor 
Hugo.* What he says of London is much more to the point : 
* ixeessive wealth and ise ry, orthodoxy and infidelity, 
freedom aud sertd mn, cruelty and mildness, honor and deeeit; 
all these incougruities in their maddest extre: nes, over all a 
grey misty heaven, on every sk le buzzing machines, reckon- 
ing, § gas-licht s, chimne Vs, pots ot porte cy € og “~ mouths 4 all 
this hangs together in such-wise that we can hardly think of 
the one without the other, and that whieh slugly, really 
ought to excite our astonishinent or laughter appears to be, 
when taken as a part of the whole, quite commonu-place and 
serious.’’t Heine likes the poets and statesmen of England 
very well, but he regards them as exoties, * isolated martyrs.” 
“The y scaret a belong,” he tells us, “to this Golgotha of their 


sufferings.” Put he adds: “ The mass—the English block- 
#*On ade esprit en France,’’ says M. Thiers, ‘* mais on ere en: presque 
tor jours les autres pays nous ont precedes ; sonteux quiont ouvert la voice, 


et ti le notre a excellé dans les arts, il a rarement donné |’ impulsion.’ 


¢ Reisebilder, pp. 425, 424. 
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heads, God forgive me !—are hat>ful to me in my inmost soul ; and 
I often regard them not at all as my fellow-men, but as mis 
erable automata—machines whose motive power is egoism. 
In these moods it seems to me as if I heard the whizzing 
wheel-work by which they think, feel, reckon, digest, and 
pray; their praying, their mechanieal Anglican church- 
going, with the gilt prayer-book under their arms, their 
stupid, tiresome Sunday, their awkward piety, is most of all 
odious to me. Iam firmly convinced that a blaspheming 
Frenchman is a more pleasing sight for the Divinity than a 
praying Englishman.’’* 

It must be admitted that there is mneh truth in this pic- 
ture of the English masses. For our own part, we confess 
we have never travelled among so stupid and thoughtless a 
people as the laboring classes of England. We have met 
with people still more ignorant than they, bnt certainly with 
none of the white race that evince so little intelleet, vivacity, 
or spirit. Ifseriousness, patience, and docility were proofs 
of wisdom, then, indeed, the English peasant might be 
regarded as very wise ; but his general conduct is too apt to 
remind us of a certain quadruped and a certain bird, both 
of which are somewhat celebrated for the same qualities, but 
not for their intelligence or wisdom. Heine forgets to tell 

s, however, that these very people whom he hates so mueh 
are, after all, his own flesh and blood ; in a word, they belong 
to the Anglo-Saxon race, which, according to a certain class 
of historians, etlinologists, and orators, is superior to all other 
races. 

No one can paint a picture with a few happy touches 
more true to nature than Heine. He has deseribe | the Tyro- 
lese more truthfully than anybody else in a few sentences. 
‘They are handsome,” he says, ** cheerful, honorable, brave, 
and of inscrutabl: NArTOUWNESS of mind. I woul 1 also eall them a 
noble race, because they evince much discrimination in their 
food, and keep their houses ve ry clean, only they lack the 
feeling of personal dignity The Tyrolese has a sort of 
laughing, humorous servilism, which wears an almost ironical 
wr, but whieh is intended to be thoroughly honorable. The 
girls in the Tyrol greet you so amiably, and the men press 
your hand so genially.”+ It is eq: nally true of Heine that 
no one cau more easily turn from the humorous and _ sareas- 
tic to the sad and pathetic. His chats about the Italian gal- 
leries of the fine arts are in an excellent vein. — In speaking of 





* Vermischte Schriften, vol ii.. p. 29, + Reisebilde r, p. 258. 
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all that was left of Genoa in his time, he says: “I cannot 
leave unmentioned the colleetion of portraits of beauti- 
ful Genoese women exhibited in’ the Palace Durazzo. 
Nothing in the world inspires the soul with such melan- 
choly as the sight of portraits of fair ladies who have been 
dead for centuries. Sadness steals over the soul when we 
reflect that of all the originals of those pictures, of all the 
beauties who were so loy ely, SO coquettish, sO witty, so 
roguish, and so dreamy—of all those May-heads with April 
moods—ot that spring-ti le of ladie s—nothing now remains 
but these many-colored shadows, which some artist, who 
like them has long been dead, has painted on a perishable 
canvas, which, like the originals, must puss away in time to 
deeayed dust.””** But we need quote no more from the ‘* Pic- 
tures of Travel’ to show that it is no wonder that the work 
rendered the author famous at onee, although we have given 
ho speciinen of the poetical part which embraces some of 
his happiest and most exquisite effusions. Everything he 
had previously written was now welcome to the public ; 
even his dramas found many readers. The collection of 
poems, Which nobody cared to see when it was first pub- 
lished, was promptiy reprinted uoder the title of the ** Book 
ol Songs” (Das Buch de Le wer), and Was received with the 
utmost cuthusiasm throughout Germany, especially by the 
young. 

This, however, did not eonciliate the author; he could 
hot so easily forgive the contempt with which his first efforts 
were tre ated. Accordingly, ho sooner does he find his venuius 
asa poet fully recognized at home and abroad than he eom- 
mences a pew satire on the Fatherland. We allude to his 
charming ftta Troll, in which he makes Germany figure as 
a bear of the Pyrenees. It is undoubtedly the best satire in 
the German language ; not only does it abound in humor 
and amuse the reader from beginning to end, by the air of 
injured worth and superior morality which it gives bruin : 
but it inculeates more useful precepts, and coutains more 
true worldly wisdom, than any of his graver perlormauces. 
It has been compared in turn to the mock heroie ot L sope de 
Vega on the Battle of the Cats and to the Orlando Furioso 
of Ariosto. For our own part we cannot agree with those 
Who think if contains as much poetry as the latter, or that 
it will endure so long; but we think it far surpasses the 
former in all the essential requis sites of a national satire suc ch 





* Reisebilder, pp. 299, 300 
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as Atta Troll was designe! to be. The poem extends to 
twenty-seven chapters, eac fall of variety ; it were idle to 
attempt to give a specimen of such a pertormance whieh 
would do justice to the author. At the same time we will 
venture to trauseribe afew stanzas as a sample of one of the 
forms in which the Germans are ridiculed by their own coun- 
tryman : 


‘Many a very virtuous burgher 
Smells | t bad y, wh st the servants 
Of a king with ambergris 
Or else lavender are scented. 

Virgin spirits mav be met with 
Which ot green soap bear the odor, 
Whilst the criminal with rose-oil 
May have washd timself demure 


Do not, therefore, turn your nose up, 
Gentle reader, it the cave of 


Atta Troll may not remind you 


Mid those misera ile sten< hes, 
Where to his young son the hero 


As trom out a cloud thus sp aks: 


‘Child, my child, thou youngest offspring 
(I my ] ins, how piace thy one ear 
Close beside thy father’s muzz 

And suck in my solemn words! 

(; rd against man’s ways of thinking, 
They destroy both sonl and body ; 
*Mongst all men there’s po such thing 


L 


\ny ordinary man. 


| a n the Ge rmans, once so noble, 
E’en the very sons ot luisco, 


Our own primitive relations, 


] eV, too, hay dezen rated, se —Cap. Vil 


It must not be thought, however, that the satire of Atta 
Tro!l is confined exclusively to the Germans; in the same 
poem he gives his impressions of his first visit to Spain, and 
treats the Spaniards pretty much the same as he does the 
Evelish. But even this he cannot do without giving his 
fellow-countrymen a thrust in passing, and reminding the 
reader of the model nation just as plainly as he does when 
he tells us in prose that ‘¢the French are the chosen people 
of the new religion ; its first gospels and dogmas have been 
drawn up in their lanzuage ; Paris is the new Jerusalem, 
and the Rhine is the Jordan which divides the consecrated land 
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of freedom Jrom the land of the Philistine ; * Sut the trochees 
of Atta Troll are not the less humorous and musical on this 
account, and aceordingly we make room for a few stanzas 
more ° 
= Karly in the morn TI started 

With Leasearo on our journey, 

Bound to hunt the bear At noonday 

We arrived at Pont d’Espague. 

So they eall the bridge which leadeth 

Out of France and into Spain ; 

Po the land of west barbarians, 

Who’re a thousand years behind us ;— 


Yes, a thousand vears behind us 
In all modern civilization ; 
My barbarians to the eastward, 
Gut a hundred years behind are. 

A , 
We arrived not until evening 
At the wretched small posada, 
Where an olla-podrida 
In a dirty dish was smoking, 
There I swallowed some garbanzos, 
Ileavy, large as musket bullets; 
Indigestible to Germans, 
Though to dumplings they’re accustomed 
Fit companion to the cooking 
Was the bed. With insects pepper'd 
It appeared, The bugs, alas! are 
Fur the greatest foes of man. 
Yes, the fiercest earthly trouble 
Is the fight with noxious vermin, 
Who a stench employ as weapons— 


Is a duel with a bug!’—Cap. xi. 


We will give one more specimen of his ridicule of ** La 
veilleGermanie” as contrasted with France—that passage in 
the filth * caput ” of his Deutsehland ” in which he makes 
Father Rhine complain of the lumiliation to which he has 
had to submit at the hands of the French. Not content with 
seeking to lower his own country in the estimation of the 
world, in order to please his adopted country, he makes one 
of his characteristic attacks on a former literary friend, on the 
ground ot an alleged haison of the latter with George Sand 
(Madame Dudevant) : 

* That 1am a virgin pure no more 
Phe Freneh know better than any ; 
or r t! cy W th my W ifers l) ive mln d oft 


Their floods of vietory many 


© Pic. of Trav., p. 468. 
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Lae H 
Indeed he has treated me bacly 
t he has compromised me 
| 1] 


[nu matters political sadly. 
I , 


For ifthe French should ever come back, 
I inust blush at their reappearance, 
Though ['ve prayed with tears for their return 


| »>heaven With p rseVverance 


I always have loved full well the French, 


So tiny yet fall of sinew 


Right ¢lad should T be to see them again, 
And yet [I'm afraid to be twitted 
On account of the words of that curséd song, 


} | 
And the sneers of its author halt-witted 


That Alfred de Musset.t that lad upon town, 
Mas mince will e mnie as the r% I 

And mareh at their head. and his wretched wit 
Play off on me all through the suminer 


Poor Father Rhine thus made his complaints, 
And discontentedly splutter'd. — 


In order to raise his sinking heart, 
[hese comfturting words I uttered: 


‘O do not dread, good Father Rhine, 
Phe laugh of a Frenchman, which is 
Worth little, for he is no longer the same 


And they also have alter’d their breeches. 


Their breeches are red, and no longer are white, 
They also have alter’d the button; 














No longer they sing and no longer they spring, 
But hang their heads iike dead mutton. 
They now are philosophers all, and quote 
evel, Fielte, Kant, over their vietuals; 
I weo they smoke, and beer they drink, 
(nd man play also it SKILtles, 
Thev’re all, lik s Germans, becoming mere snobs 
eu l teven fart! ’ 
No longer they follow in Voltaire’s steps 
But believe in Hengstenberg rather 
Astor A 1 de Musset. indeed it is true 
\ t ie still to abuse gives a hand 
» . } } 
But be not afra ind we il soon chain down 
Ilis tongue so devoted te seandal. 
oN B vho had written a poem | nning, ** They 
(x al Rhine 
unis lL Becker t L gong commencing We have 
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\! lif e should play off his wretched wit, 
We'll punish him most severely 
¥ iming aloud the adventures he meets 


With the women he loves most dearly 


Thie be contented, good Father Rhine, 
dul songs treat only with laughter ; 
\ tfrer song ere long, thou shalt hear 
Farewell, we shall meet hereafter.” "—Germany, cap. v. 


bn the third book of his . Romancero,” Heine cives full 
vent to his hatred of allreligion; Jewish rabbis and Catholie 
monks are made to abuse each other in language which either 
would hardly have used in the rudest period ot the dark ages, 
the obvious ob ect of the poet being to bring c mitempet on 
both religions alike. Indeed the * Disputation ” is hardly fit 
to be read ; it Is otherwise, however, with the poem entitled 
“ Jehuda Ben Tal vy,” in the same colleetion, which sets 
forth the life of the great Hebrew poet ot 


the middle age 8, 
and shows at the same time that some of the Jewish sy mpa- 
thies of the author still remained, in spite ot his ridicule of all 
that was most dear to his Hebrew kindred, But the most 
attractive of the “ Hebrew melodies” is the ** Princess Sab- 
bath,” although this too, is, for the most irt,in the mocking 
stvle. The author is quite liberal in his compliments to the 
princess, but most of them are of an equivocal character, such, 


for example, as the following: 


I 
‘ 
l ru W“ 

‘ ‘ Ki 

Kt kir I 

\ I ht " w 

\ { i 

W yt \ bak i ‘ 

Further on ie pays her another compliment, but spoils 
that too; and then he proceeds to scott at Moses, the com- 
mandments, &ce: 

I li 
i A 
: 4 : 
I 
l W 
1 1 
i ‘ s ‘ \ ‘ 


hia Schaict Ligit’ « Scliale ‘ t 
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‘ - 1! 

4 | H f taught Moses I 1 
H t ‘ that visit } \ 
I Mount Sina \ . 
v Lord A hty als W \ ‘ 
I 4 ( 

\ ' a t 1 
! 4 I 4 W 


Sabbath 


We should not pass too harsh a judgment however, on 
Heine, but rather take into aceount the cireumstanees in 
which he was placed. We are bound to rene miber that his 
early disappointments and mortification soured the mind of 
one ig sensitive and proud, though as naturally 
warm-hearted and affeetionate. We should also bear in mind 
how much he suffe red from il] heal th ; > fey much of ‘what is 
most repre ‘hensible and obj jee ‘tionabls in his writings, e spe 
ally of his attacks on religion, ar on his former sienna 
friends, was written while he was unable tu leave his bed. 
All will be the more willing to make allowanee in this way 
when they see that he often regretted himself what he had 
done under the i fluence of those ll orb | feelings : "- Alas ure 
he says, “Sone ought really to write against no one in this 
world. We are all of us sick and suffering enough in this 


great lazaretto, and many a piece of polemical reading 
involuntarily reminds me of a revolti: 


oO quarrel in a little 
hospital at Cracow, where I was an accidental spectator, 
and where it was terrible to hear the sick movtking and 
reviling each other’s infirmities, how emaciated consumptives 
ridiculed those who were bloated with drops . how one 
laughed at tn e cancer in the nose of another, aud he again 
jeered the locked-} jaw and distorted eyes of his neighbors, 
until finally those who were mad with fever sprang naked 
from bed, and tore the coverings and sheets from the maimed 
bodies arout (l, and there was nothing to be seen but revoli- 
ing misery and mutilation.’’* 

At a later period, while suffering the most acute pain, 
and scarcely eXpectiag ever again to elyOy cul ol the 
pleasures ol the outer world, he writes as tollows: 
* My bed reminds me of the singing grave of the magician 
Merlin, which lies in the forest of Brozeliard, in Bretagne, 
under tall oaks whose tops soar like ereen | lines towards 
heaven. IL ens \ thee, brother Merlin, tuose trees and the 
fresh breeze which moves their branches, for no green leaf 
nestles about Inn attress grave ih Paris, Woere late apd 


rlv 1] hear nothing else than the rolling of earriages, ham- 


* Pictures of Lravel, pp. oad 
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mering, quarrelling, and piano-tuning. Long ago the measure 
has been taken for my coffin and my obituary, but I die so 
slowly that the process is tedious for me and my friends too.” 

The kindness of Heine to his mother would show hy 
itself that he was good-natured at heart. Alter suffering for 
months, nay, for years, he wrote to her in the most cheerful 
mood, not saying a word about his illness, but rather giving 
her to understand that he was in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, lest she might feel uneasy about him. Influenced by 
the same natural affection, he visited her twice at Hamburg, 
after he had settled permanently in Paris, a'though well 
aware that he was in danger of being seized by the Prussian 
police ane placed in some dungeon which he might never 
leave. Ile lever published any work in which he did not 
allude to her in one form or other in terms of the warmest 
affection s from his several addresses to her, made under dif- 


ferent names, we select the following sonnet as a specimen : 


oh foolish faney I deserted thee ; 
I tain w d search the whole world through, to learn 
If t | yn chanee could love discern, 
That 11 t love em race right lovingly 
I sought for love as far as eve could see, 
My hands extending at each door in turn, 
Begging them not my prayer for love to spurn— 
Cold hate tlone they luanghing gave to me, 
And ever seareh’d T after love; yes, ever 
5 ch’d after love, but love discovered never, 
And so T homeward went, with troubled thought 
1 ou Wert there to welcome me again, 
And i what in thy d reye floated then 
7 t was the sweet love 1 so long had sought.” 


Nor are there any willit fe lo do him justice, who were 
personally acquainted with himself and his wife, that do not 
bear unequivoeal testimony to his kindness as a husband. 
There is sufficient reason to believe that Madame Heive was a 
good wite. but she was no better than he gave her fu.) cre:|'t 
for, a fact of wilich we have evidence in several of his 
finest effusions. To her, too, he addressed sonnets at different 
periods ol his married life. When he felt his end approach- 
Ing, he was in the habit of rallying her as to the affection or 
want of atleection she would evinee for him after his death ; 
it was in one of these moods he wrote the following stanzas 
Which can hardly be excelled in their kind: 
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Yetu t iv I ht an } T 

If the wea has 0 nied per Wen Wetter sel 
O1 v t i anf Mont 

W w Pe fatilda \ l Frau Ma 
Withaw t f t st Votd Kranz I ‘ 

l kK my v ashion, hk ts is ( bz i 
Sig 1 } } : " 1 e P hom 

I pa a 1 i } Wi th 
I t to ! w lé rw hv z } ? 

\ ha nN t h hat 
For to off K Stuhl t z 

As " Ww uly sy schwanktt i ri 
Sweet. s t litt t } 

i] | k | 
Atth ur grat s sta \ i t ( 

A tia ill rea y fo the Sseh-t riaker ! 

—low. ing, pp. 460, 461 Lazarus 


While he was thus kind and affectionate to his wife and 
mother, his constant sufferings made him hate the world. Of 
t] is fact, also,we | ave a beautiful and touching re cord, although 
we cannot admire the philosophy whieh would teach us to 
hate the whule world because one who lives in a small corner 
of it happens to be afflicted, and perhaps owing more, if all 
were known, to his own imprudence in early life’ than 
to any other cause. But if the philosophy is bad the poetry 
is undoubtedly gouod—tull of tenderness and pathos : 


‘ MAY M MAI 
Th ‘ . a nN Die Fr h ¢ t 
Have trea how with y : I t u t ve O 
M I M Hi 
l M \ 
Witt l 9 v 
Es b ii I z Ime W 
< } y I) \ 
hea l Mii ict t I ict r 
I ‘ { 1 } 
\ ‘ wear -_ © ) \ 1 il 
v0 rut ‘ I ha th t “ 
t o 
y ( l i Doert ki ikt £ ) 
\ y Fi Herz t 
I ! b t . Dort ‘ Ni sii 
I ‘ wat 
~ h ( i 
a ’ i Der st ‘ 
Der I ‘ 
nN Duzw ( ( 
W k i 
Das pa v j zu t ii i 
w “ ‘ | ( 
I h t T 
‘ ‘ Z I ‘ i jucn 
} 
I " . ! 
l ‘ , li 
} 
4 ‘ ] Ww oO eW tal 
He 10 Ruhelsehzend 


of 
Heine has written several prose works, which, being 
} * ’ . } ! . 
chiefly local in their character, are litthke knowu abroad, 
1 


except in France, where all lis writings have been trans- 
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lated and published under his own supervision. The most 
important of these is his ** Contributions to the Hist ry of 
German Literature” (B irag zur Geschichte der neuren schinen 
Literatur in Di utschland); although it must bea linitted that it 
is by no means reliable in its criticisins. There are very 
few of the authors of Germany whom he does not bring 
under review in this work; but with two or three excep- 
tions he condemns all, especially those to whom he might 
be compared himself, as little better than stupid preten lers 
to au inspiration of which they kuew nothing. Even 
Uhland is treated after this fashion ; nor does Se iiller ese ipe 
altogether free, or without his pretensi mus to genius being 
somewhat questioned. [ isin the same work he attacks his old 
friend aud benefactor, Augustus William Sehlegel. 

His letters from Paris to the Augsburgh Gazette were also 
published in book form both in German and Freneh. — Al- 
though embracing multifarious topics, they are devoted chiefly 
to literature, the fine arts, and polities. No other productions 
of his pen show amore cultivated taste or a trucr appre- 
cation of the beautiful, thrown off, as they evideutly were in 
much haste, and almost without any preparation, They 
are marred, however, by his usual faults. Senators and other 
politi ians of the first rank, to whose generous hospit lity he 
was often indebted, find themselves held up to public ridi- 
cule in this work, as if they had been the most unprincipled 
of men aud his worst enemies. But we have already shown 
that there are extenuating circumstances in his case 3 and we 
are oad to add, for the credit of human nature, that those 
Whom he attacked most violently and most unjustly have 
freely forgiven him on the grounds alluded to. 

But lis end was now approaching. The last time he ever 
left his house was in May, 1548; often previously, when he did 
attempt to walk out, he had to be earried home. Of his 
struggles in this way we have some touching acesunts from 
his own pens * With difficulty,” he says, on ove occasion, 
* | dragged myself to the Louvre, and Lalimost sank down as I 
entered tuat inagnilicent hall where the ever-blessed cy vldess 
ol beauty, our beloved Lady ot Milo, stands on her pe lestal. 
At her feet [ lay long, and wept so bitterly that a stone must 
have pitied me. The coddess looked COLLpPasslon itely Oh me, 
but at the same tine disconsolately, as if she would Suy : 


ita 


Dost thou not Seu, then, that Lhave no aris, au 1 thus can- 


not help thee? kor elght vears after this he was con- 


fined to lis bed ; and he tells us liimself that his e midition 
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was that of “death without its repose, and without the 
privileges of the dead, who have no need to spend money, 
no letters or books to write.” Who will pass a harsh 
judgment on such a sufferer in view of the many 
brilliant pages he has written and the many melodious songs 
he has sing, and taugit others to sing? As a man his 
faults are indeed many and grave; but as a poet he is 
undoubtedly the best that Germany has produced since 
Goetlie’s time; and what other country has produced his 
equal during the same period ? 


Arr. IV.—1. History of the Italian Opera. By M. Arteaga. London. 


2. Lives aid Labors of Musical Composers. From the German 
of J. HW. Baprst. London. 


a. Thi WV sical Journals of Ne w York, XC. 


W rE desien to show in this brief paper that the admirers of 
the opera in New York are inuch too easily pleased; far too 
indulgent to the self-appointed caterers for their musical 
tastes. But Jet us not be misunderstood; we do not 
undertake the task in any dictatorial spirit, or with the view 
of annoying or pleasing any faction or individual. We have 
nothing todo with the squabbles of managers, either as 
friends or opponents, further than they may serve TO illus- 
trate our own views; at the same time we shall not shrink 
from examining into their eauses and trving to ascertain 
whether they are the results of superior qu litigations or of 
ignorat ee and imbecility. 

Th it music eXerelses an educational influence is no longer 
regarded as a problem in any enlightened country; on no 
other point do men and women of intelligence more unani- 
mously agree than that it produces a refining effect on the 
mind; and be it remembered that whatever serves to refine 
the il dl Serves To develop its faculties. It is on this cround 
that it is included among the fine arts, and it requires but little 
reflection to see that it is justly entitled to that distinetion. 

There is, indeed, great expression in a fine painting ; 
still more, perhaps, in a fine piece of sculpture. Any of the 
works of the great masters might be mentioned as an illus- 
tration of eloquence as well as beauty. Even Dint> him- 
self does not describe the infernal regions, In his Inferno, 


with more startling vividness than Angelo does in his palnt- 
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ings: nor does Virgil's description of the serpents of Lao- 
coon* make a strorger impression on the imagination than 
the spleidid group of Laocoon in the Belvidere of the vate 
ean, which represents the same scene. There is true sul 
limity and grandeur in each, but not more than there is in 
many of the productions of Mozart, Haydn, Glue ke and | Be etho- 
ven; in short, the noblest specimen of painting or sculpt- 
ure which either the ancient or modern world has produced 
is not so well calculated to soften or subdue the heart, or 
inspire it with joy and delight, as many gems ot music which 
are familiar to almost every one of our readers. But just in 
proportion as music exereises this power over heart and mind 
dovs it claim the serupulous, fostering care of all who have 
the means of encouraging it. 

Now, has it hitherto received this care among us? Has 
it not, on the contrary, been left und oer ger of any 
person who thouzht he coulé make mone 'y by it, without the 
slightest regard to his qualifications or want of wl ilifieations ? 
It is not to be expected that coneert-halls and other minor 
musical establishments sheuld always be in the hands of 
competent persons ; but an institution like the Acalemy of 
Music, which has just been burned, should not be allowed 
into vulgar han ls. Its direetor should be, not only a man of 
education and taste, who Knows how to treat the public 
with decent respect 5 he should also possess musical talent 
himself. Indeed, leaving the public out of the question alto- 
vether, he would require those qualifications in order to com- 
mand that respect trom the artists whom he employs, with- 
out which success is impossible. 

It is notorious that our directors have not been men of 
this character, but the reverse. Not one of the three best 
known for the last seven years would have got charge of the 
leading opera-house in a fourth-rate European city. As for 
the great cities to which New York miaty be colnpare l, not 
one of them would give those gentlemen a higher position in 
its chicf opera-house than that of advertising agent, putter 
or head claqueur. We are not disposed to pass very heavy 
censure on the people of New York for having five even 
the most incompetent of them a trial ; for the world expects 
the great Republic to be more liberal and less scrutinizing 
towards those who seek employment than even the freest 
of the old munarchies of Europe. 
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But no one has a right to expect that those found wanting 
in What they undertake should be retaine! in office while 
there are sufficient competent persons to take their place. 
Our opera directors have been retained, however, one after 
auother, until they brought the lyric drama into contempt 
as much as it was possible for inbeeile blunderers to do so, 
This is no hasty judgment on our part, nor is it designed to 
be a harsh one 3 it isthe result of earetul obs rvation, extend- 
ing over a period of seven vears. 

No one is more friendly to the opera than wes no one 
derives more pleasure from a good opera. Accordingly, we 
have atten led the Aca lemy ol Musie Whenever Wwe expected 
anything that was even tolerable ; but in nine eases out of 
ten we vave found that all capable ot for ning any intelligent 
opinion Were not only disappointed, but disgust «| with 


the general character of the performances, and the means 
adopted to lead the publie to believe that they were 
of the highest order of exeellence. We have seen the 
packs of claqueurs applauding in and out of season, 
generally in ag uproarious, exaggerated manner, because 
they too were untrained; they were persons who were 
allowed admission on condition that they would render 
themselves thus us ‘ful, and who did not eare to come the se- 
cond night in succession to practise onsuch terms. We have 
seen the large bouquets brought out of che director’s room, 
and conveyed to some private boxes in the vicinity of the 
stage; then, when it was supposed the proper momeut came, 
one, or two, or three, were thrown to the artist, with much 
apparent enthusiasm, by persons dressed up for the purpose, 
aud adorned with borrowed jewelry ; the design being, of 

| the public weuld be duly isfluenced by such 
e evidences of admiration on the part of the 


course, that 
unmistakab! 
“judicious.” Although this was but little of what we saw 
that was discrelitable to the management, yet we lave not 
only refrained tor six years from commenting upon it as it 
deserved, hoping from one quarter tu another that an 
linprovement WwW ul ] take piace, but We Wrole al | published 
in this journal an article in favor of the opera nearly five 
years ago.* 

As we liave no ot ier object than to give what aid we 
can to those in favor of producing a reformation in the pres- 
Sent mode oi opera management, we would probably have 
still continued to hope on rather than make any harsh 


* See Nat. q. Rev. for Sept., 1861, art. ‘* Lntlueuce of Music—the Opera 
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remarks, had not the destrnetion of the Academy of Music 
suggested to us that now Is the proper time to try to remedy 
the evil. We confess that our patience had become so 
nearly exhausted about a year ago that we made some pre- 
pars ation for a series of articles such as we now commence, 
fee] that the self-constituted musical direetors had no 
more right to sw indle the publie than the qu ick duetors, the 
rthe petroleum speculators. But very 
soon after we had ¢ mmenced to refresh OUP WemMory by hew 
researches, a quarrel but too well known arose between 
the director of the Academy of Music and one of our morning 
papers 5 as we did not wish to lay ourselves Open to the 
luputation of taking any part in this, we disearded the sub- 
ject for the present. 

Now that the public has had time to judge for itself, we 


lbsurance (ti ic ks, ( 


think that the cause of justice or right cannot be in any 
manner injured by the opinion that this quarrel would 
be sufficient to show by itself that the director who has 
carried ou his part of it as he has is utterly unfit to 
have charge of an institution like the Acadeiniy of Musie. 
In order to prove this to the satisfaction of any intelli- 
gent person, it is not necessary to enquire whether the 
journal with which he has had the quarrel was right or wrong 
in its criteisms on himself or his artists. We are WY yun to 
remember that a part of the legitimate business of a journalist 
is to criticise musical and dramatic performances. Evenin 
countries where editors are prohibited ita discussing 
polities any further than th ‘ir views coincide with those ot 
the rulin gy power, they are allowed full lib rly in their eriti- 
cisms on musie and the drama as well as on literature. At 
Berlin, Vienna, and Madrid, as well as at Paris and London, 
the journalist has fuil liberty to publish any opinions which 
he may form, not only of any drama or opera, but of the 
manner in which either is put on thestage.* In short, what- 


* ‘The criticlsms of La Hirpe on the operas of Gluck are weil known. Though 
no poet, | utacked the great composer in verse as well as in prose ; but Gluck 
put h ft ise f form the public that he did not advertise in the 
J ! Litt tw 1 the critic was editor and proprietor Wi copy 
4 Vel r tw | 
' its 
\ ura 
( Ma ‘ 
\ Q tre A 
I . 
" H 
Q \ 
}) ‘ ‘ 
A Me S14 
Qua 3 u 8 Amph i ’ 
l Mais tout cela n’empeche pas 
\ avez lair d'un t bra Que votre Armide ve me 


—La Harpe 
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ever is allows “| to be ——— on the stage Is allowed to 
be criticised ; all the eritie has to abstain from, even where the 
press has least libert Vy, are unfavorable remarks on the FOV- 
ernment under which he lives, or attacks on private char- 
acter. 

Sometimes, indeed, the parties criticised reply > but this 
is rare, and when it occurs the complaining party is pretty 
sure to be the one who has most deserved what has been 
said against him. Just in proportion as he is thoughtless 
and destitute of talent will he be in a hurry to rash into 
print, and show the world whit ross i justice has been 
done him, or how foully he has been traduced : although 
the critic had, perhaps, never he; rd of him before, he was 
actuated by the vilest motives. If it is too evident that he 
could not have been a pe sonal euemy, then he has been 
prompted by envy or jealousy ; if this pre teusion must be 


rejected in turn as too absurd, there still remains the plan 
ot aceusin hg him with being i) the pay of others 3 thrat is, 


he | as be eh hi ire “| to write dl wh the ereat tan ' 
Not! | ne is more aucient than this mode of procedure . 
nothing more stale ; and it is understood accordingly and 


appreciated at its proper value by every seusible persou. A 
certain class of authors, compesers, and artists sometimes 
seek fame in this way, or rather try to make it appeat that 
they are true men of genius instead of the pretenders or 
plagiarists which they are represented by malicious o1 


ul principled critics. Butnever have we known a director of 


an opera-house except one, to carry on a war of billingsgate 


for mouths against a daily journal. Although directors are, 


in general, no wiser 


r than other pe yple, they are at least hot 
so foolish as this. Vi i 


{ 
“da in any light, the conduet of the 


} rsonll allu le | to has “wh Very sS lly. Were lie CVE pusse ssed 
of superi wv literary ab lity, his talents would have been much 


bette r occupied it a tending lo liis business aus ad thahager 


than in attempting to control the public press or t ypu ish 
its editors with his | l>3 a it Is no more his “heel. tu do 
this than it would be to write a series of articles on the 


manufacture of bougq lefsors iusages, and abuse Lhe manutae- 
turers for not making all to his taste and furnishing him the 
best sainples. 

But when one has to employ others to write fon him, 
perhaps one to-day a id wnother to-lnorrow, then the toolish- 
Less of his conduct is enuha iced a hunudred-fold. We have 
ho acquaintance with Mr. Maretzek ; we have never had any 
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intercourse with him in any form, and cannot, therefore. 
undertake to say from our own knowlelge that he is not the 
author of the “ eritieal ” letters that have been published in 
his vame in several of our city papers about once or twice a 
or the last nine or ten months. We have abundanee 
of testimony, however, in support of et theory. We are 
assured by n any competent judge S, brs have had ample 
opportu Ale Bosse the literary abilities of our 
director, that, although the pr xluctions alluded ' to have little 
pretensions to merit, and show as little culture as they do 


' 
Week | 


tuste, or common-sense, he eould no more have written 
them than he eo ruld have composed the ch: fs-'a rre of 
Mi Lilt. I) prool ot thi IS asse rtion we hi: uve been shown some 
letters of his; and we must admit that we regard them as 
conclusive evidence that the writer would be very much out 
of his sphere in attempting to vindicate any cause whatever 
with his own pen. 

We do not urge this as a reproach against Mr. Maretzek. 
If he is as awkward at the pen as he is at the violin or the 
tru pet, perhaps we should rather pity than blame aun. 
Nay, it is precisely beeause we regard him as deplorab! 
wanting both im talent and understanding that we “wish to 
treat hun with all the gentleness which the nature of his case 
will admit. If it be true that he had not intellect and 
intelligence enough to write the lucubrations whieh bear his 
name, we cheerfully admit that a eae to make eonsider- 
able allowanee for that influenee which even the Bohemian 
cl tl swill sometime Ss exercise on weak minds, when in need 
ofa job. Moreover, let us honestly acknowledge that there was 
some teniptation in being told, in a plausible way, What a fine 
set-off it would be to him to appear before the world, at 
home and abroad, as one capable of managing, not only the 
New York opera, but also the New York press. Some, 
Is, an . say that even in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century peopl e do not often learn the 
grammar of a language, much less the abil ity to write In itas 


Indeed, might shake their hea 


a critic in two or three weeks. But our direetor is reminded 
] 1 . ] 


that, while there will always be skepties, there isseareely any- 


th ne so absurd but that it will be believe by a jarge huine- 


This, we are assured, determined Vir. Martezek to appear 


in due time in his new eharaeter, although we eannot help 
thinki rthat, if, instead of this he h id appeare doin a ho ped 


petticoat of about twice the usnal dunensions, with bonnet 
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of the latest fashion, and * water-fall’’? to mat li, he could 
hardly lave rendered himself more ridiculous to those who 
know him best, hot excepting the very DBolemianus under 
whose advice he acted. 

The fundamental mistake under which Mr. Maretzek has 
permitted himself to be used in this manuer for the amuse- 
ment and proiit of lis alvisers is that, if the critic is actu- 
ated by improper motives, his eriticisiis avail nothing. 
Tl ere 1S not i iy more erroneous OFT Liore Liou” itless. lf 
aman is pol ted out to the police as a robber, a housebreak- 
er, ora Plcan-pocne tL, the proper question IS Hol, Whal Was 
the motive of the person who denounced hi hh, Wu did he 
really commit the crime laid to his ch irve ¢ li it is lo md 
that he did coniumit it, is he anything the less culty because 
the person who informed against him may have been aetu- 
ated by vindictive motives ? Exactly tiie sSaine pri ciple 
holds in eriticism. If an opera or any work of art is eriti- 
cised, the proper question is, Are the unfavorable state:neuts 
made of it true, or are they false ? If th ‘Vy are true it mat- 
ters not what the motives of the eritic were 
them. The worst thepublic ean say in such a ease is, What 
you tell us on the subject is indeed true, but vou would 
have said nothing about it ouly for you had spite against 
the author.” If, upon the other hand, the represcutations 
of the critic are false, intelligent people Wid have ai oppor 
tunity of judging for themselves will unlorstanl their 
character and treat them accordingly, so that they can do 
very little, if any, harm. 

There was as little sense as deceney, therefore, in the 
course purrs ied Ivy our opera direetor 3 it Was as tuolish as it 


} ri 1 4 . ] ‘ ] ‘ sa 
Was Vulgar tor tilih to abhounce day a Be ial ol his 


advertisments that he did not advertise in the paper that found 
fault wi ht his Mnanageinent ot the Aca le ny OF \I Isic, &s if 
that wo ikl make amen ls for employing ( ap uwrlists and 
disappointing all Wwio Were so eredulous us y CNP Lb anye 
thing good from jim after so nanny Pru ss trials. We 
would have him understand that those who attend the opera 
in New York are not ¢ utirely so short-sighted as le seems to 
think; although, indeed, their having endured tits butfooueries 


sv long Tully Justilics lis having a Inean Opiuion ol them. 
It did not require much refle tion to uldersta 
whole ular So tar aus he was concerne l. As pou 


first-rate notices” in the paper allu led to there was none 
like it. When it used to call him the Napoleon of the 
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opera, instead ef the Don Quixote he really is, he was 
wont to boast that it had more influence than all the other 
New York papers put together. Does he think the public 
forgets this? or does he suppose that Mr. Raymond or Mr. 
Creeley has so little perception as not to understand that he 
would be turned on quite as soon as Mr. Bennett if either 
persisted m finding fault with his performances We ean 
assure himthat both comprehend hi nota ‘ys ane that each 
despise s hin quite as much as Mr. Bennett. 

It would be foreign to our purpose in this article to 
Institute comparisons between the editors of our leading 
journals ; suffice it to say, that from our own personal knowl- 
edge we know nothing partreularly bad of acy of them, and 
we have not mech faith mn hearsay, especially where 
it reaches us through itere sted parties. Wemav be iL ‘rmitted 
to think, however, that, if the real Beelzebub, as described by 
Milton, were the conductor of one of our most widely cireu- 
lated papers, the opera con lnetor who would oecupy a large 
proporti my of his time m attacking him with his own wea- 
pons, beeanse he would not puff his performanees, would be 
avery foo!) s| condnetor, and only cle serve To be lane ed ut 
for his pau Ss; for, be if remembered, that even he some- 
times tells the truth. It is not alone tn Para lise Lost tl at 
we find Satan an accomplished logician ; is not the Almighty 
himself influenced by his logie in the Book of dob? Assum- 
ing, then, that the worst allegations made by our iinpres- 


minst his antagenist were true, he would still place 


himself in no wiser or more dignified position in engaging In 


vn war with him than that of the famous kuight of La Mancha 
in tilti ey acoainst the w indmidl. This will Loe read ly assented 
to by those who !) eture to themselves an American line ctor 
atten pl be to sticces din Paris os a prritoli * caterer Ivy Curry- 
ing on a sort of enerrilla warfare against La Presse or the 
Journal des Diba's. Who would not say that, if he ever had 
any common-sense, he must have lost it, and ought to be 
civ nom charge to lis friends as soon as possible / ithough 
Le hal or WS, V/. santa) (ple is said to br qi te as fan tlhiar 
with the Paris editors as he is with the most tneorrigible 
of their New York brethren. 

Tl @ THOST ONE itable Freneh direc tor W ho kun W h Ss bust- 
ness would not venture to pursue such a course. Rameau 
has been more suecesstul in that position that any other 


rh pyre SSOTIO ; none can deny that he was a man of gents— 


1 


one whe kt ew how to conipose as well us lise ct. All did 
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not save han from criticism, however, when he seemed to 


\ 


, 


deserve it: but we have never heard that he advertised his 


crities in all the Paris journals, eve When attacked as fol- 


lows: 


( tre la moderne mus 

\ t ‘ ri ere] pu 

‘ ‘ est iu 
( i ind ho ne ia 

M eau, par aventu 

N’ e la simple na 

1) i d etre la ta a 

C” est no pauvre homme q 3 Ram ’ 


With the exception, however. that Mr. M bet k h is made 
such bad use of the lions skin, allowing his cars to protrude 
to their full extent, we cannot say that he has prove da whit 
more lucompetent tor the position he has assume | than either 
Mr. Ullman or Mr. Gran. It may be said that we too 


are actuated by envy o1 jealousy, or that our malice has 
been excited beea ise we have been shehte | by those wen- 
tlemen: if not, we sh ill re gard the Cuse as ale veeptional 
one; for we have never made a eriticism yet which has not 
been attributed to some diabolieal motive or other. But it 
is not the less true that we have never asked e slightest 
f 


Iv or ly letter, ot any of the gentlemen 


favor, etl persona 


mentioned. ‘There is no reason, then, why we should have 


P . | . uw ' ¢ thre . | » oll | , . id 
any maiice agaist them; and we really thas hole. al any 


ot them exhibited taste, perception, energy. and © Cerprise 


fo-lnorrow th employ ne artists and vetting typ il good opera, 
] ] } ‘ 


no one would more cheertully vive lilt the tu need of praise 
Lil We. But we are very Skeptic il on this point >; we do 
not think that the opera will ever suceeed iu su \ ids, 

In order to facilitate the process of determining whee 
ther we are right or wrong in this, let us see what has been 


the CNPCrI ‘nee of the pr cipal capt is of > Wope. Whe ] 


the opera was even in its infaney in London, in b6s4, it was 


not commnitted to less able hands than those of Sir William 


Dave ant, Who was und mibtedly ik bah © eens; both a 
poet Lhbad GL DEEUUSTChab. ILlis Gi udibed 9 clk LeTOI preity Is still 
extant, and contains some beautiful passages. There are 
Seve ral Ol liis odes Willeli have seldo 1h Dee UW Ss MISSCUL § and 
he Was OL) ten Vvears old When he wrote hollows I) 
remembran V/ William Shai sprare ¢ 
Vil t | rcts \ 
I ys 
\ 
| \ 
\ is ‘ ‘ 
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If we enquire what other men were chiefly instrumental 
in establishing the opera in London, we shall find that they 
too were men of genius, whose opinions and advice com- 
manded respect. Uf Dean Swift was not exactly a director 
in the techuieal sense of the term, there ere not many 
directors who have done more for the opera. Among other 
Importar.t services Which he rendered it was that of sug- 
gesting to Gay the idea of the Begear’s Opera. Ile told 
him to write a Newgate pastoral,in which all the characters 
should be thieves and highwaymen, who would relate their 
exploits in song. The hint was readily taken, and the 


result is well Known.* But let us vive one instance more, 


namely, Richard Brinsiey Sheridan, who not ouly wrote the 
opera of The Ducnna, which had a run of seventy-five nights, 
but managed its representation himself; in short, one of the 
greatest orators aud authors of the gold:n age of English 
literature was a director of the drama and the opera. 

Now, if we turn to the Freneh capital, there too we 
Shall find at the head of the opera, not vulgar fiddlers and 
trumpeters, but men of acknowledged genius. The opera 
has encountered more or less Opposition everywhere, because 
a musical taste must be cultivated; even the Italians 
required a training of a quarter of a century betore they 
could appreciate tue opera.t For nearly halt a century the 
Parisians coutinued to laugh at it as so.nething too ludicrous 
to be tolerated. And who were the men who took pains to 
convince them that they were wrong? Foremost among them 
were the highest dignitaries of the church—arehbishops and 
eardinals. Even Voltaire gives the credit to the great Cardinal 
MazZarin of having established the opera in Paris in spite of 
the most determined opposition maintained against Lim for 
a quarter of a ceutury.f 

In 1647 he sent for the best opera company in Italy ; 
he had one of the large halls of the Louvre decorated and 
otherwise prepa ed tor the occasion. ‘The opera selected 
was that of Orpheus, the most popular in Italy ; but it was 





* See Chul op. of Lit., vol. i., p. S70. > » Lit v Johnson 
¢ It is wort wk that the first opera worthy of t represented 
on the Italia was composed by the father of the illustrious astronomer, 
Galil It t 1 Uyel and was founded ¢ | L episode of 
that name in lant Divina Commedia 
t No one has « (i the opera more faithfully than t thor of the 
Lh 
a pa 
X Vt S 4 ‘ 
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ineontinently hissed by the Parisians,who rewarded the eardi- 
nal for his efforts to please and refine them ouly With j ‘CTS 
and epigrams. But Mazarin was not the man to be d:scour- 
aged by the taunts of the thoughtless; although he thought 
it necessary to wait seven years before engaging another 
[talian company. This was much better received than the 
ayes 
cardinal,” says the historian, “ 2 ennuya pas moins Parrs 
* The eardinal stil persisted : in 1660 
he hal the opera of Xereres represented in the great gallery 
of the Louvre. This made many converts; yet, when he. 
died next year, the Parisians fiortind their eli ry Consolation 
for his death in the belief that it de ivered them = froin the 
ennul of the Italian opera, 
The seed had been sown, however, and it was already 


first, b it Was by no weans s iccesstul ° 8 patie ? ) 


pour la svconde fors? 


producing its fruits. Those who had still prejudices against 
the Tialian opera were del ehted with the Freneh opera 3 
sc that, notwithstandi: e all the epigrams hurled at Cardt- 
nal Mazarin for the pills he took to cultivate the wusi- 
cal taste of the French, to him, nevertheless, is due the 
credit of having gained a foothold on French soil for the lyrie 
drama. Some have objected to it on this very account, eall- 
ing attention to the fact that it was cardinals who intro- 
duced it into Spain and Portugal also, and who were its chief 
patrons in Italy ; but they forget that no eardinal or pope 
loved music more than Luther, or had more couti lence j 


l 
influence. There is a passage in his Yuble Talk which shows 


its 
that, had the opera been kuown in Germany in his time, 
he would have done all in his power to encourage It. 
** Music,” he says, is one of the fairest and best gitts of 
God $s dh l Satan hates 7, HOY can he bear it, since by its means 
we exorcise many temptations and wicked thoughts. Musie 
is one of the best of the arts. The notes breathe lite into the 
words. It chases away the spirit ot melancholy, as We may 
see by the case of King Saul. Some of our nobility think 
that they have done some great thing when they give three 
thousand ould n yearly towards MUSIC, and yet they will throw 
away, Without scruple perhaps, thirty thousand on follies. 
Kings, princes, and lords must maintain music (tor it is the d ity 
of great potentates and monarchs to uphold eceellent liberal 
arts as well as laws), inasmuch as the common people and 
private individuals desire it, and would have it if their neans 
we re suflic ient. Music Is the best sol ice to a weal ed man 


8 Dict. Philosyphique, art.** Art Dramaaque."" 
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through it the heart is — “| ieted, quickened, and 
refreshed, as that one says in Virgi 


° - } } , * » 
fu calamos inflare 1] ves, exo dik I \ Sus, 


It wil! be admitted that no eardinal could speak more 
strongly than this in favor of music. Thus those whose 
opinions were diametrically opposed to each other on almost 
all other subjects agreed not only that musie exercises a salu- 
tary influence, but that it ought to be encouraged by the 
state 3 and it may be added that every enlightene | sovereign 
has encouraged it accordingly to a greater or less extent. As 
an instance we need only mention Louis XIV., who did all 
in his power from youth to age t» establish the opera not 
ouly im Paris, but throughout France. But in prop tion as 
he was thus friendly to the lyric drama was he untriendly to 
the emp oyvment of ignorant d rectors, In short, he naa | 


allow none to OCCUPY that position but one who had given 
full proof ot his ability. The first to whom he gave charge of 
L’ Ac acedimil Royale de Musique, built ¢ xpre ss ly for op ratic 
purposes, was the Abbé Perrin, who was b ith a poet and a 
musician ; and the seeond was M. Lulli, who had already 
distinguished himself as a composer.t The letters patent 
eranted to the latter are stil extant, beari ig the date of 
March 29, 1672, and as the doeument .s curious as well as 
Interesting We transcribe such extracts from it as will give a 
suflicient idea of its elharacter, civil iy tie original at the 


bottom of the page.” 
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In the arehives of the courts of Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, 
and Lisbon, as well as London, similar documents are to be 
found. Even in Russia mere fiddlers would try in vain to 
get charge of any of the principal opera-houses as they do 
with us; they might as well amply to the ezar for a seat on 
the beneh or in the senate. When the illustrious Duke of 
Saxe Wiemer, who was the friend and patron of Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, and Wieland, was applied to for the man- 
agement of his opera-house, while the regular conductor 
was unwell, he said: * My dear sir, I woul-l appoint you 
mazes of my eapital much more readily, while knowing as 
little ahout you as Ido now; for an incompetent mayor 
oaui do far less harm than an ineo npetent director of the 
opera.’ ‘This may seem to exaggerate the importance of 
the Posttie n ot direetor, but in point of faet it does not 3 
until we learn to take the same idea of it, the opera will 
never succeed with us. As already observed, now is the 
time to take this into consideration. It the state, less 
liberal and Jess paternal than despotic monarchs, will give 
no encouragement to an art deelared by the most illustrious 
thinkers to exercise a refining and elevating influence on the 
mind, at least let the trustees of the Academy puss a reso- 
lution that no mountebanks of the old stamp need apply 
for the direction of it. Should they fail to do “iy and con- 
tinue to make such arrangements as would imply that thetr 
sole obje ct is to make money, we shall take the ae ‘rly of 
criticising them just as freely as we do the directors ; for it is 
our inteution to allow no “season” to pass in future erin 
giving our linpressious of its character ; criticising or com- 
mending both artists and director, precisely as we think 
either ce serve, ove or the other. 


Aar. ¥.—1l. ory of Buddhism in India and China, By Rev. 
J. kb. Nasu, FR. London, 1865. 


Asiatic Researches. By Sin Witiuam Joses. Lond 


3. The Hi ya d Doctrine of Buddhism. By E, Uruaw. London, 


> 


4. Milan; Asiatic. 3 vols,8vo. Par Ape. Rewvsar. Paris, 


Tur proverbially speculative turn of the Indo-Germanic 


mind, together with the wonderful philosophical and religi- 


ous systems brought to light by the labors of Asiatic 
scholars within the last fifty years, has awakened the curi- 
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osity of Western nations to sound the depths of Indian 
literature, and to study the operations of the human mind 
among a yy ople videly separated from urop ans, by climate, 
customs, and social institutions. The dreamy transcendental- 


ne, ideas of the 


Divinity, in whom, according to them, all substances are 


ism of the Hindoos: their grand, though vag 
absorbed. and in whom alone there is all being ; the practical 
applications of this severe pantheism to all their institutions, 
to art, poetry, and philosophy; their subtle and profound 
theories op the soul of man and on the universe, b ‘spoke a 
character of mind well suited to grapple with the Knotty 
problem of luman life, and to reach a solution which, if not 
correct, might at least be found well deserving the serious 
attention of philosophers. We need not, then, wonder at the 
ardor wherewith scholars versed in Eastern languages and 


bal . ou 


lore entered on this new and arduous eareer of discovery, 
though we oucht to be duly erateful lor the harvest 
ot preerous information reaped by their labors. The 
mysteries Of Brahmanism have been elucidated; the treas- 
ures of the Vedas have been unlocked ; the w rld-oli SVs- 
tems of plu osophy have been examined, and ur expect ad light 
thrown on the history of a people once the masters of the 
intellectual world, now effete, morally and mentally paralysed. 

The histery of philosophy offers no more substantial 
truth than the valuable ageney of religious and philos yp hi 
cal ideas in the explanation of historical events, wars, revo- 
lutions, and changes of dynasty. The histo y ol (rreece 
and Rome, of Western Asia, and of the medieval epoch, is 
best understood when scanned by the light of the philosophi- 
cal systen s of those places and times, The lig iT shed on 
Brahmanisin by the labors of Abel-Remusat, Anquetil-Du- 
perron, and Sir William Jones has enabled us to explain 
many events of Hindoo history which otherwise would have 
taxed the ingenuity of an Cfdipus. Later researches also 
have given us the means of thus subj cting to the ordeal of 
acrilical analysis the history of three luudred and titteen 
millions of people united in the profession of one religious 
faith, the oflspn ng of a system of morals aud Inetaphysies 
created by pure reason, to which the s ipernatural became 
accreted ouly after a long lapse of time. 

Buddiisin Was iong recognised by Kastern travellers and 
scholars as the religion of the inhabitants of the high table- 


land north of the Himalaya, as far as the boundary of Sibe- 


ria, of the Chinese, of the inhabitants of Ceylon, of the 
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Indians beyon the (ranges, of the dwellers in the Indian 
Archip ago, and the empire of Jap in; but, owing to the 
paucity ot the reeords which history and researeh brought 
within their reach, little was understood of the living 
thonght which underlay and kept alive this wide-spread 
then unit ible practices s of the Buddhists, tow ther with 


a few disconnected, and therefore valueless, facts, gleaned by 


ereed.  Faneciiul and extravagant notions, gathered from the 


observant travellers, constituted, less than filty years ago, all 
the know] ve reiative to a religious Ss) stem, Which is inter- 
esting not alone because of its great antiquity, and of the 
hundreds of millious who live and die in its practice and pro- 
fession ; but more still beeause of the startling points of 
resemblance Which it presents to the liturgical and ascetic 
discipline of the oldest Christan church. The first import 
ant discoveries, which Opn ned the Wil to numervus others, 


were tad Iszl, by Mr. Hodgson, the political agent of 


the East India Co pany at Nepal, who collected sixty vol- 
UbieS thi The Sabliscril language, and two hunedwved and filty in 
Thibetan, and pore sented them to the Bengal Asiatic Society. 


‘| nese Gocuuieits stimulate d plilologists and arcu ylog sts to 
understand those rare indexes of a hitherto comparatively un- 
known cree dy ana 0 swell Live ir number by coutinued re seurel. 


The consequence was the steadily increasing discovery of 


new evidences, Which coustantly grow in interest, and which 
leave but little to desire in order to render our know!- 
edge of the religion of Buddha complete. The great dis- 
crepaney of autnoritics of equal value as to the date of 
Oiigin and the birthplace of Buddhism rendered it difficult 
to decide tils primary question ; nor would the enquiry have 
e1ven other than a barren result, were it uot for the eritieal 


acumen and t ereat erudition of those who devoted them- 


selves to the study of the question, aud Which has given us 
‘ili ap pronty ative aliswer, built, so far as it woes, OlL Lie i 
unequivocal prools. Phe Buddhists themselves admit the 


priority ot Brahiianisn , be ing the more disposect to do so 

no doubt, I reason of the high antiquity clanned by the 

latter, White Ii paces it bevond the possi bi ity ol coupeti- 
! 


tion in this respect. But the Buddhists of Thibet assume 
an origin IS77 years earlier than that contended tor by the 
( eViohese, the loriner assigning the year 2420, and the lat- 
ter the year 545, betore Christ, as that in which their founder 


lived and propagated his doetrines. Though this is the wid- 


est diflerence im date, yet minor ones exist, aud Bohlen gives 
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a tabular statement of thirty-five different perl xds at which 
Siddhartha lived.* 

The ceoneurrence of Mongol and i i!) Tan authorities in 
favor of the earlier epoch, would vive great foree to the opin- 
ion but for the equal uniformity found among the Ceylonese. 
While admittit , therefore, the possible truth of the former 
view, we will a lopot the later period as sustained by proofs 
from other sourees. The Chinese annals, compiled by Pan- 
Kon about the middle of the first Christian century, mention 
the worship ud toa golden statue of Buddha by the people 
of Hiong-Non, one hundred and twenty years before Christ ; 
nor can we suppose that a system, taking its origin in India, 


could have thus S read, and become the 1) itio il religion of 
} 


i people in less time than would b Ing us quite 


near to the period in question. But authorities on this point 
i i 


+ 


so distant 
are abundint; nor is it neeessary to do more than merely 
indieate the principal ones, , 

Herodotust sp aks of certain In lian tribes who eschew 
the flesh of animals and live on vegetable diet alone, a de- 
scription to which none but the followers of Buddha 
answer. Megasthenes, on the authority of Strabo,t pene- 
trated Tadia as far as Patalipoutra thirty years after the 
death of Alexander the Great, and there discovered a 
sect called the Sarmanes (an evident corruption of the 
Sanscrit word samanas, meaning steady or invariable, 
an epithet which the Buddhists still retain), who were 

lf Ol Wihe a | lived 


1 a state of celibacy. It is evident that uone but the 


op) sed t >the Brahm ins, who abstaine 
Buddhists are here meant. In accounting for the silence of 
the followers of Alexander, especially Onesicritus, Nearehus, 
and Aristobulus, on a subject of so mueli linportanee, we 
must bear in mind that the Macedonian expe ition did not 
penetrate further than the banks of the Indus and the Hypasis, 
while Buddhism had not as yet extended as far as the Punjab, 
but flourished in the country around Patalipoutra 
third rel eral eounell was held, al d where it Was first ioticed 


vhere the 


by Megasthenes. The testimony of Clement of Alexandria 


strengthens that of Megasthenes: for, as 


the former has 
derived all his i iformation on Indian prt vsopuy trom the 
latter, and as he was the first among Christian writers to 
mention Buddha by naine,s it is highly probable that the 
word has eccurr din Sule porti mn ot the Willies of Me- 
gasthenes now lost. 


* Bolen, Ancient India, vol. i., p. 315 + Lib. iii., e. 100 
; lit. Casaub. < Stromat., edit. Sylburg, |. i., p. 205 
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But monuments and inseriptions in the Sanserit and Pali 
languages, discovered every day in India, place the antiquity 
of Buddhism bevon 1 all question. About thirty vears ago, 
Mr. James Prins +p deeiphered several inscriptions engraved 
on rocks, stones, and pillars. These were in the dialeet of 
Magadha, one of the most interesting countries of India, and 
where the countless relies and traditions of Duddhisin are to 
be found. These inscriptions contained the ediets of a cer- 
tain monareh named Pyadasi, whom George Turnour, 
alre ady thoroughly acquainted with the Pali monuments of 
Ceylon, proved to be identical with Agoka, one of the first 
kings of Magadha, whose conversion to Buddhism is related 
in the Mahavamea. and whose accession to the throne is 
stated, in the Dipavamea, to have taken place about 


two huodred and eighteen years after the death of 


Caky iwnounl, at the time of Alexander the Great or 
about three hundred and twenty-five vears. before the 
Christian era Still later discoveries made at Guirnar, 
Guzarata, Dhanli, Dehli, Allahabad, Radhia, &e.. present 
the same result, even the variety of the dialects employed 
strenethening the ecouelusion. 

These are but a few of the arguments by which 
the antiquity of Buddhism may be — demonstrated ; 
and though they do not establish with precision the epoch 
at which the tounder of this ancient religion first pro- 
mulgated his doctrines, yet they leave little doubt that 
Buddhism had its origin many centuries previous to the 


Christian era. Most authorities agree that the founder of 


¢ 


Buddhism was the son of an Indian king, and that the coun- 
try of his birth was the first seene of his relizious labors. 
But Sir Wiliam Jones, more in the spirit of a zealous anti- 
quary than ai dnp tial observer, differed from this opinion, 
assigning as the reason of his dissent the curly-headed 
appearance of the Buddhic statues found in Centra! Lodia, 
which, he contended, indicated an Ethiopic origin. Herein, 
the sagacity of the learned orientaiist was greatly at fault, 
for this peculiarity is not confined to Buddiie images, 
but is also observed among the Brahmans, and is, moreover, 
one of the thirty-two sigus which, according to the Bud- 
dhists, distinguished the founder of the seet, the type of per- 
fect man!.ood. As are sult of the researches made by Hodg- 
son, the Ilungarian Csoma, Wilson, and Turnour, we are in 
possessio 1 ol Cu ly all the canonical sacred books vl Bud- 


dhism drawn up trom time to time, and appreved by three 
l ’ , 
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general councils. These are in different languages, and have 
been « scovered in widely distant countries, Which fret 
greatly enhances the force of their authority in those particu- 
lars wherein they agree. 

The works discovered by Ilo leson, at Nepal, were written 
in Sanserit, and were found in Thibet translated into the 
language of that country. Similar translations from other 
Sanserit books were also discovered in Thibet by M. Csoma, 
while Mi. Schmidt, of the Academy of St. Petersburg, found 
some translated from the Thibetan into the language of the 
Mongols. In addition to these, Mr. Turnour discovered in 
Ceylon a number of Buddhie works i 


» the Palt language, 
said to have been introduced into that co intry three 
hundred and sixteen years before Christ. 

These, with the Lalitavistara in the Chinese language, 
constitute the principal authorities from which all our 
information relative to the life and doctrines of Buddha has 
been drawn. From Sanserit works translated by M. E. 
Burnouf, we learn that the first general council, convened at 
Rad} iwrihla, divided the canonical books into three sets :— 
those whicheconutain the moral pre ‘epts, orthe Soutras; those 
containing _ metaphysical speculations or doginas of faith, 
called Abtidarma >; al d those on liturgieal and ecclesiastical 
discipline Vinaya. Owing to the cireumstances which 
first directed the attention of Buddha to the necessity 
of a religious reformation, positive doctrines or dogmas of 
*» while a 
new standard otf morals, which would lift the minds of the 
people nearer to the Divinity, andl would rescue them from 
the debasing influence of Brahmanisin, was deemed a pr ssing 


beliif were considered of subordinate portance: 


need. The Lalitavistara contains a recital of those cireum- 
lary matter that we ean 
vive but an luiperfect account of them here. Towards the 


’ : 
Stunees, bub SO imineshed 1h) legen 


end of the seventh century betore the Christian e1 ly Buddha 
wis born in the city ot Kapilavaston, near the mountains of 
Nepal, a little to the north of the present territory of Oude. 
The name Siddhartha was bs stowed ou him by his father, 
but after re had embraced the r ligious state he was better 
known under the name of C akyamounl, Which meaus hermit. 
Educate “dl with Creat care by his futher, and belng of a very 
thoughtful mood, he applied himself diligently to the study 

f philosophy and re liv vion. At that time Brahinan'sm was 
the ouly oon of religion known in India, and Cakyamouni, 


judging it by its conseque neces, declared it lupertect. He 
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saw that, notwithstanding the claims to great sanctity and 
wisdom asserted by the priests of Brahma, they failed 
to draw the masses to God. and that, instead of pure 
religion, the grossest superstition and the profon dest 
ignorance reigned throughout the country. Impressed with 
this deplo ible condition of humanity, he felt that m rals, 
and not faith, were needed, and so he gave himself to the 
study of practical religion and the spiritual wants of man. 
Herein the founder of Buddhism gave one great evidence of 
his fitness to perform the rele of reformer, for at al! times 
men will be fouad ready to discuss every question connected 
with the origin and destiny of the race, while few there are 
with charity strong enough and energy of will sufficient to 
undertake the reform of the masses, their alienation from the 
crossiess of the flesh, and their conversion to spirituality and 
the practice of virtue. 

This practic il charaeter of Buddhism is its distinguishing 
feature, and though the original formulary of belief became, 
in course of time, disfigured and perverted by iguorauce and 
superstition, it never totally lost its primitive character. 
The deep study of the spiritual necessities of the people, 


to which Ca! \ amouni devoted himself, the consideration of 
the means by which they could be lifted from the slough of 


the senses and be led to the vision of things |x yond the 
natural order, impressed on Buddhism a character so deeply 
rooted that it manifests itself even te-day, amid the corrup- 
tions of the Lamas of Thibet ; so that, in studying the means 
taken by its founder to improve the spiritual condition of 
mankind, we will best understand the essenee of this strange 
medley of sublime truths and degrading error. Cakya- 
mount felt that all unhappiness originated in ignorance, that 
jonoral ce rendered men the creatures of the senses, by whieh 
thr Vy are deluded and constantly ensuared into error. Though 
knowl « this, yet he taught that, before men’s eyes could be 
purged of the. scales ol ignoranee, their hearts should be 
purified, and their affeetions weaned from the deceitful pleas- 
ures of the world : and, therefore, instead of maki u knowl- 


/ 


edge the starti g-point, he rather made it the term and aim 
of religious life, the goal to which men are admitted when 
they have disciplined their hearts to virtue, subdued their 
passions, and w hipere | their affeetions accor lit yf to the law. 


The HIOST SCTIOUS COS quence of wnorance is paul, to which 
we are coustantly victims, aud which is the fruit of unbridled 
passion and desire. 
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This is the principle on which Buddhie morality rests. 
This is the condition of man by nature, which it is the mission 
of Buddhism to change by proposing a standard of perfect 
morals. The haven to which this co’e of morals will con- 
duct us is designate: Nirvana, and the code is ealled The 
Way of Salvation. This W: ly of Salvation possesses eight 
parts, all essential to our eternal deliverance, and, as the y 
are found in one shape er another in all the sacred books, 
we will present a brief reswné of them here. 

The first condition is orthodox faith, or a belief in the 
supremacy of the Buldha; the next is correetness of judg- 
ment, to ensure us against error anl to dispel doubts ; the 
third condition is perfect veracity, implying a de ‘ep abhor- 
rence of the smallest deviation from truth, under any pretext ; 
the fourth is purity of intention, by which the motives of 
our condnet are made conformable to the divine law; the 
fifth is the profession of religion as a means of subsistenee, 
but this seems to have been framed for those especially des- 
tined to a religious life ; the sixth condition is the proper 
application of our mind to the law; the seventh ts the 
possession ofa faithful memory, by which we are guaranteed 
against error with respect to our past actions, and, finally, 
ee eighth is steady eoute: npli ition, which lifts our mine 


s from 
rth to the eternal calm of the Nirvana. 


Cakyamouni 
pvt SIX years to es ation and profound study before 
he diseovere “d that ignoranee and desire are the root of all 
vil and that our liberation ean be eff-eted only by 
ing the eight eonditions here mentioned. Thonel ionoe 
rauee ts the fruitful souree of pain, yet Bud lhism proposes 
the extinetion of the latter as its principal object though it 
vrofesses to cure ignorance at the same time. The 


itisty- 


illowi- 
cality of this proceeding is to be aeeounted for by the total 
absence of any effort on the part of Buddha to explain the 
mystery of man’s origin. Buddhism takes man just as he is, 
and, waiving the purely theoretical question as to how he 
came on earth, it confines itself to a consideration of the 
means by whieh he ean be rendered happy forever. 


These 
cousiderations engaged the entire attention of 


Cakyamouni, 
and the results of lis sp-eulation are thus summed up in the 
decrees of the first general ecouneil: Pain is the inevitable 
condition of human life; passion, ignorance, and desire are its 
source ; pain can cease only with our absorption into the 
Nirvana, and there are eight conditions in lispens ible to that 
absorption. These four truths underlie the whole edifiee of 
VOL. XIIL—NO. XXV. 7 
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Buddl ism, and we shall see how its wonderful system of 
ascetic morality is developed upon them. Since passion and 
destre are numbered among the sources of pain, our unceas- 
ing efforts should be directed to subjecting them to the con- 
trol of the will, and by a system of wary vigilance so hold 
them in check that we may become their complete master. 
This is the first and most lnportant deduetion from the four 
truths, and all the moral preeepts, which run into numberless 
details, have for their end the triumph of the will over the 
passions, 

Though the prineiple that pain is the result of coneu- 
pis enee, and that this, therefore, must be held in subjection, 
may not be strietly true, we cannot but admire the practical 
cousequences Which flow therefrom, and the beneficial influ- 
ence tl ey exercised on the morals and conduet of Hhiel. The 
principle once established that the will must gain the suprem- 
acy ovel the passions, we no longer wonder at the system 
of ascetic morality prescribed by Buddha. Celibacy, monas- 
ticism, mendicity, voluntary poverty, mortification of the 


} 


senses, all those features of Buddhistie morality which are so 
Hey analogous to the ascetic system of the Catholie 
Chureh, no longer surprise us; they are but the logical con- 
sequences of a principle of doubtful truth. Tow unphilo- 
soptile il, there fore, have been the attempts made by Voltaire 
and lus { iends, to charge the ascetic discipline of the 
Cathoiie Chureh with being an abortion of Buddhis 

To refute the opinion of Voltaire, we have ouly to 
remember that it rests on no strouger basis than the 


StLro 


analogy referred to, and is, therefore, a mere assuinp- 
tion the vali lity of which eannot be sustained. We have 
seen that the ethics of Buddha flow from the principle that 
ignorance, passion, and desire are the root of all evil, and 
that, this principle being granted, nothing could be more 
watural than the moral system thence resulting. In the 
Christan code, purity, voluntary poverty, humility, and 
mortification of the senses are practised for their own sakes, 
and the subjection of the passious to reason and will is 
recom nded, not for the purpose of enl chtenment or the 
extirpation of igh Orauce, but that our natures might become 
purifie d. Notwithstanding, the refore, that Buddhism ineul- 
cates many of the practices of gerapiosese4 it does so on 
entire ly ditlerent prin iciples 5 and, 10 matter how stroug the 
analeg \ between them,the difference in the prince tole s destroys 
the the ory of Voltaire ’ for similar COousequences often apes 
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from widely differing premises. With respect to sacrifices, there 
has not been, nor is there, a religion whic! does uot proclaim 
the necessity of some oblation to the Divi ity, under the 
name of sacrifice. We all know that the Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans deemed burut-offerings an essential part of religion, 
while other nations offered the fruits of the earth, wine, 
corn, &e., as propitiatory and eucharistic oblations to the 
Deity. The various Christian sects likewise cdmit the 
nee ssity of sacrifice; for, while the Protestant denomina- 
tions insist that prayers and good works are “ that clean 
oblation” off-red up “ from the rising of the sun even to the 
going down,” the Catholics, Greeks, and the Eastern Chris- 
tians consider the Mass the only true sacrifice 

Now among all these religions, so dia netrically opposed 
to each other in most things, we find this nee ‘SSILY of a 
sacrifice to God constantly inculeated, and, though the man- 
ner of its performance be exceedingly varie l, we see the 
essential idea of an offering contained in all. From this we 
would infer that sacrifice of some sort is an essencial feature 
of all positive forms of religion, and that it denotes the 
yearnings of the human heart for union with Gol. But it 
would be untair to suppose that each succeeding religion 
borrowed the notion of sacrifice from forms that prece led it, 
for how could even Christianity have frayed intv so many 
countless sects, often animated with fv-elings of intense 
mutual hostility, and still be uniform in this? Yet the opin- 
ion of Voltaire and those who agree with hii, is uething but 
an assumption of this sort. They suppose that, becanse 
Buddhism pre sented some points of analory with the ascetl- 
cism of the Catholie Chureh, the latter was cousoquently 
indebted therefor to the former. Arguing in this manner, 
it could be prove I that Christianity was an offs.oot of pagan- 
ism, because the Christians build churehes as the heathens 
built temples, beeause solemn rites and festivals, days of 
thanksgiving and pe iitene > were observed ly tue latter as 
well as by the former. Analogy of this sort is no help to 
demonstration, and is a very ditherent thing froin the anal- 
ogy of Bishop Butler. If ve grant hat iuddhie 
celibacy is perforee derived from Christianity, we must, 
a pri rz, admit that Christian celibacy was foreshadowed in the 
vestal virgins of Rome; thatthe idea of comm wuity life, with 
the rules of silence and e istigation of the senses, was taken 
froin the school of Pythagoras, where the dise pes were 
compelled to observe a rigid silence for five years. More 
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than this, ananalogy might be made out between the agua 
lustralis of the Romans and the holy water of the Catholies ; 
the invocation of the saints and the adoption of patron 
saints, with the worship of the Greek and Roman tutelary 
deities. We know that Stillingfleet, Fletcher, and other con- 
troversial writers of the Protestant Church have urged these 
analogies against the Catholies, and that the latter have 
answered them elaborately ; but it must be allowed their 
replies would lack pointif they claim that Buddhism, as far as 
analogous with Christianity, isa graft. We might as well Say 
that the practice of sprinkling ashes on the foreheads of the 
faithful on Ash-Wednesday morning, after the pleasures and 
excitements of the carnival, was typified in these lines of 
Virgil : 
“THi animorum motus atque hiee certamina tauta 
Pulveris exiqui jactu quieseunt.” 

Tt is true that a far greater multitude of minor ceremo- 
nies and practices among the Lamas of Thibet are the same 
as those in the liturgy of the Catholic Chureh ; that Lamas 
wear the mitre, the cross, andthe cope ; that they have the een- 
ser, With its movable cover, suspen ded by ehains, and opening 
or closing at pleasure ; that they pray with beads ; that they 
make spiritual retreats and pilgrimages; that they have 
public processions, prayers in the form of litany, psalinody 
in alternate choirs, exorcisms, and even practices correspond- 
ing with the invoeation of the saints; but it being admitted 
that such analogies in one instance prove nothing, their 
validity as an argument fails altogether. It is not with a 
view to impucn or advoeate the claims of any church that 
we ¢ fler { he Se 3¢ marks, hor, inde ed, is any such spirit traceable 
in them ;it is our aim rather to elucidate, as far as we are 
able, a question much debated by Christian writers of the 
same denomination, and whieh does not affect in any manner 
the integrity of any religious creed. 

But it is far easier to subvert old theories than to advance 
and establish new ones, and this « special y, in the question 
before us, since history refuses to illumine the way, without 
whose lighe all is mere conjecture. It may be, as we have 
heretofore stated, that a logical chain, the links of which we 


a 
cunnuot see, bind 


s each practice of Buddhism to another, just 
as the general idea of asceticism attaches itself to the priu- 
ciple that we must extirpate ignorance and coucupisceuce, by 
holding the SeCTISes in check. Indeed, if any view ol the 
subject recommends itself to us in preference tu another, it 
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is this; and if we possessed in those matters the profound 
knowledge and ingenuity of Cuvier in natural history, we 
might be able from one usage or ceremony of Bu ldhism to 
trace out the whole structure, just as the naturalist built 
the mastodon on a single bone. Even in systems constructed 
on uuphilosophieal principles, a natural logic conducts to 
consequences Which ‘owever absurd, are nevertheless correct 
deductions. Now, if we could trace the various processes 
of reasoning by which these conclusions are reached, we 
would often be less severe in our judgment of doctrines and 
Opinions, as we would then see that, however apparently 
absurd, they are the logical results of a principle, the depth 
and breadth: of which, were not perceived by those who first 
adopted it. If, in addition, we could understand the laws 
which govern the human mind, even in its avomalies and 
Vagaries and could see how, through the operation of 
those laws facts and ideas, apparently disconnected, become 
mutually interlinked, we might be ‘able to point out the 
relailo uship of eve ry tenet and prac tice of Budd hisin, and 
their dependence ou some fundamental principle, without 
resorting to any explanation ab extrd. 

The practice of aural confession, with contrition and 
satisfaction, coustitutes oue of the most. striking points 
of resemblane between Buddhism and = the Catholic 
Church, and yet, without supposing any closer relation to 
exist between the heathen and the Chrisuan Church, we ean 
easily find, in the Bucdhist principle, a sufficient reason for 
this »practice. According to Buddha, the evil tendencies 
of the human heart are manifold and varied, and, in order 
that we may successtully combat them, they must be classi- 
fied and divid d off iuto @ nera and spt CUS. Thus the sin of 
sensuality admits ef a division into excess at table and con- 
cupisceuce of the flesh, the latter being, in turn, subdivided 
into lust of the eye and lust of the bo ly, evil thoughts and 
evil prac tices, &c. This division and classification of sinus 
constituted a true system of casuistry, Wherein the enormity 
and punishment of each sin was distinetly specitied. The 
more eth etuaily to 2 ard against the commission of any of 
these misdemeanors, the practice of confession Was held over 
men as a threat ww ler vom, as ahh e@ncouragemenc to Conver- 
sion after sin, and us a S] iritual comfort tuo those whose souls 
were laden with iniquity. But, as confession without sor- 
row atlords no @uarautee against relapse itito si, it Is essen- 


tial that this senthuent should accolipany cOoulesslonu, just 
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as satisfaction also is necessary, in order that the wrong 
resulting from transgression of the law may be repaired as 
far as possible. Thus we find confession, and its accompany- 
ing practices established anong the Buddhists, ol vrounds of 
pure reason ; nor do we at all deem it necessary tu look fur- 
ther for an explanation. As this question has been much 
discussed, and with an unbecoming degree of acerbity, we 
offer in these remarks the germ of an explanation, which 
continued research and discovery may eventually establish 
to the setting aside of those views which rest on the slender 
busis of al ulogy ° 

In treating of the moral system of Buddha, it is 
necessary to keep in view the distinetion between the 
body of the faithtul, and those who devote themselves ina 
more spt cll tiahhner to the exercises of a religious life, sinee 


} 
' 


the more austere practices are designed ouly tor the latter. 
Almsgiving aud brotherly love, with an aversion for the 
vain pleasures of the world, are the principal duties euj ined 
on the it ople, while celibacy, solitu le, hi rlification, peul- 
tential works, aud the strictest guard over the senses are 
practh es coufined to those who are designated religious per 
excellence. 

The Chinese and Ceylonese books contain the pre- 
cepts an d legends of Side lhartha, from which the spirit that 
marked the birth and first strides of Budchism may be learned. 
Buddha summed up the duties of the religious in twelve 
precepts, wl ich are illustrated by parabli sand fables, often 
of an extravagant and extraordinary character. The first of 
these Cutics is that all pious disciples should clothe them- 
selves with garments picked up in cemeteries, dunghills, 
and on the highw: \ys. Buddha himself had set the ex: reg 
of wearing this very plain and coarse style of appare I, te for it 
is related of him that aslave who had | Deel Z alously de aa 
to him in life, died, breathing the Buddla’s name as he 
expired. According to the doctrine of transinigration, this 


eoud nian’s soul was to take up its vew abode in some nobler 


personality, and Buddha, having taken the cere-clothes 
Which enve lop Mor the clay of his departed friend, fashioned 
them Into garments that he miglit be iu closer union with 


him in his new abode. Thus the practice, sanctioned by 
the exaliple v 
brothericed. The second duty was that all should cut and 
sew their own clothe S, after the exauiple ol their holy 


founder. In the third place, the simplest und coaisest escu- 


{ 
i 


Bucdha himself, beeame universal among the 
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lents should be the food of all, and none were allowed to use 
the flesh of any living thing. The fourth injunction, and 
one which was enforeed with the utmost strietness, was that 
of living on the alms of the charitable and of begging daily 
bread in silepee. In the fifth } lace, there must be onl Vv one 
repast in the twenty-four h vrs, and this is to be taken af ite r 
noon-tide, before which time not a morsel should pass the 
lips, this being the sixth observance. The seventh pree yt 
relates to habit ition ,anl . is preserib “Ll that the true ehil- 
dren of Bu ldhas! all dwell in the woods under the wide vault, 
where their suai may “tende attuned to meditation and 
prayer. The remaining precepts are that, in the summer 
time, the foliage of the trees shall afford shelter from the 
vicissitudes of the weather; that the weary must support 
their backs against no other prop than the trunk of a tree 

that they must sleep in this posture, not removing their rug 
or carpet from the spot where they first spread it ; —_ 
finally, all must repair, at least once a month, to the cem 

teries, and there spe ‘nd the night in meditation on the vanity 
and uncertainty of human affairs. We may here observe the 
cumbrous and unmethodical manner of division ado ypted in 
all the Buddhist writings, where subjects are divided with- 
out reference to their mutual relation, but blindly, by num- 
bers which often run so hign that the mind is wearied in fol- 


lowing. In adopting a coinplete vestment, however coarse 
the Buddhists diffi red widely from the Brahmans, » who we nt 
entirely naked, or, as they ‘said themselves, “ clothed with 


space” (digambaras). 

The Buddhists certainly evinced a higher regard for the 
virtue so much prized by them when they sacrificed the 
additional austerity involved in being elad with space to the 
necessity of consulting the requirements of modesty. In 
addition to these external observances, six cardinal virtues 
were practised, whieh supplied food to the mind an | eourTage 
to the soul, to do battle against the temptatior is of the flesh. 
These virtues are charity, purity, patience, courage, medita- 
tion, and knowledge. ‘These are called transcendent virtues 
and conduet the soul to the ese leading to Nirvana or 
deliverance. The charity ineuleated by Buddha is not that 
cold, circumspect charity which the world knows, but is a 
spreading flame, which stops at no consideration of self, but 
flies to the sueecor of the distre ssed in all circumstances, 
The ardent character of Buddhist charity, is well illustrated 
in several legends which are related of Buddha himself, sal 
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his immediate disciples. Thus, we read that he once deliv- 
ered his boly as a prey to a hungry tigress which had not 
the strength to suckle its wh ‘ips, also that a neophyte flung 
himself into the sea to appease the storm-spirit which threat- 
ened destruction to the ship. Buddha loved the raee with a 
strong. abiding love, and did not preach the practice ef. his 
moral precepts through a motive of mere hostility to depraved 
tendencies, so much as an anxious desire to secure the great- 
est sum of happiness for his fellow-men ; an obj ject. whieh he 
rigl tly understood, conl | never be ace ‘compli she d Wit hou 

uprooting that conenpiscence which sways men to vie pe) 
consequently. to unhappiness. Hence he strove to develop 
the entire nature, and so imbue it with the spirit of his reli- 
gion, that the practice of every virtue would be its natural 
and spontaneous expression. Charity felt the aid of humil- 
ity and chastity, while forbearance and gentleness of man- 
ner were promoted by a strict vigilance over eye and tongue. 
Hence, too, moderation towards institutions that were alverse 
to Buddhist deetrines; for, while the Brahmans waged re'ent- 
less war against Buddha, he never resorted to violence as a 
means of propagandism, and even tolerated, among his own 
followers, the division into eastes, as established among tl 

Brahmans, though without any official recognition. wo Rear 
it may be mentioned as one of the chief merits of Buddhism, 
that it treats men alike, without reference to rank, wealth, 
or influeree. M.E. Burnouf, in his Introduction & 0 Mistoir 
du Bouddhisme Indicn, reports a saying of Buddha, which 
admirably illustrates this spirit of the new religion. One 
day some Brahmans sneered at his efforts to convert a pariah, 
or individual of the lowest caste, when the reformer replied : 


“My law is a law of grace unto all ; and what is a law of 


grace? One according to which the meanest m ay become 
religious.” This strong spirit of love, restless in its efforts to 
do the greatest amount of good to mankind, i Impress d itselt 
indelibly on the dvetrines of Buddha ; and, however much it 
may have been inerusted and paralysed by the ignoranee and 
contracted nature of those who remodelled the work of the 
creat founder, it is at least discoverable in the essential feat- 
ures of the Buddhist religion. Even Buddha’s logie, unlike 
that of most Indian philosophers, was a logie of the heart as 
well as of the head ; for, though he favored celibacy by exam- 
p! e and pree ept, vet he hesitated not to appiove the institu- 
tion of marriage, and studied how the greatest hi: appiness 
would accrue from a due observance of the relations which 
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grow out of it. In a very beautiful and touching legend, a 
diseiple of Buddha, named Bhagavat, is thus represented 
addressing a multitude of religious in the garden of Anatha- 
Pindika: “ The Great — is with those fimilies where 
paren tsare loved, honored, and obe yed. And why ? DBeeause 
parents are the Great Spirit for the children of such a family.” 
And again: * Parents discharge a dificult and onerous duty 
towards their children; for them, the mother undergoes the 
pangs of labor, more poignant than the battle-strvoke, and the 
father toils incessantly to give them bread; therefore are 
they to be loved, honored, and obeye}.” 

The innumerable legends of Buddha, show that glorious 
results rewerded his constant inculeation of domestic, as 
well as heroie virtue, and that under his law men led lives 
of hidden worth, while the world proclaimed the brilliant 
virtues of others. Among the many examples wherewith 
the Soutras abound. we will cite one whieh finely illustrates 
the spirit of domestic life according to the Buddhist regime. 
Tie son of King Acoka, ot Takshacila was sent by his father 
to administer the government in some distant part of the 
kingdom. Seareely had he reached his destination, when a 
royal edict came, declaring him outlawed, an | oe hin 
to have his eyes plucked out. This cruel sentence was pro- 
nounced at the solicitation of Rishya Rikshi ita, one of the 
kine’s wives, Whose criminal advances the young prince had 
repelled. When Kounala, such was the name of the prince, 
heard the cruel sentence, so soon to be executed, he remained 
unmoved and spoke as f yllows : _ For this reasol did the 
sages tell me that all things are vain and transitory in this 
world, that no one here is In a permanent state, but that 


perpetual change is the condition of mortal existeuce. l 
now cle “arly see this, and let the executioner plu k out Iny eyes 
at once. I free ly allow them, for they have served me the 


ouly useful purpose they could, when “they Pavitt me the 
emptiness and vanity of all things human.” Then turning 
to his executioner, le sail: ‘ My friend, pluck out one eye 
lirst aud place it in my hand.” ‘Which done, Kounala eon- 
tinued: = Whiy do you ho longer behold Whit you Suw a 
moment before, O vile globe of flesh? How those are to be 
pitied who cling to you and seek ali pleasure through you.” 
When the other eye Was p!| ucked on lL, he resumed: ** No 
longer do I see with the e yes of the flesh, but, instead thereof, 
I see with the perfect eye of the soul. Ll am cast forth by 
the King my father, but L have become the sou of the great 
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King of th e law, whose child I am now called. I have fallen 
from earthly greatness, but have acquired the sovereiguty of 
the law, whieh « ‘estroys pi ain and sorrow.’ Soon after this 
Kounala ascertained that he had been a victim to the per- 
fidy and resentment of the Queen Rishya-Rikshita, whereon 
he exclaimed: “ May she long preserve happiness, 0 , and 
power, who has assured to mea vever-failing advant . for, 
thanks to her, I cannot now be lured away by the i a 
sights «f the world.” When the king, his father, learned that 
Kounala had been unjustly treated in this merciless manner, 
he wished to put to death the Queen Rishya-Rikshita, but 
the prince magnanimously interfered, saying that, if he 
deserve | not the prnishment he had suffered for the erime 
that was imputed to him, he at least deserved it for some fault 
committed at some other time. Whether this legend be 
founded in a { r be the work of fane V; it is equal Hy inter- 
esting as exhibiting the spirit which Buddha had ins) pired into 
his followers, and the Christian-like forbe: arance and forgive- 
ness he preached and practised, The S Soutras cont: in Hany 
other legends illustrating the same spirit, but we will con- 
fine ourselves to the following, as best revealing the 
tendeney of Buddhie morality. 

Pourna,the son of aslave, had become wealthy by success- 
ful traffie, and was respected by his fellow-townsmen for his 
probity, but his eyes were still closed to the light of the 
law. Onprce he was travelling on sea, when he heard some 
faithful merchants of Cravast chanting night and morning, 
stanzas from Sthaviras and the Solitaries, and the spark of 
faith was eukindled in’ his soul. From that moment he 
devoted himself exclusively to the practices of his new-found 
religion, renounced all his worldly efleets, and conformed to 
its strictest re quireme nts. Filled with a holy zeal to eany 
the standard of the law among new nations, he e xpressed his 
purpose of conv rting a neighboring tribe noted for its 
barbarous habits and utter degradation. Bhagavat strove to 
dissuade him from this perilous undertaking by proposing to 
him the following considerations: “The men of Cronapa- 
ranta,”’ said Baagavas, “among whom you wish to t ike up 
your abode, are cruel, treacherous, and insolent ; when the y 
shall assail you w ith ts aunts and revilings, what will you | think 
of them?’ “Tt,” replied Pourna, the menu of Cronaparanta 
treat me thus, I shall think within myself, these men. of 
Cronaparanta are assuredly wood nen, sinee thes neither 
stone me nor strike me with their hands.” 


‘But if,” replied 
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Bhagavat, “they should stone you and strike you with their 
fists, what would you think?” ‘TIT would consider them 
mild and good for not beating me with rods or striking me 
with the sword.” “ But if,’ p rsisted Bhagavat, ‘they 
should so beat you and strike you, what would be your 
opinion of them?” “TT would thank them,’ answered 
Pourna,* that they did not take away my life.” * Bat if they 
should take away your life?” Ah, then I would sin- 
cerely thank them for thus freeing me from thos» wretched 
bonds of the fles h while I was engage | in the discharge of 
sacred duty.” ‘ Well done, nit i,’ spoke Buldha, ** you 
can go to Cronaparanta, for your imperturbable patience will 
surely triumph over the ol bstinacy of these men. Pourna 
succeeded in his mission, for, op posing mildness to pers cution 
and patience to injustice, he triumphed over nien’s hearts, 
and re nde ‘Te “(] the pe ople of Cron: apar anta su! je et to the law. 
How fore ibly the spirit of this legend reealls the precepts of 
a better and holier Teacher, whose law was perfect, not in 
one point alone, but iu all? 

We have before stated that Buddha and his followers 
propagated their doctrines by the tongue and by the pen, 
never appealing to the sword. Even when kings and princes 
and men ot high rank flocked to the standard of the reformers, 
they forbore to retaliate on their adversaries, and often 
checked the undue zeal of their followers, whose desire to 
see the success of the new religion often lnpelled them to 
smite those who opposed its spread. Strong in the convie- 
tion of the truth, Buddha sallied forth into the world 
Without fear in his soul or doubt in his mina, aud opposed 
to the violence and prejudice he encountered at every step 
the calm of conviction and a mildness which broke down the 
most formidable barriers envy, Iiguoranee, and hate could 
Oppose. As Mahomet enforeed Js doctrines at the sword’s 
point, he quickly won thousands to his standard; but, as 
Budd ha disc: irde d the sword and |? reach t d Wit. the voice of 
mildness, he ¢ ‘outed his followe rs hot b) thousands, but by 
millions. But this method of propagaudism was entirely 
consisteut with the spint of the Buddhist religion; for a sys- 
tem whose foundation-stone was love could not brook to 
coerce men even to good, since love would have no sliare in 
such a counsel. Afterwards, this system of proselytism 
became a leadn cr feature of Budd] Vs reils ig Gblba Pya- 
dasi, who lived over two hundred years afier the tine of 


Buddha, brings this hportant subject belure the attention 
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of the religious, lst the eardinal aim of Buddha’s life and 
works should be forgotten, viz.: to gain men over to the 
faith by couviction, and not hy foree. The words of Pya- 
dasi have been found among the inscriptions of Guirnar, and 
are us follows: ‘ Pyadasi, the beloved King of the Devas, 
honors all creeds equally, and respects the beggar as the 
chieftain. But what the beloved king honers and esteems 
beyond ane] t else is the protection and increase of ail reli- 
PLlOns. Trides dl, hon r is due to none but the true religion; 
but, by never persecuting other forms, we are sure to 
wrong no one, and thus is the true religion stil more 
honored. Cireutmstanees sometimes require that we respect 
and do honor to talse religions, tor, while we exhibit this 
spirit of tolerance towards others, we shall ensure the same 
for ourselve Ss. abl : by sides, no more desirab} : character could 
be won by us than that we profess a religion of miildness 
and good-will unto all. Whoever endeavors to exalt his own 
religion | 


'y attempting to belittle that of others, errs egregi- 
ously, and whoso says, ** Let us lift our light on high, that it 
may extinguish all others,” thereby be tims that lieht. 
Thus it is that harmony and good-will alone promote the 
interests of true religion. Let all men, of every creed, strive 


to be wise and virtuous, aud the light of truth will shine 


upon atl,”’ 
Surely none ean fail to admire the charity dis- 
played in these utteranes sy though it may be questioned 


Whether it is showing fair play to truth to lend to it no 
greater assistance than to error; yet the facts point to a dif+ 
terer.t conclusion, for, even in the fi.th and sixth eenturies of 
the Clyistian era, Chinese pilgrims travelled over Immense 
territoiies and eicountered untold dangers to procure genu- 
ine versions of 1} i | lhist sacred books, SY Strong, even th ‘li, 
was the influence of this mild system of pros ly isa.) La the 
year 399, AD., Fa-Ilien left Tehangan, in the nort 
China crossed Tartary, sealed the mountulus ol Thibet, 


crossed the Indus at d ferent points, followed the stream of 


the Ganges to its mouth, took shipping lor Ceylon, stopped 
at Java, and returned to his own country afier an absence 
of fifteen years, h ving traversed in that tline the space oO} 
three thousand miles by land and over six thousand by sea, 
solely for the purpose of procuring exact Co} ies of the sacred 
books, which had undergone corruption in China.* 


In like manner, Hiouen-Thsang procee leloua pilgrimage 


° Foe-Koue-Ki, by Abel-Remusat, p 
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two hundred years subsequently, with pi same object in 
view, and filled with a spirit of intrepid zeal to colleet as 
many original documents relating to the life and teachings of 
Buddha as a vigorous and unremitting search could bring to 
light. He spent sixteen years in this arduous work, and 
during that time he braved countless dangers, and wrestled 
with sickness, shipwreck, hunger, fatigue, and the many 
shapes of death. Le commenced his enquiries at Oudyana, 
and visited Panjab and Cashmere. He traversed tae vari- 
ous kingdoms lying between the Ganges and the mountains 


of Nepal, he visited the places made illustrious by the vir- 


tues of Cakyamouni, and 


returned home freighted with pre- 
cious relics and mementoes of the life and doetrines of his 
master. The religion which could inspire such dauntless zeal 
in its votaries, so many hundred years after the date of its 
establishment, must have much truth in it ; “ truth, thoagh 
mingled with errors, still endures and begets fruit, even to 
the end of time. But the truth of Buddiism is entirely in 
its system of morals, for its metaphysics are monstrous. The 
leading idea of Buddhie philosophy is the trausmigration of 
souls, or mete mpeye hosis, Which is common to it with Brah- 
manism. The Buddhists, however, push the idea of transimi- 
gration much further than the Brahmans; for, while the 
latter confined the transmigration of human souls to human 
bodies, the Buddhists extend it tothe bodies of the lower ani- 
mals and even to In inimate objects. Thus it is related in the 
Talitavistara tl wa Cakyamouni entered his mother’s womb 
asa young elephant w ith six tusks, woe that he then under- 
went myriads of new existences, under as Huta shapes, 
before he became Jodhisattva, or sur l| lia, in Poss 

In the legend of Same@ha-Rakshita it is said that souls 
migrate into walls, pillars, trees, flowers, fruits, ropes, brooms 
and vessels, according to the enormity and character of the sins 
they may have comumitted.* ‘* Those,” suys Bhagavat, 
‘who are transformed into walls have defiled the floor of 
the sacred assembly with their spittle; those who exist 
under the form of fruits aad flowers have abused the fruits 
and flowers of the assembly ; those changed into = 's have 
broken through the ropes of the asseinbly ; while those who 
have become brooms have refused to sweep the floors.”’ 

It is hard* to conceive how such pucrilities could have 
emanated trom the same souree as those sublime moral 
truths we have indicated in the ethical code of Buddha. 


8 Uohem, Sacred and Historical Book of Ceylon, tome 111, Pp 26U 
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Yet, however melane! aly, such is the fact, and the whole 
system of Buddhie metaphysies may be deemed a similar 
tissue of inanities and wild spec ulations. Buddha took man 
as he found him and moulded him to virtue, prefiting by 
his capacities tor good. This was a task comparatively easy, 
for reformers of public morals need but to be good men 
themst lves in order to shape the minds ot others in the same 
direction. But something more is needed to create systems 
of philosoph Ve Ta king nan as he is, Bud iha neal ‘cted to 
look backward, and devoted his whole attention to the future. 
The future, Seana, cannot be studied without a knowledge 
of the past, and Buddha strove in vain to determine the 
conditions of man’s existence after death when he n-glected 
to enquire into those which preceded his birth. Hlence his 
philoso phy lacked _the character of introspe ection and 
psychological an: ilysis which belonged to the systems of the 
Greek and Roman se hools . E ve ry prine iple of Ol itology 
and the essence of beings is violated in the alternating 
destruction and restoration of personality involved in the 
transmigration of souls into the lower order of animals and 
inanimate objects. It is true Buddha makes a distinction 
between life and existence, and supposes that the former is 
a transition from existence, induced by concupiscence ; but 
this distiiction is subjective, and base d on no data of reason 
or tradition. However, a very elaborate theory is_ built 
thereou, and full explanation is given of the v various ste ps by 
which inchoate life or existence passes into absolute life 
through the medium of concupisce nee. Buddhism, therefore, 
fails to offer anything like an adequate reason for man’s 
existence, aud this failure has influenced the the “ory of his 
de stiny. 

In examining Buddha’s views on the ultimate destiny of 
the human rece, we are struck by the strange absence of the 
name of the Divinity. Buddha is the pertee ~ of being, a 
state which it is possible for every observer of the law to 
reach, but, beyond that there is no being who poises the 


universe and controls the destinies of mien. There 
is a state called Nirvana, which men may attain after passing 
through various grades of existence and having become per- 
fect in the law. Some writers contend that this Nirvana is 
absorption into God, though no allusion to the Divine Being 
is made, while others say that it is mere annihilation, to whien 
man is reduced after successively divesting himself of the 
various attributes of existence. ~M. Burnouf and M. Saint- 


c 


- 
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Hilaire incline to the latter opinion. The remarka)le reti- 
cence of Buddha on the name and attributes of the Divinity, 
and the tendeney to reduce the numbe or of the » sitive m: irks 
of existence involved i in the various proc esses by which Nir- 
vaua is reached, induced the supposition that Buddha ignored 
the existence of God, and proposed annihilation as the 
supreme destiny of man. According to this view we are forced 
to believe that a vast proportion of the huiman family have 
been sunk for ages in a species of negative atheisin ; that the 
name or idea of God was never known among them. This 
isa harsh doctrine, and we imagine if a diff reut opinion ean 
be fairly reached it will be far more consoling. The great 
curse of life is pain, according to Buddha, and this is abolished 
by absorption into the Nirvana. The question, then, is to 
de ‘termine, as ne “arly as possib! e, the idea attached to this term 
by the Indian Bude lhists. If weexamine the |) vhilol ogical sense 
0 if the word, we are not much enlighite ned, as we find it com- 
posed of the negative particle nir and the ratical ca, which 
means to blow. M. Saiut-{Iilaire infers, tov hastily we 
think, that a total extinetion is already implied in tiis ety- 
mology. Breath ceases with life ; but existence may stl con- 
tinue. Buddha distinguished four degrees of Nirvana, which 
are entitled Dhyan. 

The first is reached when, after years of profound study 
and m editation, man has conquere “d ignoranc e and sin. In 
thi IS de free he i 1s mh, pe Ch ‘able be ‘cause know! ied le » has reve ale a 
tohimsoe learly the hideousness of vice that he is shielded against 
it by a sentiment of abhorrence ; but in this degree ian is still 
occupied with the affairs of the world. In the second degre ehe 
is partially weaned trom human ties and fixes hisimin lou that 
higher state which he hope s toreach; as his thouglits become 
centred on this one point, the other faculties of his soul 
become dormant, and he experiences a sweet seuse of inward 
peace, that indefinable satisfaction which marks the com- 
mencement of eestue \- In the third de gree this pl asure 
Vanishe 8, and so close ‘ly is the ascetic Wraprt in conten pla- 
tion of the Nirvana that even the sentiment of couscious- 
ness is le arly y de ‘stroyed, There is yet, however, a seuse of 
bodily well- “being, and memory retulns its seat. Inu the 
fourth « legree COLSCIOUSNESS Ceases ; there is pert cl ii passi- 
bility and indifference to all the influences that afflict the 
soul. This is the yt rfection of earthly felicity, according to 
Buddha, for it exempts man from the changing fortunes of 
life, from pain, poverty, and guilt. 
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This is the doctrine of mysticism which we find repro- 
duced with trifling diversities at different epochs of the world’s 
history. It is the mysticism of the Alexandrian school, the 
ecstacy of Plotinus and Gerson, the quietism of Molinus and 
Madame Guyon, and the convulsions of Mataew of Paris and 
his companions. In this, therefore, there is nothing wonder- 
ful, aud, though ascetics may spend years enwrapped in this 
exaltation of the fae! ies, the religi ym oof Bad lha is still 
free from the imputation of atheism. But after death there 
are two alternatives, either subjection to the hated law 
of transmigration, or absorption into Nirvana. Some main- 
tain that existenee, which the Buddhists connect with the 
idea of metempsychosis, is especially hateful to them, and 
Nirvana is therefore, a state where existence ceases, and they 
quote expressions from the Soutras which seem to faver this 
opinion. Thus we read in one of the books of the Soutras: 
‘In Nirvana there is no longer aggregation of parts, there 
is no longer existence, there is no loiuger anything.” Sut 
then the same Soutras say that men sometimes return from 
Nirvana and help those on earth by their examples and 
precepts. The words used by Anovroudha in deseribing the 
death of Buddha are quoted by M. Saint-Hilaire as indicating 
this state of nihilism, which he eensiders synonymous with 
the perfect Nirvana: ‘* With a spirit which did not flag, he 
suffered the agony of death : as the extinction of a lamp, sO 
his spirit departed.” 

But this figurative form of expression is qiite commonly 
used by those who entertain no such views of man’s future, 
and we certainly would consider it a very slender basis for 
an opinion if we should thence conelude that they rejeeted 
the belief in the immortality of the soul. The past was a 
mystery to Buddha, the depth and significanee of which he 
never strove to sound, hence his views of a future state were 
clouded and uneertain; but this implies neither nihilism 
vor atheism. As Buddhism recognises the principle that 
infractions of the law are punished, so it implicitly admits 
the existence ot some supreme power which takes cogni- 
sance of right and wrong doing. and awards fitting wages to 
both. This power, therefore, must be intelligent, sinee it 


discriminates between the various degrees and species of 


vice and virtue ; and it must possess power superhuman to 
render the forees of nature the ageits of its wishes. We 
think thatin this manner it might be shown th if, so lar from 
professing atheism, the religion of Buddha is eminently 
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deistic, hav, even pantheistic ; for on the sup»osition That 


I} beings are finally absorbed in Hin. Nor do 
we deem thre liitlieulty so 


God exists, a 


expressions of the Soutras which point to total annihilation 
with the existence of G vd. It is true that 


tbound with such exp 


formidable of reconciling the 


the Soutras 
ssions, and that the intense abhor- 
} , 11) ‘ ‘ . 5 » » . moat 

renee all Buddhists entertain for trans.nigration makes the 


PersOuality and conseiousvess the only 


destruction of con- 
dition of release from transmigration espechelly desirable 3 
but even that condition 


is far from involving annihilation, 


since persouality and thereby consciousness cease when the 
soul has been absorbed into the Divinity. Tu leod, we are 
not aware that an expression oceurs in’ the Soeutras which 
may hot be reconciled with such an absorption Without fore- 
to the nihilistic conclusion. As for Bud tha’s silence 
concerning the name and attributes of the Divin 
be said that eit 


ing us 


V, It may 
ier a sense of reverence for Gols sanetiby 
deterred him from pronouneive the holy name, or iguorance 
led him to ecoutound the person of God Wwitl 
entitled Nirvana. We are 
tion Is di fiuitive ly settled hy whiat we have here sa l, ‘ specl- 
a ly us the QULHOPITy of that profound orl utalist, M. 
Eugene Burnout 


f,is ranged against us. 


i the state he 
ar trom considering 


lhat the Quese- 


Such is an 1 Lip rlect sketch of the spirit aiid 


tendencies 
of ancient Buddhisin as it came from the tee 


tiithg bratn Of 1ts 
colubination of pr found truth and sublime 
LV WILE WOtSTrOUS error. 


creator, a tn) ral- 
Buddha accepte lineteimpsychosis 
from the Bra 





bans and pushed It to ibs) thos desrading 


COUSEGuences 5 Lbs plilosophical speculations w re puerile and 
fauitastical, tot even displaying the qitest Peddie aber ol 
MGenuily aad orig ility. and dis singular re 


i 2c’ as to the 
Divinity Libs vposed litm to the grave suspicion 0 bbieisin. 
} ! 1 

Qu the other hand, however, no human eve lias more 


deeply penell ited litinan uature, nor more c.early beheld 
tS COULTICSS | 


»® Buddha 


, ! P ‘ ‘ 
Hee is, LIS Weanless, and 1s siren: 


i 

i 1 duit titigsell, and there studbed th 
} } - ] 

heart, he discovere there is in man available for good, 


|) iZZ.e°8 Ot the 
i What 
. | ] ! ; ri l t ¢ ’ e | 

aulit HUS SAIITUYy te Turned 1b tO ACCOUNT | Le s 


ties and propensities of our nature teualded to draw us_ to 


LW Waal q iali- 


evil and these he took means to eradicate. Bu ldlissa grew 
up With ts virtues and defects and spread th 
East, ly urine sucu iruil as We sve to-day. M Lil 
advanee When lis starting-point is a false principle, and, 


‘ 
; +3 ] ] i 
luistaxes svlmeltlines iead tO YLralid results, 


though orand 
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such resnits are but temporary, fortime is the only unfailing 
test of truth. 


Buddhism has undergone many changes sinee the 


date of its foundation ; a hierarehy lias been bai 


couneils have met and reduced the doetrines toa more rieid 


shape: new usnees have been established and ‘ lones abol- 
ishecs: Indeed the entire system has change lin all except the 
coctrine of transmigration. In its place we now behold a 


’ 


blet ding of Bral PiPLESWh and ancternt Bud hai Ih, and ‘ven 


’ 
Ket 


ichism. llowever, the pure religion of Buddha was 
held oan ti highest respect, al d the country was in a 
very f] iis r ¢oO! dition towards the close of the seve nth 
century. when India was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiouen-T ne, Who wrote a most interesting deseription of 


what he saw and heard amone the Indian tollowers of 
Buddha \t this time the memory ot Buddha was held 
in the hiel st respect, and the country was dotted 
with Colossal statues erected iN his honor, to whieh the 
faithful offered up garlands of flowers and wreaths of green 
branches, Indeed, if we are to take the aeeountof Hiouen- 


Thsar oy fav 


a was at that time a sort of blisstul Arcad ily WW here 
all lived in harmony and peace. But Buddhism at this period 
is so very different from the religion of the founder as to eon- 
stitute a separate theme and the subject ol 1 Spec ial study. So 


also wich modern Buddhism, as we fi: di) deseribed in the pages 
ot the Abbé Elune and other oriental travellers : it afl rds 
materials for a most interesting treatise, and offers some 


I 
st) thy rf PoOntra rit the rye nil develo 
lnostructive pe sof coutrast with thi progress and devel 


a 
ment of Christhanity. 
A ° Vi [ f j¢ the eC est of f by \ [sk 
M don, 
2. 7 sin ( iliand La Plata. Mi | lon 
3 ( , rp Rv Wa |’ BR 
{ S) Conquest in America, By A Hers 
| . 
‘ ( S Dun ECnS 2 wifgsa j i te ff | } aoue 
‘ iu 1 Socletle ae Lnt.qu ia oN 1 
6. Jow vad () rrations faites en | ; gy | | ILI 
Paris 
Tuenre is nothing more liable to error than a general rule 


in the science ol government Hence it is that the greatest 
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statesmen and jurists have failed to agree as to the relative 


advantages and disadvantages of different forms of govern- 
ment. One is convineed that a monarchy is the best, 


because that to whieh he has given most attention has proved 


! * ° " > ° ‘ » 
prosperous an l durable ; for correspouding reasous another 


is persuaded that an aristocracy is much better; whils a 


be any difl rence ol opinion 
. i 


third is astonished that there ean 
among enlightened meu as te the superiority of democracy 
above all other forms. 

At first sight this ay appear ridiculous, beeause If seems 
evident that some one of the three must be wrong. Upon a 
closer examinat on, however, it is found that each has e gent 
arguinents to a luce insu »p tof lis theory : his o pou ‘nits 
are obliged 1O a lmit that vreat states have been establish l 
on lis system; nor can they deny but what has been done 
seVvel il times, or even once, nay be done ag ul is Mh > alli 
culty is ths: it does not follow that, because one, LWo, or 

]« 


} ad } 7 ; | 
evelia dozen Stites 1 ave fle Ullsied as mol archies on repuUuoies 


otuers woul | be eq rally successtul, though CNN t'y mie le | ed 
Upon them. It must be remembered that the systeil Which is 
excellent for one people—the best they could a 1O}) 
be the ruin of anothe rs Lay : do not the sume } ople re quire 
different laws at different periods, those that are good and 
salutary ut oue period proving bad and Op pressive al 
another 7 

It Is evi lent, then, tl it, in order to de termin >What sort of 
covermiment would be best for any particular peopl Wwe 
Sil natal first ku ww the character of that pe ple. Oi nothi ig 
will more depend than on their inte igence or Wan ol 
utelligenee. The next qilestion is, Ds they beloug, in 
general, to the same race? or are they compose | of several 


races, widely dik rent from each other / By th s Wwe d » hot 


t 


mean mere difference of nationality, such as that between 


he Enelish and the Germans, or between the Germans and 
the French, &e., as all belong to the great Caucasian fami Ve 

Now, in instituting a comparison between the republics of 
South America and the United States, these COUSL teraclous 
should be kept fully in view. If they are, it will be easy to 


iO cood reason why the destiny 


understand that there is 
ot the former must be that of the latter, or rice rersa ~ on tie 
coutrary, it will be seen that they have seares ly al ything in 


common but the name of republic. It is not our habit to 


laud our own people, or declare them superior to all others ; 


not because we dv not like them | lite as Well as 1 se Who 








do, but because we do not wish to do that which, however 


t 


reeable it may be at the time, has an injurious influence. 
But in the present instanee truth requires that the superiority 
of the people of the United States to those of the South 
America republies, in the important particulars mentioned, 
be fully recognised. Indeed, there would be no differenee of 


his point between any unprejudiced men who 


»} 0 on tT 
had devoted at 5 attention to the subject. ill would ugree, 
that the peo le of the United States are much more intelli- 
ventthan those of any ( f thesouthern republies; and they would 
be equally unanimous in declaring them a purer race; for 
hithertovat least, the Caueasian in the North has never mingled 
to any extent with either the Indian or the Negro. It is very 
different with the Spanish race of the South, who have min- 
cled too freely with both. 

These facts should be well un lerstood: for it cannot be 
denied that thus far republicanism has proved a failure in the 
South American states; and the republican system is held 
responsible for the fact. Indeed, this has been the favorite 
argument of monarchieal writers and orators for the last ten 
’ during the eontinuance of the late rebellion 
against the Uniou—at least as long as it seemed to have 
V chanes of success—they boasted that their theories must 
De regarced as accomplished facts. They have since had to 
Leibniit, mwwever, that, so far as the United States were con- 


cerned, they were mistaken ; but for the rest their argumeuts 


have been rather strengthened than weakene l. 

Wi the creat northern rr pudlie has fully vindicated 
tsell, nd taue@lt th boldest and stron@est of the Muropean 
monareiies to respect and even fear it, the Strohgest and 
tnost influeutial republies of South America have per nitted 


themselves to be attacked by a fourth-rate European power 
most Without resistance, We do not say that the attack 
on Valparaiso, by Admiral Nufez, eould have been effectually 
resisted when it was made; but all admit that 1t was nof 
unexpected. Why was not so important a seaport fortified ? 
Whi was there not a fleet to Oppose that of the Spanish 


adniiral 7 Could not the ten republies of South Amerilea, 
not to mention Central Ameriea, get up such between them ? 
Ought not Peru and Chili alone to have been able to resist 


the inva r? It is notorious that Spain has not recovered 
ber ancient vigor ; she would not have dared to treat a fitth- 


rate European state as she has Chili and Peru; then are we 


» infer t t the latter have degen rated rather than acd ired 
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} 


th and 


streng courage since they established their independ- 
ence, if, indeed, a people not able to defend Thiebiselves 
agaist so weak a power, more than four thousand miles 
distant from them, can be said to be independent ? 

But the feeblene ss, or Walt of spirit Which the souther 
repub ies thus exhibit at 
laid to 


power of our own republic outof the questi nm. Wwe ca turn to 


the present moment, must not 


he charge of republicanism. Leaving the vigor and 


i 
another which treated Spam In a very different 


when she was oue of the greatest powers in the world, if 
not the very greatest : we need hard!y say that we ide 
to the Duteh Republic. In a stinilar manner the Swiss 


were able to defy Austria in her paliiiest days 3 While the 
. 17 } 


clorv of Venice long rivalled that of aneient Rome. 
Nor can it be admitted that the soll and climate of South 


America are unsuited for the republican form of govern- 
ment, though that P tension Is sometimes ure by the 
friends of monarehy. Let us remember that when the 


Spaniards first landed in South America they found several 


repub es, but only two k nadoms ¢ and neither of these 
Wias SO We I] establis} ed as the republic ol L| scala. kven, 
ail the preseut day, wherever the pe yple rehnain us 1D) iwated, 
as in Patagonia, the government is republican. The repub- 
lies of South America continue feeble, then. not because 
republicanism is inferior to monarchy, or that the COUnTPY 
is not favorable to it; but beeause the people are for the 
most part without education, and have no unity, consisting 
as they do of different races which have searecely auy senti- 
ment in common with each other. Had the Mexican people 
been as intelligent as those of the United slates, or had 
even half of them belo: ceil like them to the ¢ icuslan 
race, certain it is that Maximilian would not have been 
in Mexico to-day ; the republican system would not have so 
utterly tailed in it as to render it possible for the monareh- 
ists to carry Oul their project. 

These peculiarities of the South American republies are 
too generally forgotten, even by those who undertake to 
decide ol the ir destiny. There ure very few in this co intry 
even of the most enlightened class, that bear them in mind. 
In general, Peru, Chi. the Argentine R ‘pubic, &e., are 
spoken of as if the inhabitants were all of the Spanish race ; 
they are spoken of as the Swiss Republic the Duteh 
Republic, or the Venetian Republic ; whereas, there Is not 
one of these to which Ul ey have any furthe r resemblance 
than that they too call themselves republics. 
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1 
} 


We know that many t 
beyond the present time; nay, there are not a few who ridi- 


ink it is not necessary to go 


ecuse if as iu d imtie. Neith P. however, ure persol Ss wh se 


Opinio! sare of mueh Value : all of the opp site ela Ss thi k 


at i 
differently, and none with stronger faith than the trien:ls of 


democraey. In all ding to those who are content w th 
examioing the faets as they find them, De Tocquey le 
remarks that we must be ith higher, “We must watch the 
infant,” he says, in his mothers arms ; we must see the first 
ies Which the external world easts pou the dark mirror 
of lus mind, the first occurrences which he Witnesses > we 
must hear the first words which ; \\ ike ithe sle yl hg powers 


ot thought, and sta d by his earhest efforts—if we would 


understand the pr iiudices, the habits, and the pass ys W 
will rule his life. The entire man, so to spean, Is to be seen 


In the eradle of the ehild. The growth of nations presents 


‘ o1.2 } b 1 
something analogous to this: they all bear some | rks of 
1 ry ‘ ea TT | 
their orien. The cirenmstances which accompanied tien 


b rth and ¢ mtributed to thre ir devel )) nent aff 


hastory, T doubt not that we should di 
prt , of their prepudices, the habits, the ruling 
passcons, at | in short, of all that constitutes what is caile 
the national character.’’* 

[t was not very difficult for De Toequeville to make this 
examination of the people olf the United States, since, as we 
have already remarked, they all belong to the Caucasian 
race, Whet er we trace their aneestors to Keneland, Seotla l, 
lreland, or Germany. But had he taken Wp the subj ct Ol 
democracy in South America, he would have found, as he 
well Knew, a very different state of things. Here he would 
have had to do with a people whose origin puzzl s the most 
profound ethnologists; the inhabitants of a country of 
whom nothing had been known in Kurope, so far as autheutie 
histor informs us, before the time of Columbus, and of 
Whiose strange story we have buta very imperfect kuowledge 
at the present day. 

Yet it may be replied : “But they have long since dis- 


appeared as such ; if they have not become extinet, they 
h: veoaf&t least become sO clos ly a nalwamated with the 
Spaniards that they must not be regarded as aborigimes. 
But nothing ean be more erroneous than this. It is true 
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that in @eneral they have adopted the Catholic religion, 


retaining, however, u any of their ancient pagan rites and 
cereniotles. As to their aucient customs, it is a knowledged 
by all intelligent travellers, who have spent sullicicnt time 
among them to make themselves ACGUALTE 1 with their 
character, that they remain almost unchanged. But let us 


see Whethet They pear so jiarve a proportion to Lhe rest of 
the |) praia ion as Would make their influence felt, 1 ; 
sociaily, or politically. For this purpose we turn to a work 
on statistics published in 1857 by Prot. Cond sarin, of the 
U: IVersily of Lima, and in which he quotes feom the cen- 
sus returns of 1853 5 in this we are told that the popala- 


tion is 2,500,000. All he can elaiin as of Spanish descent 


of this number is 900,000, lneluding those Whose pareuts, or 

cestors litermartied with the natives, who fori a very 
coustierable proportion of the whole. The number of the 
descendants of theo peritnal inhabitants who have never imter- 


Inarried With them couquerors is estlinated a 1.400,.00). If 


Wwe adi to hese about 299,000 negroes, we tiay tora: some 

ldea of the etiko' at il character of the moderiu Peruvians. 
lu Chilk the piepouderance ol the ubotleines is still 

greater < the proport ou Which thre vy bear to the 0 vple ot 


Spal Isti cescent Is very nearly as five to one. bie ave Ive 
ratvio ith tiie ten repubiles ol South America, between ten de- 
Frees Lol h latitude and forty degrees SOUL latitude, is al least 


four to one. By Lis, however, We do not meal any dis- 


paragenie it of the ab migines ; nor would we lin ny ol 
Our Peaders SUpPpase Liat Lies are Savages lac Lilet ludiaus of 
North America. They have not been so at any period of 
their tis O:y Whiiletll is known to the mod rus $ the anecreut 
Peruvians espe ly had attained a high degree of civiliza- 
Ligh welore Lie arrival OL Liber COUGUCPOrs, They undoubt- 
CULV POssesse 1a literature; their Incas numbered wnong 


them inauy authors, poets, und scientific men, as well as 


Islorlaus ; ald 1 Vy bull CAUSEWAYS, AQUCUUELS, and other 
SLrucLULes, Sule UO Wiilch still relnalu tO ablest tiieil skill 
and taste.* 

Bu th | 1 Li ud a literature, a id l i a Certain 
gegree Of civilization velore the arrival of the Spaniards is 
l suflicient reason Ww y they should succeed 1 s -“overu- 
ment pu cobuectlohn WIitih biel. couque rors A i Wao Visit 
them and take pains to make themselves acquainted With 

Ir seu nehts, tell s ihat even to the pres it day they 
are jealous i SUSPICLOUS of tue Spaniards. And were it 

( aites en Amerique, vol i., | 
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otherwise should we not rather wonder? Here then we 
have explanation enough of the failure of the repub'ies thus 
far; and it is but fair to admit that the same facts explain to 
us how it is that the empire of Brazil has sneeeeded much 
better, become much more stable, more influential, and more 
prospere us, than anv ot the Seven republies by whose te ri- 
tories it 1s bounded on the west. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that it is more Important than all put together. 

‘There is nothing strange in this—nothing that ean be 
fairly used as an argument against republicanism, since the 


I 


best triends of the latter wrote, centuries before the empire 
of Brazil was founded, that, under precisely such cirecum- 
stances as we have mentioned, ra | monarchy woul be much 
more likely to suceeed tian a republic. Th Ss Wis the opine 
ion of Pericles and Phocian; of Demosthenes and Aristotle ; 
that is. they thought that, when the people to be governed 
are heterogeneous and ignorant, a monarchy Sults Chem much 
better than a republie; and their views have been ad ypted 
by the most eminent jurists and statesmen of modern times, 
including Grotius, Puffendorf, Vieo, Burke, and Guizot. 

But lad no such opinion been ever given by author or 
erator, our own experience and observation would have 
pointed out the fact to us. We had only to glance at the em- 
pires of China, Russia, and Austria, and see how mnany differs 
ent races live in comparative harmony with each other under 
a monarchy w hose power they must all aeknowled@*». This, 
however, would not answer our purpose, except it were 
agreed that the same various races, wich their autagonistie 
prejudices, would be Incompetent to goveru thelnseives as a 
whole. Put what thoughtful person who has paid any atten- 
tion to history doubts the fact? Who is so ecredulous as to 
believe, for example, that the Hungarians, the Croats, the Sela- 
voniaus, and the Germans, not to mgntion several minor 
races, could agree for one year on any system of s-li-govern- 
ment? ‘The Hungarians would searcely be satistied with any 
law that was proposed by the Croats : the Poles, on the 
other hand, would oppose any law whieh emanated from the 
Llungarians And was it not precisely on account of those 
autawonistie prejudice 's that we liad ourselves to pass through 
the ordeal of the present rebellion, although ia our case the 


combutacts on be th sides belong “il tO the same race 7? Now, 


Wiell a peo te of a common orig pandot common tra litions 
find it thus a theult to accept the same laws, or to im ike laws 


in coneert which will be satisfactery to all, iow could it be 








expected that races so radically different as the Spaniar Is and 
cient Peruvians, Chilians, &e., would be more harinonious 

or more accommo lating to each other. 

Whatever may be the faults of Lou's Napoles n, he isa 


shre wil and sagacious wWan—one wl O Cully and Cire fully 


ri fli cts | efore he aets. There are many |’ Issadves ih lis life 
of Napole my Which show that he is well aware of the com- 
pa itive advantages and disadvantage s of the two forms of 
goverhinent, acce rd ¢ To the circumstances under which 
they are introduced, or according to the character of the 
people Whol they are interded fo govern. Besides the 
antagonisin of raees and want of general intelligence to which 
we h ive alu led as obstacles to republiea Loe he took into 
account the faet that the greater part of Mexico was amon- 
archy before the arrival of the Spaniards. It is true that it 
was surrounded by republies, and that several of these 
republics were ina flourishing condition. But it would no 
more follow from this that the monarchy was in dangei 
than it would now follew that the DB ! Kinpire, ich is 


| , a +] ] ] 1] ) ‘ 
rounded eve4ry where on the lan Sle, ait aiowge its hiinense 


fro tier lyy the terrivories of republ Cs, Is lll da rey « lex pe- 
rience has shown that it is in less danger than y of the 
republics. 


= ‘ 
mn ail this 


which is unfavorable to republicanisin, ” the facets will 


Let us not, however, draw a conclusion fro 


hot just iy us im doing SO, lt we oul Cousuit those who 
have caretally and dispassionately Investigated the subject, 
ve should find t] it, Wherever there was a kingdom ora 


monarehy mm South America, the people COUsiste lof different 


races Which had very little in Common With each o r. In 
Mexico, there were the Tulteques and the Aztees, besides 
two or thire other types less strongly marked. Phe Peru- 
Vlalis were eq ially mixed, In ene! | thie | Cas are 


re garded us merely the imperial, Or rule tan V, tle same as 
the Bourbor Ne the Guelphs, the Napoleou Latil en the 


Tlouse ot I ipsbure. But this is an error: ll Is bhiuichh more 


correct to co j rane them to the Danes, or Norimaus, while 
either was the ruling race in Keneland. il cas, like the 
Norma s, or the Danes, spoke a la wriaue ¢ tively ditlerent 
from that of the people whoin they Hat reduced to subjec- 

tion.* 
Hes 9. il e, nou c'est un 
tor i in pur syno w de celu nous 
dis} i penser qu yp r désign 
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It is heeessary to bear in min tha 1 the il Ic.) alld 
, ‘ 
Italian as well as the Spanish accounts o ‘ TL 7) 
‘ a | S . > ? ) 
South America whatever Is creditable to the republi s 1s 
‘ j , ' ‘“ x7 x 
kept Ith the Dace sk ou i as Mme as poss me NOF Bre THe 
. } +l . 
early lughsh writers altogether lree froin the sace charge. 
Llenes itis that we hear so little of the supe rei rece 
either of the Liasealians, or any othe rep ibis. Li lot 
be di ied hat they fought like patel tts, 11.e e bbitbed by 
. , — 
the strotYgvest thes > thot only by til ties of aco mco iv. 
but also by those of a common faith and a eon 1 Orlin. 
. | ] ) . ] 
Eve lth othe Ineharchies the peop! enypoved , cereal 
log TTT: : Io " } | ili j »}] bist yy y 
degree of i epeudenece, an Lh Inteliieect ( erprising 
Sprit Wille (eueraily a rap NITES LL, Wn propo biota is Tike’ y 
‘ . A ‘ 
belong [tothe sup riorrace hese chara S ie | rf 
so strongly marke! either In Mexico o Peru, as ‘ Were 
b | + 
in Gauatei A: but there ios SULIT i Son ofa Li 
) a] 
differs , lu Guatemala there was mae IXttrre 
of luferior races than lu either of the other t ) yoarehes, 
, ’ ‘ , 
i Houell ol Tthala TR) athy oO Lhe ) 1elp) repuol Be 
4 ) ae | Bani . 
ACCOTULNLLTY W inl iL | (iiiel d bu LILI Moblb ad pu bil 4 
aye , , ’ 
It certa y dilfered | e as Litt as tu the aineou 7D) merely 
pussess'd by The people, or to he extent of r ie to 
. ’ y 
Lieli, as sparia aid’ from Greece. Live tik ‘Le ( Vial Siliil- 
; gs cin Ae } , 
Clehi nwowever, bo ChaAavIe TOnAreVlcal Wi Cis LO ado IsLice 
to the intelligence of the ancient Guateim ius, Who, tor 


CXallipre, ire ti is Spusen ol ny Mr. Helps : 
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thy { ] ) ‘ 1 s 1 . ] ell 
wa: Die l pav all t¢ enalties for ] . ‘ny 
this . were very considerabl If thev w | oO so _ 
( Ssive phirase——chiey lisa dosed ’ h of carrying 
t ! 1 s| lders, and would ike no m . tion 
f ] } | e }, } le of 
] ‘ vlati sin} shment and . +] 
( s of s it « ZAtior darbarismn i s clear, 
1 ] is no thie 0 tl des ito 
I ri — Spanish ¢ ie 
r . - a > t ] ] + 
This is a correct account: but does it not show that the 
P ae 
people were uch more republican than monarchical? Their 
kings were quite as much like presidents as the Spartan kings, 
' , ‘Pee, 


Who had to 
powel li time of pea c than any modern pre sident ola repub- 


ue elected for linuted pertous, una Wiio had less 
lic, not excepting our own. The same writer who gives this 
estimate of the ancient Guatemalanus and their civilization 
speaks of the Peruvians also in a manver ettirely ia accord- 
auce W hooul VIEWS, though evidently without ayy inteution 
of favoring re publ canism. He tells us that the people were 
encire V at The erey of the Inea, who, call ne hi miself the 
representative of the Sun, claimed implicit obedicuce in all 
things. Even their private property was at his disposal. 
Ile divided the land yearly us he thought proper 5 those who 
distinguished themselves by their loyalty got more than those 
Who merely ke pt themselves quiet, or found no fault with his 
goverment 5 while those who fave auy evidence of d sloy- 
ality got ho and, but were either expelled from the co intry 
or put to a ath. In short, the government of the lnicas pre- 
sented anu eutire contrast to that of any of the repuplles, 
wud to that of the nominal monarchy of Guatemala. * The 
whole country,” says Mr. Helps, “ under their dominion was 
ruled with the strictuess ot a Roman army. There were 
decurions (the word reminds us of a yery similar system in 
Latium), each of whom ruled over ten men; ten of these 
decurions and their men were under a centurion ; ten centu- 
rious and their men obeyed another official chief; and ten of 
these chiets, with those under their command, tormed a 
departinent under the sway of one ruler. In che several 
handicrafts the son succeeded the father.’’* 

The Peruvians, especially, were too cruelly trerted by the 
Spaniard ever*to have auy love tor them Pie Chitians 
were tot treated so badly, because, as we have seen, they 
would not submit to it; the Spaniards were always atraid of 


=~ t 


( 
i i i { 














them, an l are so even at the present day. Tn either ease 
there could be none of that harmony or sy mpathy between 
the inhabitants in general without whieh a republie eon | 
not exist. We must bear in mind that, even after the Peru- 
Vians submitted, they were mowed down with a ipe-shot in 
the streets of their ancient capital, for no better revson than 
that they might turn on their conquerors and expel them, it 
they were not thinned down in this way and inspired with 
wholesome terror. No people ever forgot such as this. 
When the Peruvians made no further resistanee, they saw 
that the ir conquerors turned their bloody arms on each other. 
No sooner does Piz ivro think he has completed tiie work of 


subjugation than he causes Almagro,who shared all 


} 
Wagers 


with him from the beginning, to be imprisoned aud put 
to death. Not long after (15:1) he was assassinate | himself, 
and the son of Almagro was proclaimed governor-general. 
The latter did not enjos his power more than a few months, 
when he was opposed by Vaco de Cast ot a ba tle was 
fought, and Almavro was killed. What eould the Perayians 
think of a people who treated each other in this shameful 
manner ? 

But their own condition grew worse and worse. The 
account which Las Casas gives of their sufferings at this 
time makes one’s blood run cold; and be it) remembered 
that he was an eye-witness to many of the atroe s which 
he deseribes, and that he went to Spain on purpose to ine 
ylore Charles V. to afford some protection tor the unfortunate 
people ; and we are ola to add that he did not doso in vain. 
When he ae scribed to the ely ror how the Wot ortunate 
natives were treated, boldly telling him that the ouly objeet 
of the Spaniards was to enrich themse’ves, and that, im 
order to do this as rapidly as possible, they pill 
viaus, deprive d them of their lands, reduced thein to slavery, 
and made them work like eattle under thie lash, the 


emperor | “lged himes lf to put an end to this and to p “9 shi 
! ] t | vy yf 


a 
The ODPLressoLrs 3 ana as far as Possipte He Seellis to lave KEP 
. =* ' ' } } 
his word. He established a sort of loeal coa called the 


mild: appor ted a vie roy for Peru anil a court of ib) dpe 


at Lima. The Span ids, not Ww shing toaban lon t prey so 
easily, rebelled agal st the governor, under the loale sip of 
Gonzales Pizarro but thea tempt did not Succes l. Pizarro 
was taken prison fr, tried as a traitor, a Wd beheade | > a rd 
many of lis adherents were also exeeuted. Yor a time the 

itivVes experienced sole relief; but ouly to be ittacked 
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again, with, if nossible, ereater fury than ever. The mira, 
which was undoubtedly designed to ameliorate their condition, 
only prove | “wnew source ot ( ppressi nD. A remark or two 
will explain this. First, the natives were habitually plon- 
dk red, us we ] “ve seen, under prete! ce of faxing them. The 
oh} et of the mita was to put an end to this ly allowing the 
natives to do some work in the mines as an equivalent. But 
very soon if proved much worse than even the oppression 
for which it was substituted. Large conseriptio Ss were 
made annually 3 every native had to work for periods ranging 
from ten to fifieen years in the mines. At least one-fifth of 
the thousands thus oceupied perished annually from misery 
and overwork. It is estimated by the mest unpreyu iced and 
reliable historians that not fewer than eight inillions of men 
perished in t'is way. Would it not be something miraeu- 
lous if a people put to death at this rate still remained 
numerous? and would it not be a greater wonder, if possible, 
if they had hy syn pathy for the race that treated them so 
cruelly 7 

Wi \\ 1, owever, ncte one other means by whieh the Pe- 
ruvians were plundered, Even atter the establishment of what 
the Spanish his*orian scalla regular government. the governors 
of distriets had the right to setl the natives all the necessaries 
of life at sueh prices as they chose toask for them. The 


unfortunate } ople were left no choice of their own ; Wiatever 


they wer oll: red they were forced to take at the price 
lail o t, without any reference to its utility or useless- 
ness. If they were refused, they had to spend double 


time in the mines or be subjected to the lash. This tried 
their patience moreseverely than even the horrible exterminat- 
lt fF Conse Iption 4 being unable to endure the so-called ye parti= 
miartoany longer, they rose in rebellion against their oppress- 
ors in 1780, and slaughtered them in thousands without 
merey. In the city ot Serata alone—after they had e iptured 
it from the Spantards—they hanged, or otherwise strangled 
twernt' thousand persons. : 

Stl we should not hold the Spanish nation res- 
ponsible lor the horrible cruelties that brouelit on 
such a retribution as this; we should bear in mind 
that those who perpetrated them were, In ceneral, per- 
sous who had to leave their country for their country’s coud. 
The colonial government as well as the home government 

' 


! 
fener 


\ did its best to repress the ruthless rapaeity of the 
class alluded to. When the e muplaints referred t yabove were 
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made by Las Casas and others, a junta was formed by eommand 
of the e uperor, Which consisted partly of counsel! sand parte 
ly of eeclesi sties. This body drew up certain reaul itions 
which are known in history as “ The Laws of Bu vos.” That 
these would have relieved the wretched sufferers. if earried 
out, will be readily admitted from the spirit of a clause 
which dl clared that “the Indians were free mens: that they 
ought to be instructed in the Christian faith; that they might 
be ordered to work, but so that their working should not 
hinder their eonversion, and should be such as they eould 
endure; that they should have cottages and lan 3 0 their 
own, and time to work for themselves ; that they should be 
made to hold ecommumeation with the Christians; and that 


the y shou! | receive wages, not paid iN) money, VUE Lh clothes 


and furniture for their cottages,’’* 

Even the eremieces of the Spanish nation—those who were 
best a (| inted with the atrocities perpe rated on the Peru- 
: | nd ; +! ; ++ ° ] 
Vians—have done them the justice to adimit that, after all, 
their virtues were greater than their crimes. This was the 
‘2 » eo - - =a 1 } ? 
Opllioen, lor eXa nple, of Sir Walter Raleigh, who bears the 

following testimony: 

1] I f o commend t 1 Span 
\ s ‘ { t! s \ 
l s as the Spa I n 

dis ‘ sis their enterpris ; 
s ‘ ‘ ex to their kingdom s es 
ll dangers | : 

| } 

= i t ‘ ‘ ‘ 

( | \ t ( \V l \ 
( . | bee the enem $ ot 
! : verers. at one t e « ‘ ed 
i Va led wit ~ li es 
! t 1 well tl deserve t f they 

} r : hers. w , d.’ 


It is certain that the Spani irds did much misehief while 
meat ne to do vO vl. di er zeal for Chris i 3, was hot 
content with merely converting the Pagans; they wished to 
destroy everything, however valu ible in itself, which was 
likely to reinnind the converts of the religion of their anees- 
tors. Under this mistaken notion they not only destroyed 
books and manuscripts without number—in short, all they 
could lay their hands upon—but they ae ide tL sili lar hh ivoe of 


, : ] . ] ‘ , | 4 ' | | 
pau tings and sen ptures, and even ol ly Widnes Which should 


be regarded as tine specimens of arehitecture. That all this 





Laws of Burgos 








° 1+ 
ae bpablhly 


the Chureh, instead of adv sing any such course, did its best 
to prevent 


lesseu thie Losses wl eh ‘ | ‘mce and art I, Wes istain vd. It d | 


superstitious soldiery 3; that 


Was no satisfaction to the natives 5s; or loes it 


cood, however ; it was ereditableto religion, an | eontribated 
reat \ lo crease its |) wer. Had the Ch irch )~ I’stl d ub 
similar course to that of the politicians, the people could 
never hy ve been converted as they were 5 fol it Was not in 
twos, threes or even score s, that they b ‘came ‘iristl Lis, while 
they utterly detested t ie Spaniards, but that in hundreds of 
thousan The whole Christian world as well as the Spanish 
nation may thank the Dominican monks for this; it was they 
who forced the worst eneml s of Christianity to id nit that 
its Influenee in the CONG st of South America was undoubt- 
edly li mane, and that it did much to initigate the horrors of 
Var. 

Before the arrival of the Dominieans from Hispaniola, 
where they first commenes dl their inission of peace au | eoud- 


will, both the Peruvians and Mexicans regarded Christianity 


as the most intol able evil that could be entailed up mn 
them; and the Spank ls as worse, it possible, than the 
demous Ww mn the dl seribed as the inhabitants of the 
nether world. rhe natives were astonished that, Wlile the 


Dominicans were white men Loo, and came, like their 
oppressors, from beyond the great Waters, they coveted 
| 1} . 
neither land nor gold, a 


e nothing richer or nore palat ible 
th in corn and he DS, ana drank nothing stronger thau water 3 


and what se wdstrangel than all was the fact th it, 1 istead of 


trving to do ey I, the \ re disposed to do all the good tiey 
could. In a short time the Dominicans gained such an 
ascendeney over the itives that they could induee them to 
do an mig 5 but instea | of advising them to cdo Wiatever 


thy i Op rressors told thi 1, as they were req ured to do, they 


informed them that the ** Great Chief in the East” did not 
wish them to do anything but what was right; but, on the 
contrary, that e would punish those who did them Wrong. 


Inessengers to the eourt of Madriil tuo CoOulp yan of the 


This so much provoke d the Spaniards that taey seut special 


Dominicans; and th y were so sucec ‘ssful, too, that the 
latter bad to send some of their number to vindicate their 
fraternity. Brother Autonio Montesimo appeared at the 
court as the ad puty of the Dominicans, but was refused 


J 
admission, the king having been persuaded that they had 


caused vreat scandal to the chureh by the se liti yus d yetrines 
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they preached to the pagin Amerienns. After Waiting 
in vain Ss veral d ys for an au li Hee, with mut hb ine ible to 
prevail on any of the porters to admit Lim, he finally rushed 
in when he happened to find the door open, Ilis straight- 
forward simple statement soon eonvineed the king. who 
promised that, far from being expelled as was threatened, the 
Dominicans should be protected in their good work. 

It was about this time (1535) that Las Casas, who also 
belonged to the obnoxious order, wrote his celebrated * D 3 
Unico Voeationis Modo.” It was written in the Latin 
language, and not printed; but it was soon translated into 
Spur ish, and distributed in ma useript ainong all who, from 
thei posi ion, had any direct interest in the treatment 
whi hi it was proper to ceive the eon quered people. A none the 
recepts while 1it inculeated were: first, that men Were to be 
persuaded, ngt forced, to become Christians; aud, second Vy 

ind 


that Christians had no right to make war on in 


because they were infi le Is. Wien one of the Fovernors sneer- 
ely told Las Casas to put his propositions to the test, his 


memorable reply was: * With God’s 
‘9 


elp Twill net only try, 
but sueceed. 

This proved ho idle boast, as we shali see froman eso le 
which we condense from one ot the works bef re us. There 
wis a province on the northern frontier of Guatemala eailed 


Tuzulutlan, which among the Spaniards was known by the 
name ol Ti rra de Gin rra—the Lan | of W ar—been Ise the 


Ke demons that they found it 


people fought so much 
Impossible to subdue them. Las Casas was told that these 
rweople were not only reckless and blood thirsty, ready to 
assall all white men who att ‘mpted to approach their habita- 
tions, but that **the ways were obstrueted by mountains, 
interseeted by rivers, or lost amid dense for sts.” Dut 


notl ing daunted by all this, Las (‘asas undertook to per t- 


trate the torbidden territ Wy, an | to change its name ito 
Tierra del Paz—the Land of Peace. 
lle entered into a formal 


Guatemala, the only provisions ot which were that he and 


compact with the governor cf 


liis Domiut leans would convert and eivilize the refractory 
district, and that the governor would stand aloof and allow 
no foree to be used. On aceount of the very bad impression 


which the natives had received of Christianity from the cou- 


OrteZ a idl Pizarro 


} 


dowiai t» the co.umonest sol lier, were In favor of their Couver- 


duct of the Spaniards, all of whem, from 


SIO], the Dominicans were obliged to hi ive recourse to what 
VOL. XIII.—-NO. XXV. 9 
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are called pious frauds. They saw that, if they marched 
openly under the banner of the Cross, they would meet with 
the fate of many others who had gone on the same errand, 
without being able to do any good. Their first care, there- 
fore, was to translate into the native dialect some of the 
eardinal doctrines of the Chureh. In order to render it as 
attractive as possible, the translation was made in verse. 
Their next care was to secure the good will of four native 
merchants, who resorted several times a year to the Land of 
War; these were easily induced to commit the verses to 
memory, and sing them at convenient times within hearing 
of the cacique and the great lords of Tuzulutlan. They first 
offered their wares as usual. After having done a pretty 
good business in disposing of some Castilian novelties, they 
sang their verses in the cool of the evening, accompanying 
them by timbrels and drums. It did not take them long to 
gather a large audience in this way ; many were attracted 
by the novelty of seeing merchants so suddenly turn min- 
strels; but their wonder was not a little increased by the 
burden of their song; “ for,’ to use the words of the his- 
torian, ** the good fathers had not hesitated to put iuto their 
Verses the questionable assertion that idols were demons, and 
the certain fact that human sacrifices were abominable.” 
First the people hesitate | ; they seemed not to know 
Whether they ought to hiss or do something worse, or 
applaud; but the merehants did their work so well that it 
was not long until they decided on the latter, The cacique 
was one of those who reflect before coming to any import- 
aut conelusi 15 SO he thought he would hear more, Ie 
asked the mere ants would they expound to him some of their 
strange doctrines ; but they adrvitly declined the attempt 
with the reply that they merely sang what they heard ; they 
added, however, that there were certain padres who could 
explain) what the verses meant. ‘ And who are these 
padres ?” asked the chief. In reply the merchants painted 
pictures of the Dominicans in their robes of black and 
white with their tonsured heads. They then proceeded to 
deseribe the lives and habits of the monks; how they 
abstained from meat, and did not care for gold or silver, or 
feathers or cocoa; how they neither married nor associated 
with women; and how their chief work, day and night, was 
to sing praises to God. The cacique resolved to hear the 


strange beings who differed SO much from the wicked Men 
settled iu Mexico and Guatemala, whose only care seemed to 
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be to murder and plunder the weak and defenceless. The 
merchants told him they felt sure the padres were quite will- 
ing to come, for they were as fond of teae hing as the ‘y were 
of praying and singing. The Dominicans had now ‘all the 
opportunity they wanted, and they were not slow in avail- 
ing themselves of it. Two or three months atter, Father 
Luis Cancer visited the cacique as the ambassador of the 
monks, and was most kindly received. The chief was in no 
hurry, hows ver $ he took some weeks to enquire into the 
nature of the new doctrines. The result was that he became 
a prosely te, and svon after a zealous preaeher of the new 
doctrine. One historian tells us that “he was the first to 
pull down and burn his idols; and many of the chiets, i 
imitation of their master, likewise became iconoclasts.’”* 
The tollowing year Las Casas took the place of Cancer, 
and although he had a good deal of opposition to ¢ mitend 
against in the remote parts of the province, he tully exe- 
cuted his part of the compact, and Tuzulutlan beeame literally 
a * Land of Peace.” Although this is but little of what Las 
Casas did to improve the condition of the natives, it is sufli- 
cient to show that he eminently deserved the title of Pro- 
tector of the Indiaus, bestowed upou him by the king. We 
need oaly add that the cacique was a function iy Who cor- 
responded precisely with a modern president; he was 
elected for five years, and liable to be removed from office 
for certain specilied acts. Thus we see that the rep iblicans 
were vot only the bravest and most patriotic of the aucient 
inhabitants, but that the y were also the most easily accessi- 
ble to reason, and the quic kest to distinguish good trom evil. 
Having thus vindicated the republicanism of the ancient 
South Americans, and shown that it is not the principle that 
is defective in the modern republics, but that the cireum- 
stances In which the *y are plans ed are untavorab le, there is no 
reason Why we should not consider the claims of monare hy 
with equi al candor. In other words, il we pre Ter re publie aue- 


} 


ism to monarchy, that g*ves us no right to misrepresent the 
latter, ol deny that it is suited for auy state of soc lety 

Those who write in this spirit caunot pretend to have much 
regard for truth, or, indeed, fur Commonh-seuse, since there 
ure scarcely uly so ignorant as not to be aware that some of 
the greatest natious of both the aucient and modern world 
have attained their greatuess under mouarchies. This is no 


* Mier’s Travels in Chili and La Plata, vol. i., p. 102. 
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more a re fl ction on re] ublie: nism than it would be a Ve flee- 
! 


tion on Paris or Vienna to say that London is a creat and 
flourishing citv. We should bear in mind, then, that, if 
asked what other American covernment makes the nearest 
approacl to the United States in stability, } osperity, and 
influence, at home and abroad, truth re quire s that we should 
assigu that distinction to the empire of Brazil. We could 


not assign it to Mexico if she were again a re ublie to-mor- 


row ; ner could we have done so at any time within the last 
LWebhtyv years. 
But it was very different when the country was first con- 


quered, 7 nithad no superior in America. Among the 
| l 


Virlous © ences of ft comitorts that civilization alone can 
I) Surprised the Spaniards on entlerimg Mexico, 


were Ss Well-ordered market-place and the varied abun- 


d nee with w hy it was supplied. ‘| hese host disposed to 
dep ( ‘ everything that was creditable to the inhabitants 
could not der V that the Mexican market compared avora ly 
even wiih that of the Spanish capital. But if t ey did hot 
der \ This, 1 Cl tried to rob the pagan Mexicans of the eredit 
of it by representing that among the varieties exhibited to 
te ptt Ir abpoyn tite were the bodies of lien, Women, and 
children. It is in vain that Las Casas and other lovers of 


truth ana justice . have denouneed the Statelnent as an 


unfounded « lumuy, for it s repeated to this day Inall parts of 
the worl The latest work on the subject that we have 
seen is that ol Mr. ar })s, who evidently has no doubt that 
the ancien Mext ims were Cat ibals, although the faets 


which he states himself in the same page would entirely 
acquit them of the charze: 


i 


“In this vast area,” speaking of the extent of the market, he 
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scarcely exceeds a million anda half. Bolivia is less than 
half the extent of the Argentine Republi ¢, but has as large 
if not a larger population. Having already spoke nof Pe ru 
and Chili. we need not inelude the “mM in this brief analy SIS ; 
but though we also add the republies of Central America, 
we shall seek in vain for those evidences of intelligence, 
enterprise, and progress which would inspire us with much 
hope in the future of South American republicanis n. 

With these indisputable facts before our eyes, while 
Brazil so far surpasses the whole tribe of republics, how 
absurd it is to deny that monarehy has certain advantages 
in such circumstanees as we have alluded to—that is, in coun- 
tries the populations of which are composed of different 
races that are strongly antagonistic to each other, and in 
which education, if there be any is confined to the dominant 
race ; it is still more absurd, if possible, to maintain that we 
should not perm it anv monare hy to be established in this 
country lest its influence might prove ger to repub- 
licanism, If our advice were asked, we light indeed 
recommend republicanism as superior to cian but force 
we have a right to apply only within our own territories. 

It the Peruvians or the Chilians wished to change their 
government into an empire to-morrow, that woul | be their- 
affair, not ours. For us to attempt to prevent them would 
be nothing more rational than if a farmer would try to pre- 
vent his ncighbor from building on his own farm the sort of 
house which he thought ost suitable for his family, merely 
because the plan of it was different from that of the model 
house already built. 

It is no proper reason to say that the objection is made 
only for the purpose of guarding against the exercise of 
Muropean influenee on this continent. If this was ever 
practicable, it would now be too late to prevent it. We 
should remember that European monarchy exercised power 
and influence here before our republic came into existence, 
If Brazil is now an inde pendent American empire, having 
no more connection with any EK suropean power than we have 
ourselves, it commenced its existence as an off-shoot of the 
= gdom of Portugal, which was taken possession of by 
I Napoleon. It it Was proper tu oppose the establishinent of an 
empire at any time, it was ie 9 then; but the American 
statesmen of the di iy Knew better, and they confined them- 
selves to their legitimate duties. 

It is true that Spain has no longer any territory on the 
American continent; but in the West Indies she bas Cuba, 
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Porto Rico, the Isle of Pines, and two of the Virgin Isles,which 
embrace an areaof nearly forty-eight thousand square miles ; 
France has Gu idaloupe, Desirado, Martinique, WC, which 
comprise one thousand six hundred and ninety-one square 
miles ; even Denmark and Sweden, as well as the Netherlands, 
have thus each a foot-hold in the immediate vicinity of the 
American continent. The American territory of England is 
nearly, if not quite, as extensive as our own 3 even the eZar 
has his Russian America. Thusseven European powers have 
territories in America, three of which are powers of the first 
class ; yet some of our politicians, who wish to be regarded 
as statesmen, affect to be very much disgusted because 
our government will not get up oa quarrel with France or 
Austri 1, or both, in order to prevent the growth of Ie lropean 
influence, and to encourage a sort of republicanisin: which 
has not the spirit to raise a hand in its own defence when 
one of its principal cities is attackel, after weeks and months 
of warning, by three or four European steamers. 

The truth is, in a word, that the South American repub- 
lies are republies only in name. They are military des)ot- 
isms without a military prestige. Their presideuts have 
themselves declared dictators ; if they do not then become 
ty rants as unscrupulous and bloody as inost of those who 
have worn crowns, they are very much misrepresented. 
Juan Manuel Rosas, of the Argentine Republic, may, we 
think, be taken as a pretty fair Spec imen of South American 
presidents 5 if he has not done better than others, he ean 
hardly be sald to have done worse up th the whole. Ile was 
dictator of Buenos Ayres from 1835 to 1852. During all 
the time that he ruled there was no meeting of the national 
congress or the constituent assembly. Whether right or 
wrong, his countrymen say that he murdered not only large 
numbers of his opponents, but also of the friends who had 
placed him in power. Be this as it may, his dictatorial 
powers were not sufficient to maintain peace among the 
people whose dictator he was, so that Franee and England 
had to interfe re, in turn, in order to prevent the war raging 
for years from degenerating into one of mutual exterimina- 
tion. As for the nature of the troubles which have ca ised 
these almost constant wars between the different republics, 
which sometimes enter into coufederations with each other, 
and then, again, attack each other,* even their secretaries-of- 


war do not seem to have a very clear conception oft it 


Nay, at this moment, the Argentine and Oriental republics are in hos” 
tile league with the Emperor of Brazil against the republic of Paraguay 
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on all occasions. Nor is the reeord of Peru much brichter 
or much more creditable to republicanism than that of the 
Argentine Republic. 

Th theory the president of Peru is eleeted ly a majority 
of the people, but in reality he is elected by his money and 
by his influenee with the army—clile fly by the latter. The 
tert » which he is supposed to serve Is SIX years 5 but he may 
secure his eleetion again and again, and if defeated he m: Ly 
take the field, or his ot ponent may do so if he sueceeds, an | 
in either case there Ss pretty sure to be more or less blood- 


shed. For the reasons already mentioned, ¢ ili is not so 


revolutionary as its sister republics ; but it is by no means 


free from the common failing. Among its most formidable 

attempts at revolution were those of Apu and S pte niber, 

1851. The first was instigated bby Colonel Uriola, who had 

been refused the office of secerebary -of-wal ; and ans was 
| 


every reason to be lieve that he would have sue eeded ha he 


not been killed in a severe battle fought at Santiago between 


aa 


the insurgent forees and those of the government. Tie S p- 
tember revolt was ot a@ more serlous hature 3 ifs lustigator 


) ‘ } ‘ ; } 1. » +! 
and leader was General Cruz, the defeated eandidate for the 


presidency. lor nearly LWo moutS the lusturgeuts Were 
. oe ! v5 | + . 

Vietorious In every battle. Finally, however, the govern- 

ment succeece l, al ! mugh hot "4 is Cahhonh or la isketi 


but by its honey. The funds « ) the insurgent lk il rs rau 
out, ind they agreed to lay ead their aris on condition 
that then perso al finanes S sho ld nel nprove | al dl a veneral 
chibi Lb Sty crante I. There are not Lay statesmen ol jurists 
who would recommend the ace ptane e ol prop sitious like 
hese at the hands of ins irgene re bels 3 but the government 
of Chi had hv such hice scruples, aud accordingly the 
money al d the dMnesty were orauted, and the w ir Coeuse ;. 


Now, if, in addition to these faets, we bear in mind the 
cond oll Ol rey ibliean Mi XICO for the last tWebty years 
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every ve ir, and Wius allostl ilways Li a state bordering Ol 
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anarchy 3; aud how we ours ives, With all oun love lol repub- 


licanism. found it Incumbent on us to invade its territories 


: °, r ; ee ear : : 
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republies, wonld seriously entert in S!l ‘hh a prop SI ion on 

pain of being laughel at asa modern Don () ixote. Louis 
N ip leon understood this very wel! ; fortunately. it is « { rally 
well und ‘rstood by Presi lent Johus mm. There is, thereiore, no 
danger of a war on our part with Franes or any other nation 
in defence of Mexican republieavnisin, the Monroe dvetrine, 
or any other doctrine that is half as absurd. 

. 
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danced, attitudinized, and roared out their coarse jests and 
broad jokes to the delight of a rude and boisterous audience. 
But the genius of the Greek mind wrought out of such chaos 
the fairest structure that the asthetic eye can contemplate, 
and from licentious buffoonery produced an art higher in the 
scale of beauty than painting or sculpture. 

Although the most commouly received opinion thus refers 
the origin of Greek tragedy to the festivals of Bacchus, in 
opposition to that of a tew who prete nd to find the incipient 
traces of the drama in the effusions of the old rhapsodists, 
yet it is not easy to describe the precise steps by which, 
leaving its larval condition, it received its full ¢ liysal ic devel- 
opment. It is certain that no actor appearel at the feasts 
of Bacchus, and that the proceed nes consisted of coarse 
dit hyri imbies, uttered in praise of the god, aud reudered 
piqui int through hope of o ‘btamning the goat (Tpa; yos) awarded 
as a prize to the Composer of the best song (@1); and the 
first recorded lmprovemeut wus the substitution of an inter- 
locut ory pe rsonage for those wild narratives The obje ct of 
this substitution was to afford an op portunity to the chorus 
of making whatever changes the y deemed proper, and pre- 
venting the interest of the audience from flagging in the 
meantime. But so far no advance towards the drama is 
perceptible; nor was it till Thespis, using the tailboard of 
his rough wagon or plaustrum as a stage, intredueed an 
actor, Who personated a particular character, that the drama 
sprang into existence. Ilere the first step was halt the 
journey, and the ee improvements were as rapid as 
they were numerous Now that the principal attention 
became fixed on the actor the chorus sank Ito secon lary 

significance, and served but to assist the dramatis persone WM 
the evolution of the play. We next hear of Phrynicus, who 
snbetituted, for the dithyrambies, verses of a more flowing 
cadence, and cous que ntly more suitable to trage ly. : 

But viewing the Greek drama in its positive aspects 
there can be no doubt that ‘Eschy lus is entitled to the uppel- 
lation ot its Father, for not to the rough hewer of stoue is 
the guerdon due, but to him who has chiselled it into life 
and beauty. Aeschylus not only lifted tragedy from its 
degraded state, but reformed the stage by ereeting theatres 
and introducing theatrical costumes and machivery. Fol- 
lowing the popular supposition concerning the lotiy stature 
ot heroes aud demigods, he elevated his actors by DUSKILS, 


and prescribed masks to conceal the irregularity or deformity 
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of their features. We shall afterwards see what a fatal 
mistake he committed in the introduetion of the two last. 
Hitherto the praises of Bacchus had been the theme of tragic 
song, and long established custom forbade the intrusion of 
new subjects ; nor was it till the strong objec tion made by 
the populac ea iwainst the first attempts at innovation led to 
the establishment of separate exercises where Momus held 
undisputed sway, that tragedy began to soar uni npeded. 
After this, come ly and tri ive ly beeame disti inet, and each 
proceeded in well,marked channels to its proper destination. 
At first the people missed the pabulum of excitement so 
abundantly supplied in the dithyrambie odes of the Bae- 
chants, but an linproved public taste soon sanctioned the 
change, and the representation of A&schylus’ pieces drew con- 
stantly increasing erowds. Aésehylus hal beeu a close stu- 
dent an an ardent admirer of Homer, and no doubt it was 
the life-like reality of the personages in the Iliad which 
inspired hit n with the thought of bringing before the eize of 
the bodily eye pictures Which the mental vision so mueh 
de lichte d to conte mplate. As most of his characters, there- 
fore, are b rrowe “l trom Hf yiner, h »cannot be allow “d the 
claim of originality, except in a few instances, where his 
bold genius has invented situations of startling power, or 
put into the mouths of his characters utterances of the high- 
est sublimity. 

Tragedy having taken its origin, as we mentioned, in the 
obscure feasts of Bacchus, some of the lowliness of its birth 
clung to it even in its maturity, and we find that no feature 
of its parentage so dimmed its lustre, so fettered its pw ird 
flight, as the law of the two “ unities.”’. The events related 
at the Baechanalian feasts being supposed to transpire at the 
same time aud place, if became an established canon in the 
dramatie art that the action of the play should be restricted 
in both those respects. AE schylus, as being the first to come 
pose regular tragedies, was the first te feel the enthralling 
effect of this law, and though his genius constantly strove to 
burst the trammels thus imposed upon it, he nevertheless 
strictly abided by this Procrustean regulation. Ilis action, 
therefure, is simple and without incident, and his characters 
are rather the linpersonations of abstract qualities tauan flesh- 
and-ly | od persou iges. What his feelings haa ‘ke | 
Ing varie ty and abundance of incident he sought to supply 


heat ° =+ 
hh irereste 


by what was ealculated to stir up d epemotion 5 lu his trage- 
dies he has, thereture, appealed with astoulshing power to 
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thie sentiments of fear anil pity, and has ereated pict res 
whose ria deur it spired Aristotle with awe. Db it even the 
pert ctions of Zésehylus attest the IncIplency of the art, for 


eter, and even those scenes in the Prometheus W ich 


his |’ vetic excellence is of an epic rather than a dramatic 
! 
lenge ouradmiration by their sublimity owed miuchof their 


powet to the restrieted apoyo ances of the stage. Thus, while 


. ° . ‘. ’ , 4 1 
Prometheus is being ehained to the rock by Vulean and his 
ISSO | ites, the hero utters not a wor l; he replies heitier to 
the taunts of power nor to the pity of Vulean, but moitnuratius 


a siience Which greatly lie ivhite us the effeet of the seenes; nos 


is it till his yersecutors hive withdrawn that he breaks forth 
into violent t insports, and ealls on the elements to witness 
his suffer cs, This Is highly artistic bit, Ls regards ti 

pl iywi elit, HUNCONSE! usly SO, for, JEsechylus never pel pitt I 4 
more than two actors to sp mak, Prometheus |)! ‘served amere 
stage silence. Though Gruppe and Bode offer a different 


reason tor the silenee of Prometheus, Gi pp ‘rl* and most ComM- 


, 
nm coheur ii the eXpla matlom GiVel, 
, 


While the theatre rang with acelamations of a yplause 
5 ae 
dint vy | » reper sentation of JE3ehylus’ Promet Is, Oe 
aniong the a whienee listen | th Stience, for his }) )| S weil Lauste 
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in | and he woke sweet echoes in the solitude of some sacred 
erove, did he catch inspirations of those beautiful choral odes 
‘ 


which have made the rude Dorie dialeet of the South 
the velicle of the most exquisite melody. During his 
youth he had cultivated lyrie poetry with ardor and success ; 


but the ot ius of the Gre k, cle lighting in what ple ise the 
eve and charmed the ear at the same tine, led him to aban- 
don this species of composition for the drama. Withan ear 
attuned to the most deleate cadenees in verse 


tH , a taste ehas- 


tened my the exquisite models ol eloquence, po urv,. and 


sculpture which the age ol Pericles produced, wad a puig- 
ment ripened by close study and the observation of the 
| e ‘ 


spri es of liuiman action, he girded Iiimse 

and in his twenty-fitth year he wrested the prize from the 

veteral Es¢ yilis, Who Went into exile hi uniliated iy defeat. 
. ? 


This trin ph left him undisputed master of the whole 


i 
field of drama: nor did any author arise to s TD hhitn dn 


the love of those whose hearts he had won by the touching 
humanity of his plays. During eighty vears he led a 


fe, resp ected by his fellow-eitizens and favored by 


the C(OUS, sheltered from the stinging shafts ol « lnuinny, 


SCa 


d by the sareasm of \ristophan s, and e) 
from the single alloy to his hap) iness, caused by the unduti- 
fulness of his children, a purer g id in the verdict of his 


: ! 1 1 ] 
ies, Wilk shed Hew radianee On hi S haine, avd brought 


aisiotor to hi Ss iu rsecuto 


s. lHlow gratifying to the old ian 


must have been the applause elicited by this beautiful 


aesctrl lot tf (‘glo “V1 7th) } a i led \ it} vit? rer 
1 s( Hype Ol Ol OlOHUS, all Lp pPatast COUP TEE With ad Withering 


rebuke to those sons who aceused him of dotage : 


al yet tiie enest Vile 
(; WW Lae | : el i Lit 
| i \ ‘ | elivy we ~ 
\ rove ¢ e god a ht of leaves 
\ ‘ aoe ‘ , ‘ 7 
\ a ¢ ire d . 
\ s of ew i ‘ 
| r | 
i! ( s ‘ 5 
ko ‘ ‘ ‘ 
With that t ! i ng 
W hic ‘ ~ ‘ 
Wild | s t \ a 
Daintilv. ever the 
Crown 0 e mighty goddesses of 
( e Na sus, W 8 glorious 2 
N s > “y 
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And Cephisus feeds his river: 
From their sweet urns day by day 
fhe river knows no dearth: 
Adown the vale the lapsing waters glide, 
And the pure rain of that pellueid tide 
Calls the ripe beauty from the heart of earth.” 

To understand the hidden principle of the Sophoclean 
tragedies, that which rendered them characteristic of the age 
and of the poet, we must enquire what peculiarities of Greek 
education stamped them with their proper utes, or lesser. 
If we read ene of the trilogies, either Cidipus Tyrannus, 
(Edipus at Colonus, or Antigone, we shall be struck by the 
character of necessity which pervades it. Wretched CE lipus 
is the toy of circumstances, the very slave of NeCessily ; 
though informed by the oracle that he will be the slayer of 
his father and the incestuous partner of his mother’s bed, 
and though striving from earliest life to guard against this 
horrible doom, every step he takes brings him nearer to the 
vortex of destruction. The furies let loose hurry him to his 
fate, and if at times they seem to delay the ¢ tastrophie it is 
but to render it more frightful. The notion of this bondage 
Sophor les derived from the doetrine of the ancients, who 
believed that the gods visited the sins of the parents on 
their children through many generations, and that, to show 
their power to men, they coutrived to draw from the sate- 
guards wherewith those “desce snd units of guilty forefathers sur- 
rounded themselves the very iastrument of their ruin. Thus, 
CEneus, King of the phat dog had neglected to offer sacrifice 
to Diana, who failed not to take vengeance for the omission 
by inflietis ur numberless woes on the members ol the royal 
household, and exciting murderous dissensious, which resulted 
in the cle ath of Meleager, sou of (eneus.* 

In like manner, a crime committed by Tantalus long 
caused the descendants of Pelops to be persecuted by the 
furies, aud developed its effects in the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
the murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, of Cly temuestra 
by Orestes, and the persecution of Orestes till expiation 
had been made.t 

As strict adherence to this principle had Vitiated some 
of the plays of JEschylus, robbing them of the human inter- 
est which can attach only to those personages who suffer 
the coused| ences of their own misdeeds, aud ure not the 
mere Innocent victims of nece ssity : Sophoc! les has departed 


* Ho rsl 1. lib. ix., v. §29; Pausan., lib. X.9 Cup $l, Pp S74 
t Soph. in Licetr., V. oF 
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somewhat from the strict rigor of this principle, adinitting 
just so much of free human agency into bis plays as would 
relieve his characters from complete subjection to inexorable 
necessity, and would refer the misfortunes of a life to one 
error at least born of free will. But this requirement 
satisfied, the error granted, the accountability incurred, sub- 
sequent events assume all the characters of dread necessity. 
Thus the very eclat ot CEdipus’ reign, the love he had won 
from his subjeets, the renown which had carried his name to 
the extremity of Greece are but links in the sad chain which 
leads to the termination of his wretched career. 

Proceeding in this manner, Sophocles has, in his O&dipus 
Tyrannus, presented one of the finest conceptions of human 
life. de lipus, the doomed vietim of divine anger, slew his 
father, Laius, having encountered him in a mountain gorge, 
accompanicd by afew attendants. This was the first step to 
ruin; and the rashness with which Cidipus attacked and slew 
a defeneeless old man involved just enough criminality to 
exempt his after treatment from the charge of cruelty and 
injustice. After this the unhappy man is borne along on the 
irresistible current of events, which interlock with so much 
logical accuracy as to leave no escape possible. In vain does 
he struggle to free himself from the iron grasp of fate. We 
see him, an apparently free agent, mapping out the future in 
his thoughts, and yet encountered at every step by the 
Aaincv, Who shapes those pl uws to his destruetion. For 
awhile he stems the tide, but, like a straw caught in an eddy, 
he lingers for a moment only to be swept more fiercely 
onward. How wonderfully conformable is this to the analysis 
of every-day life. An event of slight importance often 
changes the destinies of a life, which, Hike a cannon ball 
glancing from a surface, never after resume their first direc- 
tion. 

In addition to this element of necess ty, which is charac- 
teristie of the tragedies of Sophocles we find another prin- 
ciple st \| more radical, as being of wider applic ition. This 
cousists in the evolution of some idea which is distinet from 
the plan ol conception of the play, but to which the whole 
play attaches as an allegory to the truth it illustrates. We 
find this exe mplified in the Antigone, the ethical purport of 
which is to exlnbit the conflict between two obl eatious, one 
due toa heavenly and the other to an earthly power. Anti- 
goue violates the mandate of the royal Creoun, and by so 
doing discharges a duty which a sister’s love for a departed 
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brother imposed on her. Ismene, on the other hand, filled 

vith reverence for the deer ‘es of the ruling pow rs, r fuses 

to join Antigone, a d with true feminine weakness s Vs: 
ture formed us women 


ha nht cf wit Inighitier mn 


Nature triumphs in the stronger character of Anti- 
cone brit vet the question is undecided wherher she 
had done better by hearkening to the voice of nature or 
doing tne roval bidding. But it this there was something 
wonderfully suited to the skeptical character of the Athe- 
nians, to whom a chronie state of doubt was natural. Long 
accustomed to the wordy combats of the soplists, they had 
learned to deubt everything, though they were exquisitely 
sensible to the beautiful side of truth. For this reason 
Sophocles abstatned trom an explicit decision of the qies lon, 
but by investing the side of truth with all the attractiveness 
ot his pen, he won over the sensitive, impr ssionable Athe- 
Hiwihs. lor this reason he Is praised by some critics, and | imed 
by others, who maintain that he has made art the exponent 
rather of Atheutan than of universal human nature. In the 
Trachinia, also, we find the same hesitaney, the same relue- 
tance, to decide in favor of either one of two given prinei- 
ples; but here the interest of the play is heightened, and 
thus, while Sop! ocies gratifies the wishes of the Athenians, 
he offers to our gaze a | eture full of lite, beauty, an | truth. 
Dw} inira tells the chorus of the properties imparted toa gare 
ment steeped in the blood of the hydra of Lerna : 


* Forever changeless, shall it bind to mine 
l | f | ] ' t ne'er |i ] . 

‘ ‘ i a it i _* bikt ‘ vl I = ove 
Shall burn to others as it burns to me;” 


and though apprehensive that there ay be some hidden 
snare in the fatal gift, she endeavors to stifle the sinall still 


voice by such special pleading as this: 


=| lowed arts I never, never knew, 
Nor seek to know them: for I scorn such baseness 
but by these spells could [ transcend the charims 
Ot 3} ¢ beauty, and revive the lov 
OF Hercules—the deed were well essayved, 
If ye approve my purpose—and if not, 
1 will te n “.” 


The fatal rarmnent is borne to Hercules, and not till the 
courier has sped on the wavy do s remorse for some myste- 


rious guilt invade the breast of Dejanira. Ilow true to 
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vature is this self-chidine after the messenger has departed 


ind recall is impossible ! 
‘T tremble, virgins, lest my 


] ife emprise 
i 


th passed the bounds of wisdom and of right.” 


Here is exhibited a conflict between conjugal love and 
jealousy, but the unwillingness of the poet to excuse or con- 
demn Dejanira, which 1s the ge 


neral lmipression mace on the 
reader's mind, is felt to have been the occasion of some 
delicate strokes of art. 

But. to appre C} ite the crenius of Sophocles as meisured 
bv his plays, our firsi duty is to enquire what conditions of 


time, place, and circuimstanee curbed the bent of that genius, 


ind how far outside influences may account for the faults 
which are aseribe d by some to detect of po tie fi e, and by 
others to pert iclous iu culiarities of the time and place in 
which our poet lived. As we before mentioned, the lowl- 


ness of origin which marked the Greek drama adhered to 
many of its features, and therein we will discover many of 
those restraints on the free and full de velopmeut of S " ho- 
<ics Fenvnlus, 

In the first place, the theatrical necessities of the time 
forbade the creation of scenes and situations the dramatie 
effect of which should depend on stage accessories. Indeed, 


the limited apoprlianr ces of Greek theatres Ihary be inferred 
from their having no roof, and being made portable like 
the canvas tents of travelling circuses. But it was CS] Cl- 
ally in the establishment of arbitrary rules of art that 


Sophocles ex} rh need the createst hindranee to the exer ise 
of his dramatic talent. 

The mistaken notion entertained by Aischylus, that an ele 
vated stature imparted dignity and grandeur to his personages 
operated slightly against the artistic suecess of Sopher les’ 
plays. With JEschy lus, whose 1 nagination ovel leap dl all the 
cuards reason and taste in posed, and who sought rather to 
overawe us by the sublime than to awaken sympathy with 
what is human, such a mistake did not stand greatly in the 
wily. But Sophoel s, Who pall ted men in human colors, at 
thnes somewhat heightened, yet always as men, not demi 


Ly LOL GClili= 


cods, felt the restriction in pose d by this anomalous theatri- 

al regulation. The strani @” altera due proportion Lye tween 

the sentiments and the appearance of the actor created 

t times a stiffhess which a strong desire to bring his char- 

acter to the standard of humanity does not entirely conceal. 

Yet in most instances his love for the human triu uphs ; and 
VOL. XUI.—NC. XXV. 10 
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no doubt Sophocles was too much engrossed by the esthetic 
side of his subject to pay much regard to stage effeet. This 
regard, however, manifests itself in the opening interview 
between Theseus and C&dipus, in the tragedy of CEdipus at 
Colonus, but the stiffness vanishes readily, and the interview 
closes with an interchange of sentiments beautifully human 
and natural. 

Another stage custom, that of wearing masks, proved a 
more serious impediment to the free exercise of our poet’s 
genius. The unchanging expression of countenance which 
belongs to a mask calls fora corresponding uniformity in the 
sentiments expressed by the wearer, and thus is a check 
put to the kaleidoscopic play of passion weso much admire 
in Shakspeare, Schiller, and Racine ; thus are forbidden those 
pleasing transitions from the gay to the grave, from the calm 
to the passionate—transitions so entirely human as to be de- 
pendent on the ever-varying causes which excite emotions in us. 

ut in Sophocles we remark a uniformity in the characters 
which is more than consisteney, and necessarily limits the 
representation to the exhibition of one phase or aspect of 
character. Thus, Antigone is exhibited in the same frame 
of mind throughout. She is always moody, discontented, 
and defiant, scareely giving utteranee to a single sentiment 
not entirely consistent with the expression of the mask which 
she is suy posed to wear. 

And here by means of this principle we may solve a diffi- 
culty which has long embarrassed critics and commentators. 
tt has appeared strange toall that a poet possessed of so much 
Keon sensibility, so touchingly alive to the most delicate and 
tender influences of our nature, failed to give effect to the 
Antigone by the employment of that very powerful dramatic 
lever, love. Antigone, though betrothed to Creon’s son, 
though deeply enamored of him, and though making a full 
sacrifice of that love through a sense of the duty she owes 
her brother, never onee alludes to it ; never in the course of 
those swan-like dirges, wherein she mourns her early separa- 
tion from the light and life of the sun, and her untimely 
consignment to the cold grave, does she mention her love 
for Haemon ; nor does the poet give a scene where that love 
might assume all the tenderness and pathos belonging to it. 
No—Antigone is the same hard nature throughout; nor 
utters a sentiment in the least at variance with the stern 
character in which she first appears. 

It we accept this as an explanation of the difficulty 
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alluded to, the fault is chargeable not t» the gemus of 
Sophocles, but to the irrational stage requirements he was 
compelled to satisfy; and no doubt he most acutely felt the 
cramping effect on his muse of those canons of aun undevel- 
oped art. 

As time passed on, and the faults of Thespis’, Adschy- 
lus’, and Phrynieus’ dramatic laws stood in bold re lief, 
a practical disregard for thei sueceeded—a disregard especi- 
ally noticeable in the tragedies of Euripides. Euripides 
di spl: iys greater versatility of manner in the portri iiture of his 
characters, beeause he valued dramatic perfection more than 
the conditions of stage suecess. "Therefore is Medea more 
human than Antigone, as presenting nore phases of charac- 
ter, and a more rapid play of passionate changes. At one 
time she is the injured wife, burning with desire for revenge, 
and breathing threats of dire lmpert against her husband, 
Jason, and the royal house of Creon ; at another time, nature 
resumes sway in her bosom, and she laments the sad events 
which have driven her to such desperate acts; at one time 
jealous-minded, she swears to slay her own children because 
Jason loves thei; again womanly feeling prevails, and she 
relinquishes her bloody resolve, but for a moment ouly, since 
at last she carries it into execution. In this theve is a variety 
which is natural; for, since the motives of human actions are 
constantly changing, those actions should exhibit the same 
grades and shades of mutation. 

But the stringent laws which public opinion had sane- 
tioned debarred Sophocles from this source of dramatic 
power, aud torced him to accomplish his results by inteusi- 
fying the interest of his limited action. This, as we have 
alre ady remarked, is especially evident in the Antigone, and 
is notice able, also, i in the Trachinia and Philoctetes, and should 
be considered as one of the ehief causes that warped the 
genius of Sophocles aud gave Euripides a wondertul advan- 
tage over him. 

In many iustances, however, Sophocles studied dramatic 
rather than scenic effect. Thus (2dipus Tyrannus is pre- 
sented to us in very different colors towards the close of that 
beautiful tragedy, from those in which we first behold him. 
Indeed, there is almost the same versatile play of passion 
Which Shakespeare has thrown into Macbeth, and we are 
disposed to grant the full meed of admiration to the power 
of the poet who has known how to reduce consistently the 
magnificent king, boastful, self-reliant, the Couscious prop 
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of the state. to the abject, cowerlng slave of fate, who, to 
shun the light, plucks his eyes out with his own hands, 

As we mentioned in the cas* of Aesehvlus, so also with 
Sophocles did the law of the unities operate perniciously. 
No doubt, had unlicensed freedom in respect of time and 
place been allowed to Sophoel: s, he would have exhibited 
the same charming variety in his sec nes, the same powerful 
combination of causes resulting from a free choice of tine and 
place, the same abundance of incidents, the same fertility of 
invention, the same rapid accumulation of Interesting events 


which e¢] aracterize the productions of Shakespe re, 

Sophocles having compose | at a time when public opinion 
had sanctioned the art- eanous of Aeschylus, and when public 
taste had been so trained as to admit of no departure from 
the established laws of unity, his adherence to unity of time 
aud place is exevedingly strict The whole action of his 
plays is comprised between sunrise and sun-down, aud trans- 
prs © the sp tt where the seene opels. We tind, how- 
ever, Unt of time violated in one instance tn the Trachinia 
where th voyage to Kubaea is performed during the repre- 
sentation, ey ” in the short interval while the chorus are 
singing an odes: and unity of place is disregarded in the play 
of Ajax, the chorus se paratis ¢ into two parties, who go in 
que st of the m ssing hero. With these trifling eCXCEPLIONS, 
Sophocles alheres rigorously to the unities, and no greater 
merit hi is bee it achi ved by him than the successtul hahnnver 
in which he has surmeunted the intolerable restraints 
Lin pos “lon the free flights of genius by those laws. Start- 
ling situations, strongly contrasted pictures of life, quick 
succession of interesting events, variety, incident, an | passion 
were sacrificed to the observance of those two galling condi- 
tiohs, Yet Sophor les’ lutimate knowledge ot the human 
heart, his ({! ick ) reepti mn of the Inain-springs of action, 
wrought out of the scanty events of a day suflicient Interest 
to awaken all the emotions of our nature. 

Oue other eireumstenee will bring into full light the 
obstacles which beset Sophocles’ path to poetic distinetion, 
and that is the exceedingly repulsive character preseuted in 
the themes of his principal plays. The monstrous history 
of the Lahd wide, with ali its harrowing details of lucest, 
suicide, and murder, has furnished materials for the ce le- 
brated trilogy CEdipus Tyrannus, Gidipus at Colonus, and 


Antigone; and none but the hand of a consummate artist 
aud the genius of a true poet could have worked out of sueh 
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repulsive materials tragedies so much adinired for tender- 
ness, pathos, and humanity, and avoided the defo lations 
incident to the subject. * Never,” has it been said, ** was 
there a tale more affecting than that of G2 lipus, and never 
was it told more pathetically than by S pho les.’ * Few 
can coneur with the former part of this panegyric, there 
being nothing less calculated to stir our affeetions thin the 
histery of a man doomed trom his cradle to be a parricide 
and the incestuous wartner of his mother’s bel. But the 
master-spirit of the great poet,” says Dale, * has tempered 
the revolting details of his plot with so much pure human 
feeling. such pathetic and red eMing benevolen 8, th it our 
sympathy Is hever checked for an instant by abhorr ‘nee, nor 
superseded by diseust. We forget the erimes olf (FE lipus in 
his misfortunes; nor do we so much regard the murderer, 
the parricide, the TOV 7TaTpOs; Oyo yTOPOS, as the dethroned 
monarch ; the blind, self-devoted, and despairing outeast ; 
the affectionate and miserable father, who, though his ehil- 
dren survive, is yet worse than childless, for they only sur- 
vive to misery, and of that misery he is the cause.” 4 

We have thus far seen the infl lehces Which held ith cheek 
the genius of our poet, and operated against the free exer- 
cise of his dramatic talent. We will now examine what 
beauties he has created, what mag ificent couceptions he 
has shadowed out, what dramatic excellence he atta ned, 
and by what particular qualities of poetic spirit he sue 
ceeded. In speaking of the unities, we mentioned ouly LtWo, 
for these are more essentially the G@reck unities, as being dis- 
inet from unity of action, whieh, though enumerated among 
the unities of the Greeks, is a unity of uature rather than of 
art, and belongs to no time or people. As Sophocles 
evinced a scrupulous regard for unity of time and place, so 


: ; 

did he prove a faithful observer of unity of action, aud the 
| . ! ™ . ] ! - ~ > 1 - } t] . 
Oil progression ot tits prays 5 or, tthh Ovilel Worcs, thelr 
wonderful unity «f action, constitutes one of lis strongest 


claims to our admiration. 

It we lo rk over the (dinus Ty rahnhuus, we will fee] the 
force of this truth. There not an nel le nt occurs Wliteh 
oes not bear direetly on the final cause of the play, Which 
vs not tend to the projected catastrophe. With careful 


runing away of every superfluous Cireulustance, With reypec- 
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tion of every impediment which might hamper the straight- 
forward course of the narrative, the progress of the play 
rushes to the denouement like an arrow sped from the bow. 
“The denunciation of CEpidus against the criminal, so 
worded from the first as to apply peculiarly to himself; the 
ambiguous response brought by Creon from the oracle of 
Delphi ; : the reluctant compliance of Tiresias with the first 
summons of the monarch, as though he were constrained by 
some mighty and mysterious agency which he vainly strug- 
gled to control; his subsequent vehemence of prophetic 
indignation ; the profane and arrogant exultation which 
bursts from Jocasta on the apparent confutation of the oracle 
by the death of Polybus ; the faint solitary hope to which 
the shuddering monarch clings in that pause of agonizing 
suspense while he is awaiting the arrival of the The ban slave ; 
the resistless and overwhelming conviction which flashes on 
his soul at the clear, unequivocal testimony of this last fatal 
witness ;’’*—all these are circumstances described with sag 
thrilling power, so rapidly tending to the goal, so closely, 
logically united, that the interest fl; igs not for a single mome a 
till, with bated breath, the crisis is reached. 


** Nec requies nec mora.”’ 


It is in this regular progression of the incidents of his 
plays, in the consistency of his characters, and in the har- 
monious drifting of grave and gay life-scenes, of light and 
shade, of storm-clovd and sunshine, to one purpose con- 
stantly, that the conscious art of Sophocles reveals itself. 
He labored according to rule, and, hence unlike /&schylus, he 
curbed his imagination, and sought rather to present pictures 
in which the colors are toned by severe art, than wild and 
rugged scenes that appal the imagination by their grandeur, 
but offend taste by theirirregularity. Itis maintained by some 
critics that Sophocles departed from strict unity of action 
in one instance at least, that is, where, after the death of Ajax, 
it is discussed with much warmth whether funeral honors 
shall be accorded tothe dead hero. But this is more an appar- 
ent than a real violation of the rule in question, since among 
the Greeks no less personal interest attached to the due per- 
formance ot funeral rites than to the most Important acts of 
life. For this reason, therefore, we must consider the interest 
depending on unity of action as still continuing in the Ajax 


© Dale. 
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even after the death ofthe hero. Judging now from the highly 
artistic effect produced in the tragedies of Sophocles by the 
observance of the rational laws of composition, and the admi- 
able resnit of the sacrifice of strong but irregular play of 
genius to true art, we cannot but regret that the poet's 
spirit should have been cramped by the more galling rule of 
the other unities, and that the sacrifice of genius to art 
should tend to sterility and flatness. 

But the interest arising from that enchainment of dra- 
matic incidents which constitutes unity of action is of a logical 
sort, and addresses itself to the understanding, being widely 
different from the interest that belongs to the incidents them- 
se'ves, and appeals to the imagination and the feelings. 
Pathos in narrative, skilful and effective combination of 
characters, varied and interesting situations with a due rela- 
tion between them, are features on which greatly depends 
the success of a tragedy, and these are features which start 
to light in almost every line of Sophocles. The Antigone 
alone will furnish abundant proofs of this, and will tully 
establish the verdict which ranks Sophocles among the most 
tender and human of the Grecian poets. Not the most 
human, perhaps, in the sense that he has probed all the secret 
springs of human actions more deeply than Euripides, nor 
that he has given more lifelike pictures of humanity, with 
its greatness and meanness, its inexplicable chameleon 
changes trom good to bad, from bad to indifferent, and back 
again—the scale up and down, over and over, never ceasing, 
ever changing, irregular. But Sophocles is human in the 
sense that his personages, being always consistent, never 
uttering but what is entirely consonant with eharacter and 
situation, win our sympathies from the first and hold them to 
the last. Thus, Antigone enlists every tender feeling of our 
nature, fillsus with sy mnpathy for her position as she louks with 
mournful eye on the scenes of beauty and fresh life, which 
she must quit forever. Here Sophocles pours forth the 
exquisite sense of life and life-feeling which possessed him 
with its grace and attractiveness, never descending below 
nature, never reaching, high on stilts, to thoughts too subtle, 
too relined, fur the situation. Thus, in those melancholy 
dirges of Antigone, wherein she pours forth hersoul in plain- 
tive lamentation, mourning the beauty, grace, and life of the 
world, we encounter not a word nor a sentiment which does 
not breathe naturalness and simplicity, which does not excite 
our fullest sympathy and attune our soul to hers. ‘Those 
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solemn wails strike our ears like the note of a funeral bel), 


and fill our hearts with sadness. 


* Behold the princes of my native land 
lreading the last sad path, 

And gazing on the latest beain 

Of yon resplendent sun, 

To raze no more foreve r! The stern h ind 
Of all entombing Death 

Iinpels me, living still, 

lo Acheron’s bleak shore, ungraced 

By nuptial rites No hymen: il strain 


Hath hvmned my hour of bliss, 


IS 
= 


And joyless Death will be my bric 
‘ * + p ‘. 

ve 3! I ] ive he a d by h WwW severe A Guouom 

| ian strane r died 

On Sipvlus’ bleak brow sublime 

Whom, in its cold embrace, 

Phe ere eping rod k. like wreathi ir ivy strained. 

Iter, in chill dews dissolved, 

As antique legends tell, 

Ne’er do th’ exhanustle-s snows desert, 

Nor from her eyes do buekling torrents cease 

To gush. A doom like hers, 

Alas, how like hath faith reserved for me !} 
x * * ¥ * 

© my loved Thebes! and ye 

Her lordly inhabitants! 

O, ye Direean streams! 


there is deop pathos in this, it is meagre and fe 





ig. : | . i 
i to the original The very first line is entirely diffi rent from the 
language of Sophocles; very far from being so natura! or tender, zar 


x not mean Pp i ea, but ] vu ufize 7 ho are i yto si 
, , , 


x ) nin its There is searcely aline in whic] 
s not asimilar defect, yet the translation is one of the best 
» remarks, not to find fault with it as such, but to show how im 


} 


it is to do justice to the pathos of Sophocles in the English langu: 


i 
that there is no true Grecian who will not agree with us, 


subjoin the original 





) i, ¢ ¢ TaTp.ac ToAIiTa Srp 
- t> 
sane dior 


aKxT 4 
, r ou or ree ¢ 
Ay ANTITONH, 806-81 
+ In this the translator succeeds very well, so far as rendering the s 
|; but the fine poetry of the original takes wing, though 
leaving a portion of the sublimity. Let the student judge f 
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Thou sacred erove of ear-compe Wir 4 Tl e} ! 
I here invoke vou to att 
low, by inv. friends unwept, : ul 
I sink into the eaverned gloom 
Of this untimely sepulchre 

Me miserab! 


Oute 


est inv Wrongs 


ne, 
ast from earth and fre t 
Iam not of the living or the dead 


Not alone, however, in delineating the aloo ny characters 
of passion did S phi icles win the admiration of the Greeks. 
He has also painted in delicate colors the softer sentiments 
of the heart, and has analysed them with the quick pene- 
tration of genius. Thus,in the Antigone, a play usually 
considered as defective in the sentiment of love, we find a 
deser ption of the power and achievements of that passion, 
which is true to lite, and is strengthened by brevity and a 
happy chicice of language : ; . 


* Love! unsubdued, unconquerable lov 
On wealtl descending, whose repose 
Is in the virgin’s cheeks of rose 
Alike o'er track! 


ackless ocean dost t! 


Or “mid the lowly dwellings of the croy 
None of the immortals thronéd on hiz! 

From thy pervading power can fl 

Nerian,. frail being of a fleeting day 

Die ] art that feels thee yields to fret = sV 


There can be litt 


t 


le doubt, therefore, that those who 
impeached the tenderness of Sophocles’ feelings and his deep 
insight into the capricious subtleties of love wholly misjudged 
him. 

Though we must give our poet full eredit for the eulti- 
vated taste which led him to the delicate perception of the pas- 
sions Loo and baa 1, love, filial affection, jealousy, and hatred, 
which agitate the female breast, we cannot but agree with the 
Freneh crities that he has also frequently violated good taste 
by the exhibition of mere ply sical s ifferinge. Thus, in the 


Trachinia, Hereules is greatly lowered by being presented to 


us writhing in agony, and venting his exeessive sullering in 
pitiiul whines. Hlow different is such aw retched object, a 
prey to eruel anguish, broken down, abject, avery Lazarus, 
from the d mnigod, the h battles, Who made 


Hii 
terror of his name 


ero of untol 
whole land ring with the 
Nemean lion, swe 


Lhe 
; Who slew the 
pt Lie Augean stables, and strangled the 
hydra ot Lerna. It miust be acknowledged tiere Is) Solie- 
thing shocking in this; nor would it be tolerated in’ the 
modern drama. Ag@iin, inthe Phil | 


ol noni | 1] 
hocteres, Wwe be | 


Atvita I 1 Sablhne 
} 


thing, and here th -etreet is still m mre offen 


ee) 
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vious play; for the admirable character with which Sophocles 
invests the venerable solitary wins our deepest sympathy, 
and we are unnecessarily pained seeing him, the high-hearted, 
magnanimous old warrior, more akin to Neoptolemus in child- 
like simplicity and freshness of feeling than to the astute 
and wily Ulysses, groaning in the bitterness of bodily suf- 
fering, and twisting in the pangs of agony. Therefore, it 
has taken many high beauties and many fine qualities of 
art to compensate tor the foul blots whie h blemish this play, 
and to relieve it from utter eundemnation. 

The court perfume that spread itselfin the train of the 
magnificent monarch formed too delicate an atmosphere for 
those exhibitions of genuine nature which involved an 
approach to violence that would jar on the delicately strung 
nerves of painted and powderel dames, or would ruffle the 
artificial feelings of the aristocracy. 

The French claim the Greeks as their models, and, distin- 
guishing the so-called classical from the romantic drama, they 
impute to the latter, to which school Shakespeare belongs, 
the faults of violence and excessive passion, which they 
with the Greeks have avoided. But English critics blame 
Sophocles for wounding us by the painful spectacle of Phi- 
loctetes wrung with bodily pain. In one instance, however, 
the physical degradation of the hero heightens by contrast 
the efleet and power of the seene. This occurs in the 
CEdipus Colonus, where we behold QC&dipus in the lowest 
state of destitution and misery, in rags. blindness, and beg- 
gary, but in heart a king, and by the ‘gods invested with the 
majesty of one, for on him still de pends the fate of the most 
powe “ful state of Greece. 

There are scenes of a different nature which exhibit the 
tumultuous emotions of the mind on witnessing grand and 
awful phenomena, and these Sophocles portrays with the 
power of genius tempered by the skill of art. So well does 
he combine the features of awful power with the correspond- 
ing emotions of the mind, that Longinus has ranked the 
closing scene in C&dipus Colouus among the sublimest 
conceptions of poetry,* and none who read the passage in 
convection with the play will withhold assent trom the 
judgment of this great eritic. After C&dipus had ended 
his first interview with Theseus, he tells him tat the doom 
which would bring happiness to Athens was now impending. 
Thereou 


“ The infernal Ione deep thundered from beneath,” 


* Tleat vious.—Sect. YV 
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and the old man unlooses his squalid garments, and bids his 
daughters bring him a pure libation ; he is arrayed in funeral 
robes, awaiting the solemn moment. Again the deep-voiced 
thunder is heard; his daughters clasp the dying monarch’s 
knees, and smite their breasts with wailings long and loud; 
he adiressss them affectionately, and when their sobs are 
hushed, 
** Silence ensued, 

A silenee, oh! how awful! From beneath 

With deep mysterious voice, called one unseen 

While our damp hair in stiffening horror stood. 

Again, and yet again, the god exclaimed : 

‘Come, (Edipus, why pause we to depart ¢ 

Come, (Edipus, for thou hast tarried long.’ ” 


Thereupon the king calls Theseus, eatrusts his children to 
him, bids them a fond farewell, and dismisses all, allowing 
Theseus alone to remain as a witness of the manner of his 
going out. All retire for an instant, and returning behold 
(Edipus no longer. 


“We marked the King alone with close-pressed hands, 
Shading his brow asifappalled by forms 
More terrible than human sight ean bear. 
A few short moments, and we saw him bowed 
Prostrate, adoring in one prayer the earth, 
And high Olympus dwelling of the gods, 
But what the vanished stranger’s wondrous fate, 
Save Royal Theseus, man can never tell, 
For neither red and angry bolts of Jove 
Consumed him as he stood, nor maddening storin 
Hath swept his relies to the rolling sea. 
Some gol conveyed him hence o’er yawning earth, 
Oped a new passage through her patliless caves, 
A P tinless passage to the realms of peace ‘a 
There is in this the quiet of sublimity ; the deep repose 
and hushed stillness ; the overt intervention which mysterious 
power imposes is more sublime than even Milton’s combat, 
with its uplifting of mountains and hurling of mighty hills, 
adown whose sides streamlets still flowel, as they were flung 
eareering through space. The figure of the king, as he 
shades his brow, 
* As if appalled by forms 
More terrible than human sight could bear,” 


is a picture so life-like that, in looking on it we can feel a 
thrill run through our veins, as if we contemplated the reality. 
But with these beauties so elevated, so exquisitely pure, and 
so severely classical, Sophocles has failed to elicit nature from 
the contrasted exhibition of human strength and human 
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weakness, vice and virtue, in their multiform shapes and 
numberless shales Whatever genius he Possess “l was thus 
dwarfed in many instances by the requirement: and laws of 
Atbenian art. 

Goethe in the prologue to Faust, remarks: “ But most 
partieul irly let there be incident enough. People come to 
look ; their greatest pleasure is to see. If much is spun off 
before their eves, so that the many ean gape with astonis!- 
ment, vou have then gained in breadth ; lumediately you are 
a creat favorite. You ean only subdue the masse by mass. 
Each eventually picks ont something for hims If. Who brings 
much will bring something to many a one, and all leave the 
house content.’ Though this is spoken in sareasn, it 
embolies a great truth, a truth the observance of which has 
made poets the idols of the popular heart and ensured to 
them undying fame. Sophocles is then too mneh the child of 
art, greater by his art than Afschylus, vet rendered by his 
art juferior to Kuripi les. JEsehiylus was a poet of the epie 
sort, an ly s dramas have all the erandeur of the Ep pee, 


its supernatural machin ry and the coustant Deus intersit to 
cut short difficulties and solve situations ; he has lipersonated 
the abstract qnalitis of the imagination; he has given to 
strengt! an intensity of force unsurpassed ; he has embodiel 
in to vellig perso alities CONCEPTIONS of terror, pity, and 


hate in sucha manner as to elve these passl mos full and 


unliuited sway overthe natures they Possess. Sephocles on 
the other hand, with less epic genius, had true dramatie 


He had an ulequate idea of the laws of probability ; he 
knew where to seek for the materials of his works, not in 
the shadowy walks of mythology, but in tee traditions of 


tose traditions which flitted betwee the dim 


realms of fable and the light of history ; he soucrht to eive 


his country, t 
| 


reality and lite to his echaraeters by combining different 
plas sof human nature in the same per sonage, thus elovat- 
1! hg them above the abstract Impersonations of Aeschylus. 
Sophocles was an artist, conscious of the rules whieh guide | 
him. JEschylus was the wild untutored child of nature: 
When an artist, unconsciously so, but endowed with a genius 
which could not brook restraint. Sophocles e nployed lan- 
guage severely simple, knowing that thus art approaches 
nearest to hature. JEschylus’ words were “ wedged like 


one who rends timber breathing with gigantic streneth.’* 


Aristophan. Ran., 825. 
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vet beeause he is unconscious of effort he is e mstantly 
natural. Aschylus, enamored of bombastic and high-sound- 
ing words. uses them unsparingly and often shocks good taste. 
In fine, A2schylus is the type of art in its infaney when 
nature riots regardless of rule, and Sophocles is the type 
of art controlling nature, holding it in cheek, and yet often 
cramping and disabling it. The passions in A®schylus are 
dimly traced: they are simple and elementary, they do not 
vary in alternate risisgs and fallings. The passions in 
Sophocles are dramatic: they ebb and fl nw, they are subtle 
and contradictory, and yet are always natural.* 
It we place Sophocles in contrast with Euripides we will 
notice less difference ; but yet a diflerenee well marked. 
Sophocles is nore artful than his SUCCESS rr, more studied, 
more Classieal - he, thre refore, | icks the rich IOSS, brea Ith, and 
variety of Euri 
i 


vides, but far surpasses him in true dramatic 
power. K il ; 


| 

id s tells the story of his play In the prologue, 
and leaves nothing but the evolution of the eatast: phe tor 
the body of the dramas: moreover, he Is prolix, evel gwarru- 
lous, subtle and refining, a mouth-piece for the doctrines of 
Anaxagoras. As We before remarked, Sophocles earetully 
excludes whatever tends not directly to the unfolding of the 
plot. Ile is too mueh of an artist to make his plays the 
vehicles of moral] disquisiti yn, and herein he is vastly supe- 
rior to Euripi les. 

Aristophanes has assigned the first place in the drama to 
Aeschylus, the seeond to Sophocles, and the third to Euri- 
pides, though the probability is that. had not (schylus been 
the first, he would not have been considered the greatest of 
the three. The influence of Sophocles has been most felt in 
modern Ie iro} au dra na for he has b ‘cel | wked Wp) yas the 
archetype of the Greek drama, the poet who filled Greeee 
with the mid-day splendor of art. For this reason we find 
those poets who affeet a love for the classical drama seleet 
Sophocles us then model, and appeal to his works as the 
standard of Greeian exeellenee. In England the i fluenee of 
Shakespeare has been too potent to a lint of a Greek rival, 
but in France, where Corneille disputes it with Racine, rival 
art has crept inh, andl for a long tline It was debate | whether 
the modern ot antique classical school of art were the better 
entitled to the palin. 

La Harpe the great admirer of Voltaire, considers that 


author's Sophoclean plays superior to the original ; but La 
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Harpe is the organof French taste, which is very different 
from the Grecian. Moreover, had not Voltaire discovered 
in the dramas of Sophocles beauties and merits which 
his own unaided genius could not reach, he would not have 
selected them as a model. Yet, with that unaccountable 
perversity of mind which distinguished him through life, he 
denies the artistic excellence ot Sophocles, and claime d to 
have surpassed him in many points ; less molest in this than 
the illustrious Racine, who sought to temper and guide his 
own genius by models of Grecian art. Voltaire considered the 
chaste simplicity of Sophocles, his classical taste and severe 
adherence to the rules of art, as lifelessness, as giving mere 
statuesque effect instead o1 the warmth an! rich coloring of 
life. He, therefor:, attempted, en petit maifre, av iiuprovement 
which was to result in the establishment of Frene: taste and 
genius over Grecian, and in the overthrow of Attic ascend- 
ancy. But we will see whether Voltaire succecded in his 
design. ‘To mark more ene the difference he conceived 
to exist between the ideal standard of dramatic excellenee and 
that reached by Sophocles, he selected the story of CE lipus, 
a dramatization on which Sophoc les had expended all the 
elegance of his exquisitely pure imagination, its’ brillianey, 
warmth, and elevation, the utmost severity of art, and that 
polish which much toil and the frequent kind labor could 
bestow. 

Let us now compare Sophocles’ opening of the CEdipus 
Tyrannus with the manner in which Voltaire manages the 
same scene. The latter brings before us an interview between 
Philoctetes, whom he has substituted for Creon, and a 
Theban who relates all that had lately taken place within 
the walls of Thebes. How different this from the magnifi- 
cent spectacle with which the Grecian poet opens the scene! 
The people, young and old, rich and poor, wise and foolish, 
flock with one accord to the royal house of G&dipus, whom 
they revered as children would a father, beseeching him to 
check the terrible scourge which was devastating their 
beloved Thebes. He consoles them, he cheers them, and 
assures them he will leave no means untried to lighten the 
weight of sorrow which op poe them, and they, even 
amid the terrors which impend, burst into a hymn of thanks- 
giving to so wise and provident a king. When we contrast 
this with the accumulated horrors which so r apidly ensue, 
we recognise the deep art of the poet, the cunning weaving 
together of incidents apparently disconnected, and their 
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swift concurrence to a most terrible catastrophe. When we 
contrast it with the sudden arrival of Creon crowned with 
laurel, the bearer of the Delphic oracle, with the deep 
emotion and religious gravity of the choral ode which follows 
Creon’s recital, we are impressed by the deeply tragical 
nature of the scene and the wondrous art displayed in its 
construction. Instead of this, Voltaire is flippant in speech 
and common-place in sentiment in the interview between 
the Theban and Philoctetes. Jocasta, who is a frivolous 
character, selfish and irreverent, is a frequent interlocutor in 
the GEdipus of Voltaire,whereas Sophocles used her sparingly, 
and ouly towards the end, where her presence heightens the 
tragical effect of the play, and gives force to the impending 
catastrophe. Sophocles permits a messenger to relate the 
death of Jocasta. Voltaire, with affected philosophy, puts 
these words into the mouth of the dying queen : 


** Au milieu des horreurs dont le destin m’opprime, 
J'ai fait rougir les dieux qui m’ont forecée au crime.” 


Very like the subtlety of Lucan, but entirely removed from 
the simplicity of Grecian genius. We find another conse- 
quence of tampering with faultless models in the scene 
between Jocasta and CEdipus—a scene which, in the Greek 
poet, much resembles that between Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth after the murder was done, regarded as a most truthful 
exhibition of the powers of remorse, as this is of intense 
anxiety. When CEdipus began to suspect the fearful truth, 
he plies Jocasta with serried questions, fast and frequent, 
about Laius, his age, appearance, and the circumstances of 
his setting forth from home, and Jocasta answers with a 
brevity and pointedness entirely in keeping with the anxiety 
of the monarch 


“Jo. My CEdipus, what means this wild dismay ? 
(Gd. Oli! ask not, ask not, tell me of this Laius: 
What was his aspect, what his age? O, speak! 
Jo. Ilis port was lofty, the tirst snows of age 
Had tinged his locks, his form resembled thine. 
(Ed. Wretch that I am, on mine own head, it seems, 
lave I called down this dread destroy ing curse, 
Jo. llow sity s’t thou, king? I tremble to behold thee, 
(ed, | tear the prophet saw, alas! too clearly. 
One question more, and all will be disclosed. 
Jo. tremble, but will truly tell thee all. 
(Ed. Went the king private, or with many gnards 
Encompassed, as became his regal sway ? 
Jo. Ilis followers were but five—a herald one, 
Sole rode the monarch in a single car.” 
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Here we havea scene which, for nature and simplicity, 
cannot be surpassed; but contrast with it the cold declama- 
tion of Voltaire: 

* 1) -neirn+z-mnoi du moins ce prince malheureux. 


Jo. Puisque vous rappelez un souvenir facheux 


Maluré le freid des ans, dans sa male vieillesse, 
Les yeux brillaient encore du feu de la jeunesse 
Son front cieatrisé sons ses chevenux bh} inches, 
linprimait le respect aux mortels interdits, 

Et s j ose, Selgneur, dire ce que je pense, 

] is it ivec yous assez de re ssemblanee, 

| moat pl i uwlissais de retrouver en vons, 
Ainsi que les vertus les traits de mon epoux.” 


Voltaire had dramatie genius, but he was not sufficiently 
imbued with the spirit of the antique to attempt an imitation 
ot Sophoc! ‘gs. and he has,therefore, given a philos yphieal polish 
instead of Grecian simplicity ; he has eiven warinth and rich 
coloring instead of the energy and rapid action of Sophocles. 
Yet Voltaire is the champion of modern art, whom La Harpe 
Opposes to the poets of theaneient Greek school,and especially 
to Sophocles; but herein even his compatriots differ from the 
most laborious French eritie of the eighteenth Cc ntury ; and 
however he may admire Racine, they withhold the fame from 
Voltaire. In G rinany, where the romantic school prevails,the 
beauties of Sophocles are not appreciated, for the German mind 
condemns too strongly, and in denouncing what tt calls the 
siraight-laced art of Sophocles it neglects or fails to discern 
those beauties which are hidden from unsympathetic souls. 
Hence the labors of German erities in the department of the 
Grecian drama are mostly commentatorial, as shown by the 
deep studies and laborious researches of Brunek in regard to 
Sophocles 

The style of Shak sSpeare is too dominant in England 
and in Germany, where Goethe and Schiller are modelled 
after Shakespeare, to admit the hope of a revival of the 
Grecian drama, for even Antigone, the best adapted of all 
Sophocles’ plays to mo lern histrionie power, never met with 
encouraging success in either country. N nr, indeed, is it to 
be wished that an exotic should ever supplant the healthy 
indigenous art that belongs to each; but the rules of art are 
immutable, and there is no doubt that a strict adherence to 
them, such as was rendered imperative in Greece, would lift 
our modern drama high out of the slough into which it is 
rapidly sinking. It was this art whieli male Sophocles the 
bee of Attica and not a hornet ; with a sting sharp indeed, 
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but not fatal; it was it that curbed the restless imagination 
which made Aschylus run wildly riot; it was it that im- 
parted that vein of humanity which runs constantly through 
Sophocles’ plays, aud relieves the grim character of neces- 
sity, whieh would otherwise have entirely darkened them. 

Considered in a moral pout of view, no poet ‘ould have 
contributed more effectually to elevate the mor: al sentiment 
of his countrymen than Suphocle s. Cieero called him tl! 
divine poet, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus cannot too highly 
praise the dignity of his characters, their maguanimity ai 
their utter contempt of meanness. Perhaps there is no 
feature in the creations of Sephocles’ imagination we more 
idmire than the evenness of mind and temper with which 
he endues his prerd nic ipal personages—qualities of character 
which are the surest safeguard to virtue and the shortest 
course to wisdom. Indeed, philosophy presents us ho more 
admirable spectacle than a man who bears with un launted 
courage the ills of fortune, and knows how to te unper his 
Joy in prosperity. If this were apathy or the result of an 
abnormal eonstitution of mind, it would not interest us; but 
when we see a strong will cuide the passions, and sometimes 
reel in the struggle, we reeognise a nature that is human, 
aud at onee our keenest sylmpathy is awakened, Plus 
geen, in his CEdipi, exhibits the mind at first over- 
whelmed and pari alysed by sa iden ealamity, but, as it recovers 
from the shock, rising gradually above the vicissitudes of 
fortune, aud at last reaching that ealm elevation where the 
tempest of passion never rages. 

Tu hii we notice the mild philosophy which places hap- 
piness in the faithful discharge of duty, and offers as the 
sweetest reward to well-doers the consciousness having 
pleased the gods. No matter how dreadiul the eal unities 
whieh thicken around us through life, and leave no moment 
free from retributive fate, there always remains, according to 
Sophveles’ philosophy, the sweet hope that virtue will 
receive its reward, and this, like a mild ray, lightens the 
cloomiest hour of life. Tron neeessity hurries wretched 
(Edipus through every degree of mis ry d mw ty its lowes 
depths yet he is not utterly abandoned and destitute of hope 
for his good actions, like a bright chain, link him to heaven, 
and at last lift him to its brightness and — On the other 


hand, Creon is punishe | for his di uplicity an | eraelty, by 
seelng all his hopes blastel, his son and w ‘fo fallen by suici- 
! 


dal hands, and himself gnawed by remorse. How adm 
VOL. XIII—NO. XXV. 1) 
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too, are not the lessons of virtue, and the sentiments of ele- 
vated morality ineuleated inthe choral hymns? The choir 
composed of venerable sages, whose hairs had grown blanched 
in the study of wisdom and the service of the state, sets forth 
in brilliant vers: the charms of a virtuous life, the favors 
hestuwed by the gods on those who do their behests, and the 
happiness in store for them hereafter. This is the rdéle 
assigned, indeed, specially to the choir, as Horace says, the 
officcum virile. and hence we tind them the undeviating friends 
of virtue and wisdom, even at the risk of ineurring the dis- 
pleasure of their sovereigns, nor could Sophocles have aimed 
a more keenly cutting thrust at the Thebans, the constant 
enemies of Athens, and whom Demosthenes always delights 
to eall stupid and barbarous, than by rendering their chorus 
in the Antigone, the pliant tool of the tyrant Creon. If the 
beautiful thoughts and sentiments glowing with sound 
morality, which adorn the choral effusions of Sophocles, were 
placed im one setting, they would sparkle with a brighter 
effulgence of philosopliy and trath than atl the tedious rhe- 
torical dissertations of Euripides. Itavinge written in the 
haleyon days of Grecian literature and art, Sophocles had 
Within reach all that could charm the eye and ear, delight 
the imagination, or enrich the intelleet; he was m hourly 
converse with the nen who made the glory of Pericles’ reign, 
for whose companionship he forfeited the favors of kings ; he 
had contemplated the divine works of Xerxes, and the sculp- 
tured marbles of Phidias ; he had communed with the divine 
Plato, whose philosophy sparkles in his tragedies like gems ; 
he had marked witha seer’s eye the speedy downfall of his 
eountry, and he strove by his genius to intensify that flame 
of intelleet which made Greeee the beacon light to a!l nations, 
but which was at the same time the certain torerunner of her 
decadenee. 


Arr. VIIL—Report of the Congressional Commitiee on Reconstreec- 
tion. Washington, June 8, 166. 


We have carefully examined this document, and have 
failed to find in it any statesmanlike views. It breathes a 
partisan spirit throughout, and exhibits much more passion 
than reason. We certainly do not take it up with any dis- 
position to find fault; on the contrary, we should rather 
commend than censure it, if we could do so conscientiously. 


But our impression of it is that it is decidedly mischievous ; 
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we think that a more injudicious state paper 
have been issued at the present moment. 

sy thiswe mean-no justification of the South in its 
attempt to dismember the nation; not one of the gentlemen 
who sign the Report was more opposed to the rebellion than 
we, or was more pleased at its suppression; for we have 
always felt that it was the interest of the South, as well as 


of the North, that the Union should be maintained in 
integrity. 


could hardly 


its 
The Feleral Government proved itself able to 
maintain it accordingly ; but as soon as the rebels laid down 
their arms, and agreed, through their leaders and represonta- 
tives, to return to their allegiance, the only true policy 
towards them was one of conciliation. 

The exper‘ence of the world sustains us in this view. 
Even despots find it their interest to be as gentle as possible 
to those whom they have conquered ; and when they do othier- 
wise, they not untre quently acknowledge their error when 
it is too late. If it be admitted that a foreign people who 
have been conquered ought to be treated mildly, In order 
that their addition to the nation may increase its strength— 
and such is the opinion of all statesmen and jurists of any 
eminence—can it be pretended that it would be right to 
treat former subjects or citizens in the opposite spirit 7 

Nothing could be more illogical or more unjust ; and 
yet this is precisely what the document before us advocates. 
There is really no parallel in the history of any constitutional 
government for the course which the Committee would pur- 
sue towards the states lately in rebellion, if its members had 
their own way. We have instances enough of large sec- 
tions of country rebelling against the existing government ; 
rebellions have occurred in almost every country ia Europe, 
not excepting England, the Netherlands, or even Switzer- 
land; but in not a single instance have the rebellious dis- 
tricts been treated in a vindictive spirit as conquered states. 
In nine cases out of ten a general amnesty has been grantel— 
none being punished except, perhaps, the leaders—ant from 
a careful examination of the facts, we are enabled to say that 
it is in those few cases in which the vindictive or * pre- 
cautionary” policy was pursued, that subsequent revolts 
have most frequently oceurred. 

For our present purpose we need not go beyond the 
revolt of the seven Cantons of Switzerland, which teok 
pli ice some fifteen years since. In thise ise, too, the rebels 
tought as well as the »y could ; they did all in their power to 
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destroy the federal army sent to subdue them. When they 
saw the y could not do so, but were in mach more danger of 
being destroyed themselves, they laid down their arms pre- 
cisely as our rebels did, the only difference being that the 
former were not able to hold out as long as the latter. For 
the rest, the conquered Swiss talked precisely as we are told 
the conquered Southerners have done ; that is, they said to 
the federal government something like this: ** We have sub- 
mitied because you are stronger than we; not because we 
think you are right and ourselves wrong. Nay, we dislike 
vou pow more than we ever did before, and we freely admit 
that, if we felt strong enough to-morrow to accomplish our 
purpose, we would re bel again.”’ 

In the document before us great stress is laid on lan- 
eof this kind; and lest this might not be sufficient to 


rilf 


2g 


1g 
xeite our indignation and our fears to the proper pitch, 
we are also informed that the Southern rebels sometimes 
speak offensively of our flag as well as of our freedmen. 
The rebel Swiss had, indeed, no manumitted slaves to insult, 
but they certainly spoke offensively of the flag under which 
they were forced to return. At the same time many rebel 
oflicers went into exile, proclaiming to the werld that they 
preferred doing so rather than render any allegiance, even 
under compulsion, to the oppressive federal governinent. 
Still the Diet issued no report boasting of the great conquest 
it had made, and detailing every fact and ineident calculated 
to degrade and writate the conquered, If it did issue a pub- 
lic document, it was a proclamation anuouneing to the rebels 
that they had ouly to be peaceable and orderly eitizens in 
future, in order to secure the same rights and privileges 
enjoyed by those who had not rebelled at all. The leaders 
of the rebellion were excluded from office for a tine; but, 
with one or two exceptions, even they were fully pardoned 
before the evd of the second year. 

Well, what has been the result? Have the Swiss revels 
takeu advantage of the mildness and generosity with which 
they have been treated? Have they embraeed the earliest 
opportunity to rebel again? The reverse is true. Ln two 
years alter the battles which subdued them were fought they 
were as loyal as the most zealous of those who fought against 
them. 

Were there not so much anarchy in the South American 
republics, we might quote several of them, too, in illustration 
of the same principle. But sutlice it to refer to the Chilian 
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rebellion of 1861. In this case, also, the rebels did immense 
damage to life and property, and they fought until they 
were completely overpowered, Yet there was no attempt 
to make aliens of them; as scou as they surrendered to 
the government, expressed their willingness to return to 
their allegianee, and promised not to disturb the peace of 
their common country in future, all their former rights and 
privileges were restored to them. The Chilian rebels, too, 
be it remembered, were by no means pleased at being over- 
powered ; they were, p rhaps, as much displeased as our 
rebels, and said as “disloyal” things. They even insin- 
uated = if Chili should be engaged in a war with Spain 
or Brazil, or any other power, the probability was they 
would av: ‘il pin Me of the opportunity thus pres ‘nted to 
be revenged of the Chilian government. Instead, however, 


of seeking to do any mischief to the republic, none have 
been more loyal to its flag from the time this ebullition ef 
anger passed away to the present moment. 
sut before we make any further remarks on the Report 
of the Committee, we will let those who issue it speak for 
themselves. Although our extracts must necessarily be 
brief, while the Report is enormously lony for a document of 
its kind, none who d> not see the whole need complain of 
this br ‘vity, for we extract the pitl 1 of the whole paper— 
indeed every u wagraph which contains a single fact or ob- 
servation which any one need care to read ; more than nine- 
tenths of the whole six closely printed newspaper columns 
bein g filled with the dullest platitu les and driest details 
that are familiar to everybody. While it is true that it omits 
nothing which might be supposed to irritate all classes of 
Southerners, with the sole exception of the negroes, it is not 
difficult to see that its chief burden is opposition to the 
President, The Committee do not avow this opposition, or 
anything of the kind ; on the contrary, they sometimes quote 
his language against the rebels; but the y do so in order that 
they may seem the more maparti al and fair when tl! ey in- 
sinuate that he has been guilty of usurpation, and has proved 
himself wanting in judgment and understanding. Referring 
to his appointment of provisional governors, the Report pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


‘They had no power known to organize civil governments nor to 
exercise any authority, except that which inhered in their own persons 
er their commissions. Neither had the President or Commander-in- 
Chief any other than military authority. It was for him to decide how 


r he would exercise it, when, how far he would relax it, when and on 
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what terns he would withdraw it. He might properly permit the peo- 
ple to assemble and to initiate local governments, and to execute such 
laws as they might choose to frame, not inconsistent with nor in epposi- 
tion to the laws of the United States. And, if satisfied that they might 
safely be left to themselves, he might withdraw the military forces alto- 
gether, and leave the people of any or all of those States to govern them- 
selves without his interference. In the language of the Secretary of 
State, in his telegram to the Provisional Governor of Georgia, dated 
October 28, 1865, he might ‘recognise the people of any State as having 
resumed the relations of leyalty to the Union,’ and act, in his military 
sapacity, on this hypothesis. All this was within his own discretion as 
military commander. Dut it was not for him to decide upon the nature 
or ere ct of any system of government Ww hich the people of these States 
might see fit to adopt. This power is lodged by the Constitution in the 
Congress of the United States, that branch of the government in which 
is vested the authority to fix the political relations of the States to the 
h and 
violence, and against each other.” 











Union, and to protect ea all of them against foreign or domestic 

In this we have the animus of the whole document; 
it shows plainly enough that, in making all those elaborate 
investigations of which we have been hearing so much for 
six months, the Cammittee have been much more intent on 
making preparations for the election of a new Present 
than on the reconstruction of the Union—vastly more intent, 
we fear, on their own interests than on those of their coun- 
try. But if there are any who doubt this let them hear a 
little more in the same strain: 

‘** When Congress assembled in December last, the pe yple of most of 
the States lately in rebellion had, under the advice of the President, 
organized loeal governments, and some of them had aceeded to the terms 
proposed by him. In his annual message he stated, in general terms, 
what had been done, but he did not see fit to communicate the details 


for the information of Congress. While in this and in a snbsequent mes- 
sage, the President urged the speedy restoration of these States, and 
expressed the opinion that their condition was such as to stit their 
resturation, yet it is quite obvious that Congress must either have acted 


Llindly on that opinion of the Preside nt, or proceeded to obtain the 
information requisite for intelligent action on the subject. The impro- 
pre ty of proceeding wholly on the j iden ent of any one toear however 
exalted his station, in a matter involving the welfare of t! 

all future time, or of adopting any plan, coming from any 
out fully understanding all its bearings and comprehendin 
wes apparent. The first step, therefore, was to obtain 





information. A call was aecordingly made on the President for the 
information in his possession as to what had been done, in order that 
Congress might judge for itself as to the grounds of the belief expressed 
by him in the fitness of the States recently in rebellion to participate 
fully in the conduct of national affairs. This information was not inme- 


diately « mm uni alte i. Wh n the resp mse wis Jin lly ma i , some siz 


found that 
the evidence upon which the President had based his suggestions was 
incomplete and unsttisfactury.” 


weeks after your Committee hid heen in actual session, it waa 


The object of this is to show what a blunderer the Presi- 
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dent was; if, indeed, he was not something worse ; that is, if 
he was not disposed to exercise his official influence to restore 
to the rebels such power as would enable them to carry out 
their worst designs against the integrity of the nation. Fur- 
ther than that Mr. Johnson has, in our opinion, proved him- 
self a very different man, both as Governor of Tennessee and 
President of the United States, we have no interest in 
seeking to vindicate him from the charges thus covertly but 
plainly made against him ; for we have never seen the gen- 
tleman, nor had any communieation with him; and the gen- 
tlemen who make this report are, one and all, equally 
strangers to us. We take the liberty of making some criti- 
cisms upon the paper before us, through no other motive than 
that it is unwise and unjust; unwise in exciting new strife 
instead of attempting to allay the old, and unjust in imputing 
dishonorable motives to one whose proclamations and official 
acts generally have elicited the approbation of every unpre- 
judiced mind, at home and abroad, who is competent to form 
an intelligent opinion on true statesmanship. Again and 
again they recur to the conduct of the President, finds Y 
something wrong and reprehensible in everything he does ; 
if he cannot furnish information as soon as they want it, the 
clear inference is that he desires to conceal his own stupidity, 
or, What is worse, his evil designs : 

‘Failing to obtain the desired information, and left to grope for light 
whereon it might be found, your Committee e did not deem it advisable 0) 
safe to adopt, without further examination, his suggestions, 


cially as he had not deemed it expedient to remove the military fo t 


su pen id martial law, or to restore 


the writ of habeas corpus, but st 
thought it necessary to exercise over the peo ple of the rebel 


pie » rebellious States 


bis military power and jurisdiction. This conclusionderived stil] great 
toree from the fact, undis} uted, that, in all these states, except Pennessee 
and perl: aps Ark: ansas, the elections whie hi were held for state offi = 
and members of Congress had resulted almost universally in the defeat ot 


candid lates who ha di been true to the 


Union, and in the election of not 
ous and unpardoned rebels, some w 


ho could not take the prescribed « 
of office, ond who made no secret of their 


hostility to the Government 
and peop le of the United States. Under these circumstances anything 
like hasty action would have been as dangero 
unwise.” 

That is, the course of the President was as “ dangerous as 
it was unwise.” After a few paragraphs of this kind, the 
Committee indulge in fears, very much like those enter- 
tained by old ladies who have onee been greatly frightened ; 
after they have relieved themselves to some extent 
way, they return to the President and give 
scratch, or two. As a specimen of these little 
quote the following : 


in this 
him another 
episodes we 
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y continued this war for four years with the most determined and 


chant s] irit, killing in hattle.and otherwise, large numbers of loyal peo- 
estroying the property of loyal citizens on the sea and on the land, and 
iling on the Government an enormous debt, incurred to sustain its 

| authority. Whether legally and constitutionally or not, they 
fact withdraw from the Uni and n ( 


ion 


e 





, 
I r 


de themselves subjects of 
another Grovernment of their own cre it} nn, snd they only viel led w hen, 
after a long and bloody and wasting war, they were compelled by utter 


exhaustion to lay down their arms; and this they did, not willingly, but 


leclaring that they yielded because they could no longer resist, atfording 

evidence wh tlever of repe ntance f their e ime, tnd ¢ rpressing ) regret 
except that they had no longer the power to continue the desperate 
struggle. It cannot, we think, be denied by any one having a tolerable 

qu nee with public laws, that the war thus waged was a civil war 

the greatest magnitude. The people waging it were necessarily subject 
to all the rules which, by the law of nations, control a contest of that 
character, and to all the legitimate cons: puences following it. One of 
these consequences was that, within the limits preseribed by humanity, 
} yu ed rebels were al the mer ofr thee COR errors. That hy 
overnment thus outraged had a most perfect right to exact indemnity 
for the injuries done and security against the recurrence ot such outrages 
l he future would seem too clear for d spute 


It is very common for those who engage in a rebellion 
‘to kill in battle and otherwise large numbers of loyal 
people ;” at least there is nothing very extraordinary in it. 
Nay, is it not very much like what our ancestors did when 
they rebelled against England 7 And they, too, ** destro ed 
the property of loyal citizens on the sea and onthe land,” &e. 
Nor were our rebels peculiar in yielding only when they 
could fight no longer; and we think the same will apply to 
their laying down their arms “ not willingly.” Another 
serious charge against the late rebels is that they have not 
repented as they should ; they have not even expressed 
their regret. What naughty rebels! They should have 
gone on their knees and begged live thousand pardons, 
taking eare to chant the seven penitential psalms at intervals. 
Since they have not done any of those things, but used saucy 
language to their conquerors, the proper way is to treat 
them like school-boys ;. keeping them in after school hours, 
without allowing them to eat their pies, and finally per- 
mitting them to join the rest of the urchins only after they 
have solemnly promised, caps in hand, that they will be 
good in future, and display a particular fondness for all the 
negroes of their acquaintance. 

Every intelligent person is aware that there is no more 
odious precept in international law than that rebels should 
be considered as ‘*at the merey of the conquerors.” It has 
been considered as barbarous by every respectable jurist 
from Grotius to Wheaton; in a word, it is one of those 
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which have associated the name of Machiavelli with the most 
atrocious forms of tyranny and oppression. But our govern- 
ment had a ‘most perfect ” right, we are told, to exaet 
indemmities, &e. A pertect right would not be sufficient— it 
should be most perfect. But the English language receives 
as little merey at the hands of our Committee as the Southern 
rebels; if we are not right in this, we must regard the fol- 
lowing passage, which we copy from the orthodox columns 
of the Tribune, as a new idiom beyond our con prehension, 
After making some characteristic comments on “ flagrant 
rebellion,” as a pastime which any state may play at “ under 
certain circumstances,” the Committee of Fifteen proceed to 
say : 


It is t lle, it ; to « t! I who 
have thrown « le lest ved the ] vern! } 
bound their Stat ars fining wien gh ap 
refused to « Vs la vy l { 
rights wit { 
ghittor m it t) \ | < \ 

Un n 1 especi >] | ifs ve I und ' 
conduct of To admit ' > Gor ene Shane’ 
be to declare that treason mas io - 

a pl } 3 d f } t ¢ < ' . 
she ti w ¢ it. fata » its vy eX 


A mockery, it seems, !s something ** more than idle 3’? and 
vet we confess we cannot see how. All we can understand 
from it is that mocke ry is not an idle thing, but something 
not only tangible but servous. But we have many samples 
of the same dialect in the Report. We need not go beyond 
this very paragraph for one that is sufficiently eharacteristie ; 
instance the concluding sentence. Cana‘ prine ple * be said 


to be * Vol iy seeing that to he void Is to nave no real CXISt- 


's 
enee? or ean what is void be said to have a “nature and 
essence 7”? The truth is that such language means nothing ; 
it only shows that, however much noise the Committee of 
Fifteen make in and out of Congress, they have no ideas to 


t 


express, But when they get bewildered in this way they 


return to the President, an: try to show that he is either 
aknave or a fvol. Passing over another column of such rhe- 
toric as that we have last quote d, we come to the following: 
‘Your Committ ha il to find t evidence submitted 
Conzress by t President ‘date of M 1 6. 1866 
\ h the res l I lary 2 [So6, any satisfactory 
pros t t etl thi i mt 5. €z | | ips 
at e ol At ' s | I ” ’ t ' po . 
sto the | 1 rds that end would necessarily 
establ'shi ot are} in { t gov ment | t pe pl 
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? 


It has been before remarked that the provisional governors appointed 
by the President, in the exercise of his military authority, could do 
nothing by virtue of the power thus conferred towards the establishment 
of a state government.” 

Thus, President Johnson is introduced every four or five 
minutes, or so, like the refrain of a song. He, as well 
the rebels, is held responsible, to a certain extent, even for 
what the news; papers say. We must make room for one 
extract more of this kind. It will be seen that it is the old 
story still; the words are slightly transposed, but the ideas 
are the same: 


has the w ar closed, before the peo] le of these insurrectionarY 
States come forward and haughtily claim, as a right, the privilege of par- 
ticipating at once in that government which they had for four years been 
ficliting to destroy. Allowed and encouraged by the Executive to organize 
state governments, the y at once place in power leading rebels, wnrepent 
ant and unpardoned, excluding with conte mpt those who had manifested 
an attachment to the Union, and preferring, in many instances, those who 
themselves most obnoxious. In the face of the law r quir- 
an oath of office which would nece ssarily exclude all such from Fed- 
eral offices, they elect, with very few exceptions, as senators and repre- 


‘tively participated in the rebel 


l- 








tat ¢ 


sentatives to Congress, nen who had 


lion. insultingly d oune ingthe laws as uneonstit ition il. It is only neces- 


sary to instance tke election to the Senate of the » Vice-President of 
t Confederacy, a man who lent his own dee Mead g great abi ity < nd his 





influence as a most prominent publie 1 nan to the cause of the rebellion. : 
who. unpardoned rebel that he is, with that oath staring him in the faee, 
had the assurance to lay his credentials on the table of the Senate. 


“Other rebels, of scarcely less note or notoriety, were selected from 





oO er quarters— professing no repe ntance rat ory! ng a) parently ip the crime 


thev had committed, avowing still, as the uncontradicted testimony of 
Mr. Stephens and others prove, an adherence to the pernicious doctrine of 
Sseressiol a @ that they only yi Ided to nece ssity. Tl ey insist, 
With unanimous voice, upon their rights as States, and proclaim that they 
will submit to no conditions whatever as preliminary to their resumption 
of powel! inder that Constitution which they still claim the right to 
Cc} ite, 

* Examining the evidence taken by your Committee, still farther in con- 


ection with faets too notorious to be disputed, it appears that the South- 





ern press, with few exceptions, and those mainly of newspape rs recently 


daily 





established by Northern men, abounds with weekly a 
rst tutions of the people of the loyal S states, defends the men who Ie dl: 
the principles which incited the rebellion, denounces and reviles Sout 


, rs . , 
nen who adhere d to the I nion, and strives, constantly and unser upulously, 








} 


nern 


by any means in Us power, to keep alive the fire of hate and discord 
tween the two sections; calling upon the President to violate his oath of 
fice and overturn the Gorernment by force of arms, and drive the representa- 
taves of the peo} lef om their seats in Congress.” 
According io this the rebels must not expect even the 
privilege of thinking until it becomes evident to their con- 
querors that they have learned to think in the right way. 


Aud the first evidence of this must consist of that sort of 
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unmistakable repentance to which we have already alluded. 
When they have thus repented to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, then they may vote for governors, mem- 
bers of Congress, &c. ; but only for such as may be approved 
of in the proper quarter. That the voters have been rebels 
themselves, and have fought against the Union with all their 
might, is nothing, provided they will reject those who fought 
with them, and select as their representatives those who 
fought against them ; that is, we must insist on their acting 
the part of hypocrites and knaves. We offer them a 
representative government and tell them they can have no 
other; but their representatives must be our choice, not 
theirs. The President, it is true, told them they might 
organize their state governments in their own way, aud 
elect for the national Congress such men as they thought 
best ; but this was all wrong ; he did so only beeause he did 
not understand his duty, or because he had not the honesty 
to perform his duty. In tee case the republicanism of rebels 
must be peculiar ; loyal people may, indeed, Vote as they 
like, but disloyal people Inust vote as they are told, or their 
voting is null and void! 

But let them voteas they will, and repent, too. even ins: oa 
cloth and ashes, they must still be regarde das ** disloyal” 
they do not gag their newspapers and prevent their i 
from being * unscrupulous 3” especially must they prevent 
them from calling upou the President to violate his oath,” 
&e., because there is danger that one who knows so little 
about ethnology may take their advice. We may seem to 
do the Committee injustice in representing that the *y are 
unwilling to allow the late rebels the privilege ot thinking in 
any way but one—that is, in the way they are required to 
think. Yet such is the fact; the y will not allow them te 
entertain an opinion merely as such if it is not an orthodox 
one; even their belief is a crime, although it is admitted 
that there is no danger they will act upon it. This, we are 
aware, may well seem incredible; but let the Committee 
speak for themselves : 

“While there is scarcely any h pe or desire among leading men to 
renew the attempt at secession at any future time, there is still, according 
to a large number of witnesses, including A. I. Stephens, who may be 
regarded as good autho rity on that point, a gen sratly pre “ailing opini yn 
wh ch defends the legal right of secession, and upholds the doctrine that 
the first allegianee of the people is due to the States, and not to the 
United States. This helief evidently prevails among leading and promi 
vs among the masses everywhere, except in some of the 
northern counties of Alabaina and the eastern counties of T 


, tr 
MER mén as wel 


enbessee, 
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“The evidence of an intense hostility to the Federal Union and an 
eq ially iitense love of the late Confe leracy, nurturcd by the war. is deci- 
sive. While it appears that nearly all are willing to » submit, at least for 
the time being, to Federal auth rity, it is equ lly clear that the ru/in } 
motive is a desire to obtain th oiniatenis etki win be derived from a 


represe tation in Congress.” 

Now, in the name of common-sense, if “ there is scarcely 
any hope or desire among lealing men to renew the attempt at 
” why is all this fuss made? Why 
do we hear so much about “ guarantees” and * precautionary 
measures” ? In any ease, is it judicious or dignified for us to 
have the world believe that we are so terribly afraid of the 
late rebels? Is it wise for us to give the rebels themselves 


Sect ssion atany fulure time, 


such an impression of us? 

W hy, It is pree isely such preac hing that caused the late 
war. Our pol liticians were so much in the habit of speak- 
ing of the Southerners as if they were the Titans and we 
the Liliputians, whom they could erush out of existence 
whenever they t hought proper, that they finally took it to 
be true and acted accordingly. It was pre cisely such pusil- 
lanimity which caused the boast that one Southerner could 
beat five Northervers. The Northerners have now proved 
entirely to the satisfaction of the Southerners that this was 
a mistake; but it is obvious that the tendeney of such 
documents as that before us is to revive the old feeling. 

We have as little to fear as any nation that ever granted 
a general amnesty to its subjects or citizens, beeause no 
nation has raised a stronger army in so short a time, or an 
army that did its work better. It is beyond question that 
the rebels fought well, and proved a formidable ene my 3 but 
since we es them after all, notwithstanding the faet 
that they took us en pret by surprise, why should we not 
be able todo so again if the *y In ike a similar attempt ? The y 
understand this, too, al nd have, therefore » nore Cogeut rea- 
suns than they ever had before to refrain from rebellion, and 
regard us ratner as friends than as enemies. 

Were it otherwise, nothing could be gained by whining 
like that of our Committee. It people are disposed to rebel 
they will not be prevented by any such guarantees as those 
proposed ; much less will they be prevented by threats, or 
abuse. In any ease the latter are unworthy of a great nation, 
but when app lied to a fallen foe they become base. 

Most of those conquerors whom we eall despots and 
tyrants have treated the conqite ed with gene rOsIty 3 :; neither 
Alexander, nor Cesar, nor N ipo! sleon ever issued threatening 
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or abusive proclamations tothose whom they had subdued. 
And who believes that Washington would have done so in 
similar circumstances ? We do not believe that General Grant 
would; nay, we are satisfied that not one of the generals to 
whose bravery and skill we are chiefly indebted for the sup- 
yression of the rebellion and the restoration of the Union 
would have given public utterance to such language as that 
which forms the staple of this document. 

But as already intimated, the Southeruers need take no 
offence at it, since it is directed not against them, but against 
the President. We have shown how they attack the latter 
in every form, though always in a clumsy, harmless manner ; 
and finally, after they have duly relieved their feelings in this 
way, they recomme nd what is substanti: lly the same as that for 
which they have so judiciously and pat riotically condemned 
him. It will be remembered th it only a few mouths ago the 
sume gentlemen would be pleased with nothing less than 
securing the franchise to the negroes at once. while it was 
their opinion that the rebels should have fio franchise before 
the Fourth of July, 1870. Now, their views are cousiderab ly 
modifie d, as shown by their pro pose “dj jul bt resol lution, ; a copy 
of which we subjoin here : 

INT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF TILE 
UNITED STATES, 


. Resolve /, By the Senate and HI use of Represe ntatives of the Units | 
St — America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of b6th houses con 
cu That the following article be proposed to the eg ne ires of tl 
several states as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which, when ratified by three-fourths of said legislature , shall be valid as 


| ut of the Constitution, namely: 
*Anrricte--Secrion 1, All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and su ject to the jurisdiction thereof, ure citizens of the United 


States and of the State wherein they — - no State shall make er enfore 
ny laws which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
he United States, nor shall any State r prive any person of life or pro 
perty without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its juris 

ctien the equal prote ction of the laws. 


“Sec. 2. Representative s shall be apy tioned among the se 


veral States 
ceording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians pot taxed; but whenever the 


to vote at any election for electors of President and Vice-President, 


or United States representatives in Congress, ¢ Kee itive and judicial 
officers, or the members of the legislatures thereof, is denied to any of the 
inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, y and Citi 

ns of the United States, or in any way abridged « xcept for participation 


basis of representation therein shall be 
educed in the proportion which the number of such male citiz 


bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 


rebellion or other crime, the 





such state, 


Sec. 3. No person shall be a senator or resentative in Congress 
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or elector of President and Vice-President, or} hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United States or under any State, who, having previ- 
ously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any State legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United 
States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof; bat Congress may, by a 
vote of two thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

* Seo, 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized 
by law, including debts ineurred for the payment of pensions and bounties 
for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be ques- 
tioned; but neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay 
any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any elaim for the loss or emancipation of any slave ; 
but all such debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and void.” 





This is undoubtedly the most sensible part of the work of 
the Committee of Fifteen. It is sufficiently evident that they 
have not taken it out of their own brains; but if it answers 
the purpose it is nothing the worse for being borrowed. 
We do not see that there ean be any serious objection to it 
as it now stands: we hope, therefore, that it will be viewed 
in a proper spirit both by Congress and the different state 
legislatures, so that the present bad feeling among certain 
classes North and South may gradually, if not immediately, 
give way to one of mutual good-will and national patriotism. 


Arr. IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
AUTCBIOGRAPHY, 


The Maiden and Married Life of Maury Powell, afterwards Mistress 
Mitton. 1l6mo, pp., 27i. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


We are glad to see this volume reprinted, but we confess that the im 
print on it rather surprises us, for itis one which we had never met before 
tive a book. However we are not the less disposed to appre- 


on so attrac 
ciate this on that account, but are glad to see our publishers improve in 
taste and understanding. Ifthe repast is to our liking, we do not care 
who dishes it up. Atthe same time, it is not for its literary merit we 
value Mary Powell's narrative, and yet it is by no means a stupid affair, 
even considered merely as an intellectual effort. 


lady interests us. This, beit remembered, was the wife who left him before 


t it is as the wife of John Milton, author of Paradise Lost, that the 


ul 


the honeymoon was quite over. Her journal was evidently designed to 
vindicate herself; but no thoughtful, unprejudiced person can read it with- 
out coming to the conclusion that, after all, it was she, and not Milton, 
who wasto blame. It may be said, indeed, that the pvet acted injudi- 
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ciously in marying a young frolicsome girl of sixteen when he himself 
had attained the mature age of thirty-five; but that he acted the part ofa 
kind and affectionate husband towards her as long as she lived with him 
is placed beyond question by herself; although she avails herself of every 
little fact and circumstance which might imply that, to say the least, it 
was not strange she left him. 

It was not her fault, however, so much as her father’s. The latter 
was 4 zealous royalist magistrate, whereas the poet was so much a repub- 
lican and puritan that he was in favor of the execution of the unfortunate 
Charles. It is but justice toMilton to remember that however obsequious he 
was to Cromwell, and however ready to laud some of his worst acts, he 
never evinced any prejudice either against his wife, or father-in-law on 


account of their opinions, whether political or religions ; 


whereas we have 
evidence in every part of this book that both had their prejudices against 
him. 


But Milton acted like a man of spirit when his wife left him and 
refused to return, preferring to obey her father rather than her husband 


Finding that she persisted in setting his wishes at defiance, he becam: 


incensed against her, considered her conduct as a violation of the nuptial 


contract, and resolved to punish it by repudiation. Accordingly he 


published “The Doctrine and Dis ‘ipline of Divorce” in 1644 —scarcely a 
year after his marriage ; and it was soon followed by his “ Judgment of 


it 


Martin Bucer concerning Divorces.” These two pamphlets excited the fury 
of the Presbyterian divines quite as much as they did that of his father- 
4 ’ 


in-law; but Milton was not to be deterred from the expression of his 


opinions by friends or foes. The more he was opposed, the stronger became 


his arguments in favor of divorce; nor have they been surpassed in 
logic | torce or persuasiveness to this day. Well as he ( ould reason him- 
self, he did not ask his readers to rely exclusively on his own views; but 


appealed to the whe 


} 
} 


le tenor of the S ‘riptures, to the New as well as the 
} 





Old Testament and showed not only that the laws of the first Christian 


emperors were in accordance with the Scripture doctri 





early fathers of the Chureh re cognis d those laws as just and ration il. 

Not one of his poems was so much read as these pamphlets ; and such was 
their influence that the Presbyterian divines caused him to be summoned 
before the House of Lords in order that he might be duly punished as a 
warning to others. Their lordships examined the pamphlets in due 
form; but the resu’t was that they found in them far too much truth 


and reason to render i 


just or fair on their part to “inflict any punish- 
ment on the author.” Up to this time cases of divorce were very rare in 
England; even when they occurred they were regarded as improper. 
But from Milton’s time to the present all Christian denominations, with 
the sole exception of the Catholics, have held pretty much the same views 


of divorce which Milton did. 
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The reader who remembers these facts, will be the better able to under- 
stand the extracts which we are about to give from the journ il of ** Mis- 
tress Milton.” The manner in which she was it troduced to the poet by 
het sin, vyho was a great admirer of him, is highly charaecteristl of 
all concerned, It shows, in the first place, as will readily be admitteds 
tha { young | ly vu but bi ilculate | to appre ‘iate a man ke 
Milto 

\ “ went al e Ltold R » T had seene h (ruest o b t und 
tl hthim a mel leas Gentleman a) langht and say Pie sant ? 
f tl t of our Time, and knows more Liunguages 
Piat mov | unl) t micht 
r ry. forl mot reale Greek 
you cu reuls Eagli wid h 
’ ! r + 
Lever heard und hath brought 
eine his olde College Friend 
when you cen \ y 
un By no Means mh I, 
vever, it Was not soe to t fio 
aN been ¢ do miu t | 
yistrained to suppres is 
to say. It Soone % lered vd 
( i th not ) { i , 








( of pa nes fo there 3 
neo hg ore ] re 1 Lh) « IVLOUS i ‘ l I >I ys who a read! rd 
or spe -tous. Buta stronger feeling than mere courtesy should sub 
ciet between those whe intend to marry each other; each shou d be frank 
and honest neither should make any false pretension Those whe do 

e te ¢ Cas “ae ] - i il aad 

Ww I tl bal I ’ sicl 0 it is vu irelv Wwe ean adece oO rs 
, , , 

with uring oursels fhe mother of the young lady understood 

this. and was, therefore, entirely opposed to the mateh. Her father did 

not think t y we puile suitable to eac! other, but lh thought the match 

wo ea ‘ tone tor val is reasous—the most important of 








Ww was. that while it ippeare 1 Milton « muld support a wife eomfort- 
‘ it was easy tos itisfv him in regard to fortune. Inshort, he 
liked Miss Powell, and was, therefore, willing to marry her for her own 
sik W thers rot money or not; in the mind of the Oxfordshire 
squire s1 vnends for all that would have rendered Milton highly 
‘ ‘ birie er other cu tint ces, and ac ail rly the obj tions 
f his 0 le him more and more determined that he would not 
wy so good an opportauity to slip. Mrs, Powell leaves home for a 
fow dave on * » of ds Milton decided upon as t husband of 
her da { \s Visit $ ked him well, and had wm 1 res t fo 
him: baz let the Journal tell us the rest. The old lady had gone to bor 
ruw s money, but failed 


no more.’ ‘ Well then, ‘tis lucky 


I have dore what I can, and can dos 
uf *Mr Wu 2 has Leen much here in 


Mitters sta ws tl do,’ savs Fu 
your Absence, my Dear, and has takena Liking to our M 
t ; honourable Min, I have promised he shall have het 
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‘Nonsense,’ cries M¢her, turning red and then pale ‘Never farther from 
Nonsenst sivs Futher, *for’tis to be, and by the Ende of the Mouth too 
‘You are bantering me, Mr. Piaeell,’ svys Mo he ‘How cin you suppose soe 


my Deare?’ sis Futher, ‘ you dove me Injustic Ce a Why Mil! cries M-ther 
turning sharphe towa ds me, as I site mute and fearfal'e, ‘what is alle this, 
Child? You cannot, you dare not, tuink of wedding this round headed Puritan 
‘Not round-headed,’ sivd I, trembling; ‘ his Haire is as long and curled as 
mine.’ ‘Dont bindy Words with me, Girl,’ says Mother, passionately, ‘ see 
how unfit you «re to have a house of your owne, who cannot be left in Charge 
of your fet for a Fortnicht, withont falling into Mischiefe ! ‘I won't 
have Well chidden in that Wavy,’ sivs Futher, ‘she has fallendnto noe Mischicfe 
and has been a di-crecte and datifull Child.’ Then it his been alle your 
doing,’ sivs Mo } ‘and you have foreed the Child into this Match.’ Noe 
Forcing whatever,’ says Further, ‘ they like one another, and Iam very glad cf 
it, for it happens to be very convenient.’ ‘Convenient, indevd.’ repeats 
Mother, and fails a weeping. Thereon I must needs weepe too, but she says, 

Begone to Bed; there is noe Neede that you should sit by to heare your 
owne Fiuther countess what a Fool he has beene.’” To my Bedroom I have come 
but cannot yet seck my Bed ; the more as I still heare theire Voices in Conten- 
tion below ” {p- o4-obu 





This was rather ominous; but there were several other quarrels before 


} ' 


he wedding day. Mary Powell describes a part of another scene as tollows : 
“Soe soone asalle had dispersed to theire customed Taskes and | was loiter- 
ng at the Window, Futher ealls aloud to me from his Studdy. Thither 
I go and find him and Mother, she sitting with her Back to both. * Wo//,’ 
says Futher, with great Determination, ‘you have accepted Mr. Afi/ton 
to please yourself, you will marry him out of Zand to please me.’ ‘Spare 
me, spare me, Mr. Powell,’ interrupts Vother, ‘ it the engagement may not be 


} i¥ 


roken off, at the least precipitate it not with this indecent haste.” (p. 58.) 

But the old gentleman would have his own way, and they were married 
accordingly much sooner than even Milton had calculated upon; it was 
in vain the old lady excla'med after all ler efforts had proved fruitless : 
“T prophecie evil of this mateh.”’ Not much is said of the wedding in 
the journal; there is sutlicient, however, to show that the bride had sad 
misgivings, and that if she had any leve for Milton, it was not much, 
Indeed, we see no evidence of anything further on her part, than that she 
had a vague wish to get married. It is not strange, then, that her first 


care, after marriage, is to criticise the lodgings of her husband. Milton 


wus residing in London at the time, and it seems that he had but one 
room, and nothing to depend on for his support but whatever le got for 
giving tuition to the sons of two or three relatives. He was as cheerful, 


nowever, is if he ow rie | it whol squ ile in Lond my, and like | iis Wile so 


well, as we have seen, that, poor as his situation was, he took no account 


of the money to which she was entitled. But, instead of sympathising 


with him in this generous feeling, or evincing any appreciation of his 
Fa she writes home to her friends to exa reerate 





self-denving devotion to 


Whatever she thought would make him seem incapable of giving her any 





such support as she had a right to expect. Her conduct in this re spect 





vas most unworthy; indeed, no other evidence should be required that 
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did not marry him with proper motives. But her description of his 
is wonderfully graphic; those who read it will hardly wonder that 


is exercised the talents of many artists, foreign as well as native: 


‘Oh me! is this my new Home? my Heart sinkes alreadie After the 
I Of Sheepscole, ind the Cleanliness, and the Quiet, und the pleas- 
Smells, Lizhtes, and Soundes, alle whereof Mr. Miltn enjoyed to the Full 
keenlie as I, saying how they minded him of Paradise how would Rose 
me, could she view me in this close Chamber, the Floor whereof of dark, 
ven Boards, must have been laid, methinks, three hundred Years azo ; the 
n Pinnells, atterlie destitute of Polish, and with sundrie Chinks ; the Bed 
th dull brown Hangings, lined with as dull a greene, occupying Half the 


- 


ce; and Half the Remainder being filled with dusty Bo >ks, whereof there 
Store in every other Plac his Mirror, T should thinke, b-longed to faire 
ml And this Arm chair to King JZear. Over the Chimnie hangs a 
Il Portrait maybe of Grotmus, but I shoulde sooner deenmre it of some 
thie bet the Flood. Onlie one Quarter of the Casement will open, and 


Lupon a Pre spect, ¢ h dolefulle ! of the ¢ hurehyarde pp pp. 05, OJ. 


Althongh Mary Powell remained bat one month with her husband, as 


have said, it must be admitted that, in one sense at least, she turned 


time to good account; for she gives us many glimpses at the habits and 


ws of Milton which we might never have obtained by any other means. 


s, for example, it is only from her journal we know that he was in the 


of inflicting severe corporal punishment on his pupils. Much asshe 


s opposed to this, and strongly prejudiced against the general habits of 


husband, it is evident from her account that, if he sometimes 


ecmed cruel, he was not influenced by anger or any other passion than 


desire to make good scholars of those intrusted to his care. It is but 


stice to hin to bear this in mind, because there are those who adduce his 
itment of his pupils as an evidence of bad temper, by which they 


wt to prove that he was expelled from the University for his intem- 


rate conduct towards one of the professors. Lut let us hear his wife’s 
ount of one of the scenes which she represents as rather common in 
s study 

Coming back, the door of my Husband's Studdy being aii. I was avised 
look in: and siw him, with awfulle Brow, raising his Hund in the very Act 
strike the youngest Phillips Ll could never endure to see a Child struck, soe 


stilie eryed out, *Oh, don't !’—whereon he rose, an, as if not seeing me, 
ntly closed the Door, and before I rei:ched my Chamber, I heard so loud a 
ying that I began to cry too. Soon, alle was quiet ; and nry Husband, coming 
, stept gently up to me, and putting his Arm about my Neck, sayed, * My 
rest Life, never agivn, I beseech you, interfere between me anl the Boys 

sas unseemlie as tho’ I should interfere between you and your Muids when 
i have any und will weaken my Hands, dear Moll, more than you hay 


¥ Suspicion of 


I replied, kissing that same offending Member as [spoke, ‘ Poor Jick would 


ben glad, just now, if [Aad weakened them.’— But thit is not the 
ion.’ he returned, * for we woulde all be glad to escape necessiury Punish- 

- whereas, it the Power, not the Penalty of our bad Habits, that w 
ld seek to be delivered from.’—* These may,’ TE said, * be necessary, but need 
t be corporal Punishment ‘Thit isas may be,’ returned he. ‘and hath 


wily beer settled by an Authoritie to which I submit, and hardlie think you 
Lisprute tint that oy th Word of G i Puin of Body isin Real le, « 


i 
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ought to be. sooner over and more ’ in invenu 


‘ ons ; 
Mind; and, as to the Shune, why, as L 20 de’ Medici sayed to S t, rhe 
Shame is in the Offence rather than in the Punishment.’ 

‘T replied, ‘Our R din had never been beaten for his Studd * to which he 
said, with a smile,’ that even Lmusf admit Robin to be noe grate Scholar And 
so in good Humour teft m but [I was in no good Hum» ind | Heaven 
might never mike me t M other of a Son, for if ITshoulde see Mr. M a strike 
him, I should learn to hate the Father.’’ yp. SO-RS 

It was not very hard to teach her at least to dislike her husband, as 
} — i =~ io, 9 ees. ee ne 
the sequel showed ) 1 to li hnoweve to say bat ere 18 
no evidence, either in her journal or elsewhere, that she was of a violent 
temper ; or that she was at all prone to se offensive language for the 

y purpose of rivipg off rhe correct impression of her seems to be that 
she was a cold, selfish, frivolous woman, but not a Nantipp that she 
would think ill of her husbar | withont much cause, and so mes do 
what would displeas m without much coneern, but that she never would 
deliberately insult him to his face. Indeed we have Milton's own testi 
mony in support of this view; he tells us that whatever were her faults, 

‘ “she was no scold, but inthis respect, rather mild and timid: and to this 


he adds that finally when she threw herself at his feet and 


pardon, he forgave her, “for this gentleness alone.” At t 


does not appear that his former affection 


must not be confounded with 





ind t mar- 
ried after he became blind, but who died w na year child-bed. It 
is the latter, and not Marv, whom he has immortalized, as follows 
Methought I saw my late « ised saint 
* * . * > 
< i white pure as her m : 
ii i Ww | ! fa ght 
I weet g Iness h ye ! 
r, as we with more de t 
1 t we me si clined 
\ i, and da it back nig 
It is the sar lady, and not Mary, who is believed to hav: inspired his 





fine description of Eve in Paradise; although Marywas und ‘ amore 
beautiful wom than Catherine, but far from being so amiable, or so good 
awife. We are not yet done, however, with the fo r We have 
remarked that she made good use of her time, or rather of her pen, during 
the honev-moon Milton took her about to his friends where r he had 
any: thev treated her ] lly upon t whol t when they meant to 
be most f dly tow sli sie t t thev meant to « | er, or 
vere at least im nent his leed is a ve com n failing with 
those brou t ‘ Whi they come to ire too 
apt to t k that a v! the ire disposed either to mock them 
wr do them s i sturn back tothea ut which Mary 
Dowell g soto ot hi yeV-MoOONn Visits 
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made with Bernerdo Tusso. I tolde her, none at all, for T was equallie faultie at 
Ttaliques and Pelion, »vd only knew his best work thro’ Mr. Furrfor's Transla- 
tion ; whereat she fell laughing, and sayd she begged my Forgivenesse, but T was 
confounding the Father with the Senne ; then laught agayn but pretended ’twas 
not at me but at a Lidv I minded ber of, who never coulde remember to distin- 
guish betwixt 1 lo da Vinei and Lorenzo de’ Median. That list Name brought 
up the Recollection of my Morning’s Debate with my Husband, which made me 
fee! sad und then, Mrs. Mildred, seeminge anxious to make me fo get her Un- 
mannerliness, commenced, ‘Can you paint ? ‘Can you I 4 Can you 
play the lu‘e?”"—and, at the last.‘ What can vou do?” Imichte have sayd 
I coulde comb out my curls smoother than she could hers, but did not Other 
Guests came in, and talked so much agaynst Prelacy and the Right divine of 
Kings that I woulde fain we had remained at Astronomie and Poetry.’’—pp 


This is not the only interesting evidence we find in the Journal of the 


attention paid by the daughters even of the ceu try ue itlemen t » foreign 
languages, a6 well as tmusic and painting. The author tells us elsewhere her 
self, that so generally did the ladies of her acquaintance understand Latin, 
that she often felt ashamed at being obliged to confess her ignorance of 


that language. Finally she resolved to learn it, though she tells us that 
she was induced to do so in order that she might be able to render her- 
self the more agreeable to her husband. But be this as it m ty, it is wor 
thy of remark that her best tutor proved to be her cousin Rose, the wife 
of Mr. Agnew. 

It is time now that we come to the separation. Ilaving written to 
her friends such accounts as those we have elluded to, it was n itural 
enough that her father would wish to have her home, at least for a while. 
She feigned s Irprise, however, on seeing the messenve come for her; 
nor does she admit in her j vurnal that she had any understanding W ith 
her father on the subject. Whether she had or not, her con luct on the 
arrival of her friends was by no means what it ouglit to have been ; bu 
it was otherwise with that of Milton. No one could have acted more 


kindly under the circumstances than the author of Par: lise Lost. But 


let Mary Powell tell the story in her own words: 


‘* How surprised was [ to see Dick enter! My Arms were s0e fast about 
his Neck, and my Fa presst soe close to his Shoulder, that Idd not for a 
Whil pereeive the grave Looke he had put on., At the last, [ was avised to 
ask him what brought him soe unexpectedlie to Z ind then he hemmed 
and looked at Ralph, and Ralph looked at Dirk, and then Jwk sayd bluntly, he 
hoped Mi: Vilion would spare me to » Home till after Michaclusasse, and 
Fa} had sent him on Purpose to Say sire Mi YW t look ir sca and 


hurte, and sayd, how could he be expected to part soc soone with me, a 
Month's Bride’ it must be some other Time: he had int led to take me 
himsel’e to Fuvet 7h/L the following Spring. but coulde not spare ‘Time now, 
nor liked me to coe without him, nor thought | should like it: self jut my 
Eyes said J shoulde. and then he gized carnestlie at me and lookt hurte; and 
there was a deid Silene Then Jack, hesitating a little, savd be was sorrie to 


tell us my Futher was ill; on which I clasped my Hands and beganne to weep 
and Mr Wkeon, changing Countenance, asks sundris Questions, which Dick 


answered well enough ; and then said he woulde not be soe cruel as to keep 


me from a Father L see dearlie loved, if he were sick, though he liked not my 
travelling in such unsettled ‘Times with so young a convoy.’ pp. 109-111 
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The truth prove d to be that the sickness of her father 
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as a mere 


all. When she return 


pretence; for he was really not si k at d to her 
futher, she was as gay as ever; her only trouble was that the month’s 
leave of absen lowed her by her husband, rather tha seem cruel or 
ty ranni i Would pass awa) bet re she co ild enypoy herself lialf as much 
as she wished But, even in acting thus unwisely, there was one redeem 
ing feature in her conduct; she scrupulously avoided the company of all 
men save that of her own brothers, and one or two yout isius who 
vere the same as brothers to het The country gentlemen of party 
Oo wl h father belonged were then famed for their jovial hospi 
tali nd, as esided near Oxford, which was at that time an import 
ant uy post, he had frolicsome young officers amo his guests 
almost d But she would go any distance rather than keep company 
with thet she frequently went to her cousin’s, a distance of several 
miles, rat meet any of them; and this was really what saved her 
at last ller fa r was opposed to her returning, because, in one or two 
of his letters requiring her to do so, Milton spoke some it sharply 
She notes some of her father’s remarks on the subject from time to time 
“Surely.” she says, “She will come soone, I sayd to Futher last night, | 


wanted to le 


ir from Lome. 


Dost eall vor 


He sayd ‘Home! 





shop your home,’ soe ironicalle that I was ashamed to say no« But the 
conduct of her cousin, Mr. Agnew, and that of his wife were very differ 
ent; these two persons always advised her for her good dit was they 
who finally induced her to throw herself at her husband's feet and 
implore his forgiveness. Their conversations with her on various 
ocessions { of interest, She relates ons as follows. i ] i to a 
wish she had « Xpre ssed that her husband had lived in the cou try ind 
not in the city 
Cha in to make the above Remark to Rose, she cried, ‘And w y not be 

hap y W him " Mid. gie Me 4 I brietly repli d that h nist get th 
House first t w Poss to tell whether [ coulve be happy there or not, 
Rose sta j ha Xe imed, Whv, where do you suppose him to be how 
‘Where, but at tl Taylor's in Brite Churchyard.’ | replied Sh Claspt her 
Hands wi ei < I shall never forget, and exclaimed ina tof vele 
ment Vas n i) ( in, Cousin, how you hrow your wn Hippirnesse 
away!) Tlow awfuile a Pause must have taken plac in your lutercours: with the 
Man whom you promised toabide by till Death, since you know not it he has 
long sit { n Possession of his new H that | Stroy to have it re idy 
for vo it V U 

* Doubtlesse I d noe less surprised than T felt i. suddain Prick at the 
Heart prev L Speech it it shot across my Heart that I had made out the 
words, * A ind ‘new Home,’ in the fragments of the Letter my Father 
had t / ! d r my Silence burst forth mew, ‘Oh, ¢ in! 
Cou 4 1 i thom howeve dull and nSOTD aiv Int on Rk Jer 
Aque 0) what i are doit of what you are Jeay done ! ¢ 
What y epal gainst yourse To put the i} sof aselt 
( ' , ‘ 
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began to speak and to t:ll her of much that hod made me miserable, she heark- 
ened in mctionlesse Silence, till L told her that Father had toin the Letter and 
beaten the Messenger pp 137-139 


This shows what father as well as consin was; but it shows also that 


Mary Powell was quite unworthy of Leing the wife of Jolin Milton. 


Indeed, we have but too much evidence in her own journal that she was 
one of those weak-minded persons, who are always of the opinion of 
those who have last presented them anything in the shape of an argu- 
ment: wherea her father was one of those headstrong, obstinate men, 
who never admit that they are wrong, and are guided more by passion 


than by reason, Fortunately she had a cousin who had the honesty and 


manliness to t herso. “But remember, Mistress Milton, remember, 
dear Cousin,” says Mr. Agnew, “ when you married, your Father's Guar- 
dianship of you passed into the hands of your Husban€; your Husband's 
house was thenceforth your Home; and in quitting it you committed a 


fault you may yet repaire, though this offensive Act (the conduct of her 


father in beating Milton’s messenger) made the dilficulty much greater,’ 
When she hears about his seeking a divorce she becomes incensed, but 
her cousin addresses her as follows: 

‘*¢Mre. can you wonder that your Hushand should be angry? How 
can you wender ot anie Evil that may resuit from the Provocation you hay 
given him \ t Muervell, that since you cast him olf, all the sweet Foun- 
tains of his Atfections would be embittered, and that he should retaliate by 
seekin ) Separation, and even a Divorce ? There T stopt him with an Out- 
crv of Div ? Even soe he most mournfully replyed, ‘and I seeke 
not to excu him, since two Wrongs make not a R ght. ‘But,’ I cried, 
passionate weepil ‘T have given him noe Cause ; my Heart has never for 
a Mi ment st t to another, nor does he, | am sure, ex} ect it.’ ‘ Ne'erthoe 
lesse,) enjoyned Mr. Agne ‘he is soe aggrieved and chated that he has fol- 


lowed up what he considers your Breach of the Marriage Contract by writing 


and publishin Book on Divorce ; the Tenor of which coming to your Father's 
ears, has violeutly incensed him. And now, dear ¢ in, having, by your way- 
wardnesse, k | this Flame, what remains for you but to-—nay. hear me, 
hear me, M//, for Deck is coming in, and Tmey net let him hear me urge you 
to tl nh ( that can regayn your Peace —Mr. Wi/‘on is still your Hus- 
band ; each « you have now something to forgive ; do you be the first; nay, 
eck his Porgy and you shall be happier than you have been yet.’ But 
I was weet thout Controule, and Dick coming in, an! with J the Din- 


ner, lL askt te be excused, and soe sought my Chamber, to weep there without 


Restraynt or Witness pp. 147-149 


A few conversations more like this had the desired effect. Her cousins 


not only ( . her to resolve on imploring het husband's pardon, but 
they induce father to consent to her going to London for that pur- 
pose, and then gave her money to pay her expenses. There is deep 
pathos in| t of the result. First she tells us of her arrival in 
London, ** tt v, weeping, hopefulle, dismaied,” with no friend but 
her aunt, “a w, timid, uncertain Soule, who proved but a b oken 
Reed to |e pou.” She sends the aunt, however, to seek her husband ; 
and not] ( i do more honor to the author of Paradise Lost than his 
iN less iimmitvy on Chis Occasion, as ae i \ serring, 
but now t penitent wile. 
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‘* Enters mine Aunt, alle flurried, and bushing her Voice. ‘ O} 
you wot of is here, but knoweth not bare at Hand, norin L» Ss I 
tell him? But L gisped, and held her back by her Skirts ; then with a sudd in 


secret Prayer, or Cry, or maybe, Wish. as ‘twere, darted uy 


assistance. I took no Thought what I shoulde speak when confronted w * 
but opening the Door between us, he then standing with his Buck towards it 
rushed forth and to his Feet—there sank, in a Gush of Tears: for not one Wo 1 
could I protfer. por soe much as look u A quick Hand was laid on my head. 
on my shoulder--as quicklie removed nd I was w 
hurridlie opened and shut, and a Min hasti forth I 
Meantime, my Husband, who had at stuttereda s imat 
had now left me, sunk on the Gr dl l was, and ret n t 
whither. but methinks he walked ‘ast to and fro | 

ized in ‘I unable to recal one Word t humbl 1 in 





yet not wishing myself, even in that Suspens Sh 5 I 
than where 1 was cast, at mine Hushand’s feet 2) he had 
come up, and caught me to his Breast ; then, holding me b ck so as to look me 
in the Face. sayd, in Accents I shall never forget. * Much I could say to) 
but will not! Henceforth iet us onlie reeall this dark Pass ue of ir dl 
sinfus lives, to quicken us to cfud's Merey ij ffordi us this Re-union Let it 
deepen « r Penitenc ephane our Gratitu 

then, suddainlie coveri p his F with his Hands, } ive tw tl 
Sols wed for som few Minutes could not 1 un himself; but, w t 
] th | ‘ red his Eves and looked dow me with Good " Sw 
ness, ‘twas | the Sun's cleare shining after Raine Pp. 246, 249 

Not or ly did Milton forgive his wife thus generously and sincerely : hy 
also forgave her father and mother, and afterwards s pported the w ‘ 
familv on their being driven from hor e by the suecess of the re} in 
arms. Yet his case is one of those referred to as evidence that poets and 
literary men make d sagreeable, if not eruel husbands. Such men. we ire 
told, are too much absorbed in books and in their own thoughts to dey ite 
those attentions to their Wives which the latter havea. ght to expect, 
But since Milton had three wives, none of whom made anv comp unt 
against m it the first and that she acknowledged in the end, nay 
proved to the world that it was she, and not he, whe was to Name, should 
we not rather regard his conduct as an illustration of his own fine pre- 


a 
4 
t 





hilosophy 
‘ suppose ; 

But musicalas is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets 


Where no crude surfeit reigns 


The Que Wot] nd Rosamond. By AvGernon CHaries Swinnvi 
Autl of Atalanta Calydon,” & lémo., pp. 232. Bos 
Ticknor & Fields, 1866 
Ir is SV el gh to writ i tragical manne there 3 “] 

wnther v tor the opinion that it © 4 eso ii t ! hot ¢ 

men, but s Weep, ¥ it any genius d with but little tale 
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yet, perhaps, there is nothing more difflenlt than to produce a good 
tragedy. Sufficient pro if of this m ty be found in the fact that not more 


than a dozen, including ancients and moderns, have entirely sneceeded in 


ly 
dving so. But shall we rank Mr. Swinburne among this dozen? By no 
means, Shall we rank him in the second class which numbers sometwo 
dozen? The answer to this too must be a negative; so would the third 


and fourth question: but the filth might be an affirmative. That, is we 
might rank our author among the five hundred who have written some 


Very passable pe rformanees which they have called tragedies. 


By this we may seem disposed to depreciate his merits, but such is not 
the case ; nor do we mean ry it that either - Phe Que n Moth r.” or “Rosa 


mond” is destitute of merit, or not worth reading. If we said so, we should 
Tit ther do him nol ourselves justice. We have read several passages in 
each piece with pleasure; and we have no doubt that our readers will 


give a similar verdict. But is this anything inconsistent with the theory 


that Mr. Swinburne is but a fifth-rate tragic dramatist? In our opinion, 
if he were but sure of that grade, he might well congratulate himself. 


llere and there, in “The Queen Mother,” there are some fine 


thoughts; nay, sometimes we meet with passages which, if they are not 
true poetry, may easily be mistaken for it even by connoisseurs who do 


not happen to be in a critical mood, More passages are at least pleasin 


to the general reader; nor are they wanting in interest, or unworthy of 


' 
comparison with some to be found in the pro luctions of dramatists who 
enjoy a world-wide fame, But these are too isolated ; they do not strik 
us as be longing to the pier e in which they oceur as a whole, In short, 
neither “* The Queen Mother” nor Rosamond” can be regarded as a con 
sistent whole. 


For the present we will confine ourselves to the former; and 


our yveneral impression of it is that while it contains, as we have said, 
some good thoughts, it neither begins nor ends in a natural manner. 


Where there is most room for pathos there is least of it to be 


had; and if we occasionally meet with a pathetic strain, something near 


what we m clit ‘ xpect it is pre tty sure to be spoiled ty som untoward 


expression. Love,when well managed, is a very good thin 





rin atragedy 
oe 


as well as elsewhere; but Mr. Swinburne expects too much from it, and 


yet handles itso awkwardly as to prevent it from performing its legitimate 
duty in an appropriate or natural manner. 
So much for general impressions; now let us come to part ilars, and 


e how far we shall be borne out by such speciinens of the perform- 
5 . i 


ance itself as we can conveniently make room for and find time to select 
The Queen Mother” is a tragedy in five acts, 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day; the scene is 

and the time is from the 22d to the 24th of 





he king is introduced making 
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\ ‘ 20.2) 
it must be ul tted { it t thoughts on patience il not only good 
ther ves, but for ly and poet lly expressed but we have not 
‘ ‘ , rer | we pass riedlv to the fourth seer which is laid 





in Admiral Col y’s house. The hero is made to speak of his wound in 







at lic inh tna tie ’ \ er, al 1 La Rochefaucauld replies in a way rather 
suggestive of Jobs comforters, but without the solemn, grace ful dignity 


aud appropriate wery of the latter. La Roehefaneauld, indeed, uses 
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to make a long search for beauties, th 
them for their labor and patiene 
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is capable of a mu 
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find quite sufficient to requite 


“The dueen Mother” 


lhe vinlietive and implacable jealousy of 
‘+, 


tion of Rosamond, and her resigna- 
remorse of King Ilenry, are very 


ragment though it be, will 


on dying, than 
“aft, and the ten- 

‘suade him that she 
convince 


13 that the author 


»Qieen Mother ;” although 


ia high rank as atragic writer. 
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The Fire-Fiend, and Other Poems. By CuarvesD. Garpetre. 8vo., pp. 
104. New York: Bunce & Huntinton. 


As a general rule nine out of every ten Vv )] mes of invenile po try 


exhibit the aspiration rather than the ability of the respective w riterss 


It is thus that, budding into authorship, a young person endeavors to 
( i t T I ma that ] ] 
Ww iw i the heart 


In after-days, when the printed proof of his folly accidentally meets his 
eye, he may grimly smile over its inflated or common-place language, its 
echo of what others had written long before, and wish that he could recall 
every copy, to dk stroy the evidence of his ambi 
Needless wish! the thing is as much forgotten, in its feebleness, as if it 
never had been cast before the world 


The volume before us, handsomely printed on tinted paper, and bound 


in green and gold, is not much below the average of s ch pre d etions, 
One of the poemlets, entitled “Claire: a Spirit Memory,” opens thus: 
( w my Sx Twin 
0 irted 
Over } tor we were Death we 
Not | 
Cla wus t Soul-l wine 
M 
The > that nestled 
A gt 8 
Of her 
The te W = that wre 
I agra i 
That d from r hair— 
Ay w wanton to n 
T et t breathed 
I s that sw ght 
\ ited a ‘ t 
] a hair 
( I bes i ed Cla — 
o) le it i, & ther 
With ui ha pers them 
I 
Insa 
I H 
} ' 


and so on, in a flatulent rhodomontade; prose rnn mad,in which horror 


is made to rhyme, cockneyishly, with sorrow; a careful imitation of 





fair example of Mr. Gardette’s verse-m iking. 
1 with the accustomed caution to young persons 
is manner again; but he has done some- 
iblish the lish rhymes which he had 
Edgar 


The verses 


hor thus 


Allen Poe, 
iuthor Wis 
W h shou d be 
Mr. Poe, and the 
inpablished 

iV sil ‘ssl 


Ligliund, where 


unsuce 


+} 
tibet 


ng Demons, 


al Nat ire 
Lee wrote his mad 


never was such insane rhiy ming as this! 


The “ Fire-Fiend” appeared in newspapers endorsed as “ From 


I 


hed m ript of the late Edgar A. Poe, in the possession 


of Charles D. Gardette, E al he New York paper which first pub 


d it aflixed a letter fi Je . Gardette, dated Novembe r6, 1859, 

as follows: 
‘* DEAR SIR he following fantastic poem was written by Mr. Poe while ex 
perimenting production of that wondrous mech m * The Raven ;’ 
‘ threw it asil Some time attery ls, finding 
it in ‘tter to his perti iend, labelled 


facetiously ifter thirty drops of Liuda- 
, lersigned he i 


num! How 
at present it | rt ell ‘ne . I i a hut . f vet pun 
{ D. GARDETTE 


but considering 1 ‘ ret 


It among his | 


e orig 
ing confession in his own preface, that 
Mr. Gardette made in that letter is utferly false. In a 


Fiend.” Not 














simply asked w Poe’s manuser pt cam into Mr. Gardette’s | inds, and 
asked him to produce it. Ile had vouched for it as the veritable produc- 
tion (we use Mr. Gardette’s ex ju site lingo) “of its soi-disant author.” 
Of course what had no existenee could not be produced, and then comes 
Mr. Gardette’s boast that it was a how. Now, in addition, Mr. Gardette 
declares in his preface, are uly quoted, that its publication in Er gland 
was “by Mr. Macready, the tragedian.” On the contrary, it is extremely 


doubtful whe 


ther that gentleman ever saw. ever heard of it. Some 


years ago Mrs. Macready, no relation to the tragedian, went to Envland 
from this country asa publie reader. The “ Fire-Fiend ” fell into her 
+] { a ee 


hands, ana elles cr utit rea y was by P’ eC muuch far feriol oO tis 


poetry in general, she sent it to the London Morning Star, wherein it 


was printed. So it was republished in London, as Mr. Gardette well 
knows, by Mrs. M ir dy, the eloeutionist, and iat by - M VM icready, 
the traged in "—by the American lady, not DY the En sh dramatic 


the exposition we have been compelled to make here. 
A Man nal Jt y the Sick. Cc ympiled by E II. W. New York Ge ne ral 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday Sehoo] Union and Chureh Book Society 


E. M. Duneen, Agent. 16mo., pp. 60. New York, 1866, 


Tunis is a slender, unpretending volume; but it is such as no Christian 
would fail to derive consolation from in time of sickness, let him belor g 
to what sect he may. Most of the precepts which it inculeates are as 
old as those good times when Christianity exhibited no divisions, but one 


brotherhood that was really such. In ax 


a vharacter, the “ Manual ” contains appropriate extracts 
fi the Episeopal ¢ reh, seript passages, & It is 
{ lsome type, « od W e pa 





A History of the Gipsies; with Spee sof the Gipsy Language. By 


WaLTer Simson. Edited with preface, notes, &e., by James Simson, 

Large l2mo. pp. 575. New York: M. Doolady. London: Sampson 

Low, Son & Marston, 1856. 

Ine title of this work gives a correct idea of its character; the matte: 
fully justifies i Even in its original form it was the most interesting 
ind reliable story of the G s with whi e were acquainted But 


itis now much enlarged and brought down to the present time. Thi 
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disqnisition on the past, present, and futu 


re of that singular race, added 
by the editor, great ¥ enlnces the v ilu of th 3 work, for it embodies 
the results of extensive research and careful investigation. 

Lhe « hapte rson the isarriage and divorce ceremonies of the Gipsies 
show how barbarism may exhibit its proclivities in the midst of a high 
civilization, Those gentlemen of our own time and country, who so 
ostentatiously vindicate their jealousy or their honor, by assassinating 


the seducer of mistress or sister, with the pistol or the knife, would not, 


perhaps, think themselves very high-spirited, or honorable, after all, if 
aware ha they were Inereiy ex iting an ancient iipsy lw”, ind com- 
plying with a dogma of the gipsy religion, which even at the present day 
is a very different creed from that of Clirist. 

The chapter on the Gipsy language should be read by all who take 
any interest either in comparative philology or ethnology ; for it is much 
more curious and instructive than most people would expect from the 
nature of the subject. The volume is well printed and neatly bound, and 


+} } ' re " 
as the advantage of a copious alphabetical index. 


JURISPRUDENCE, 


The Opening and Closing Arquments of Ilon. Thomas M. IT1yes and Hon, 
Fran is 0... Smith, before the S iperior Court of SapPolh CUo., Mass., 
Mr, Justice Putnam presiling, F-bruary, 1865, on a Mo'ion for a 
New Trial in the Case of the State vs. Smith. Exposing the con- 
spiracy of D. Hl. Craig, the private Prosecutor, and the Corruptions 
and VPerjuries of his witnesses, Pamphlet, Svu. pp. 62. Portland, 


LS66. 


luk pamphlet bearing this title fell into our hands a week or two 
since, and we were not a little surprised in its perusal. We have never 
seen either the defendant or the priv ite prosecutor to our knowledge. 


On enquiry, we learn that the former is a gentleman of wealth and influence 





residing near Portland, Maine, who a few years since contributed ten 
thousand dollars, or its ¢ puly vent in land, we forget which, towards the 
endowment ofa charitable institution near his residence, entitled “ Llome 
for Indigent Mothers; andl that the latter is the New York manager of 
the American Telegraph Company, The litigation between the parties is 
so complicated tha it is difficult to see what its origin was. If we 
understand it aright, it arose from a business competition between the 


rentlemen mentioned. It seems that Mr. Smith established, or tried to 


establish, a telegraph line which Mr.Craig regarded as somewhat in con- 
flict with his interests, This awakened an unfriendly feeling in t! 


latter which may, or may not, have been reciprocated by the former. All 
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we know from the documents before us is, that Mr. Craig got up ach 


irve 
of subornation of perjury against Mr. Smith, and got men and women 


of rather questionable character to establish it by their oaths. 

From the attention we have devoted to the subject, we cannot think 
it strange that the defendant was tiken by surprise, and that the verdict 
of the jury was against him. It was but natural that he shou!d endeavor 


to ascertain, as soon as he could,what were the motives of the witnesses 


who testified against him.  ILis researches in this direction placed in his 
hands an amount of documentary and other evidence which he thought 


} } 


would enable him to procure a new trial and prove that a conspiracy had 


been gotten up against him. 


It seeins that the Judge who tried the original issue, regarded the case 


in the same light, fur he granted a new trial in May last. An extract or 


two from the decision of the J idge, whieh is quite elab rate, will give a 
more satisfactory view of the nature of the case than any statement we 
could undertake to give of it without se« ming to be part ]l to the 


defend int: 


‘*In this case the defendant is indicted for procuring Charles C. Northrup to 
commit the crime of perjury. The indictment sets forth the alleged fact of the 
offence of perjury committed by Northrup, and then the alleged facts which 
make the defendant guilty of the offence of procuring Northrup to commit such 
perjury. Ttalleges that Northrup committed the perjury in his answers to three 
interegatories made while giving his de position for defend int, to be used in the 
civil acition— Croig v. Smith At the trial. the government offered evidence tend- 
ing to show that the offence of perjury had been commit ed by Northrup in 
these particulars: (1) In answering that Mrs. Northrup (the wife of Northrup) 
had not lived with defendant as his mistress, before he (Northrup) married her. 
(2.) In answering that be (Northrup) had not had any conversation or cories- 
pondence with the defendant. or with any persons whatever, in relation to tl 
facts stated by him upon his previous examination, or his testimony to be given 
thereon, or in relation to his then present testimony (3.) In answering that 
he had seen no copy of the interogitories which he was then answeri 
that no one had read them to him. The other assignments were either a 
doned, or it was conceded that the evidence did not support any other 

‘ Now it was for the government of course to prove two propc sitions, (1) the 
perjury by Northrup, and (2) that the defendant procured the particular per jn 
ries to be committed. Upon the first proposition, the rule is, that the perjury 
nust be proved by something more than the testimony of a single witness, t 
testimony of one witness simply balancing the testimony of the other T 
oath of the opposing witness must be supported by independent corroborating 
testimony of such a character as shall fairly turn the secile, and overcome the 
oath of the alleged perjured witness. This would be the rule if Northrup him 
self was on trial for the offence In this case the alleged perjurer is the witness 
te-tifying to his perjury, and the rule, therefore, should be very rigidly ip- 
plied 

The corroborating evidence as to the assignmentof perjury, in reference to 
Mrs. Northrup’s living with Smith as his mistress. ete., was the testimony of 
Mrs. Northrup, and a letter written by the defendant to her in 1851, just 
before his marriage to his secon | wife Che evidence as to Northrup’s knowl 
edge of this fact rested on his own testimony, and that of Mrs. Northrup 
Phe corroborating evidence as the assiguments of perjury, in reference to « 
respondence, conversations, and seeing copies of the interrogatories, Came sub 
stautially from Mrs. Northrup 

‘Then as to the other proposition that the defendant procured these pirticular 
perjuries to be committed, it was incumbent on the government to prove 
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that tl defendant procured Northrup to giv such false testimony, knowing 
at the ti that Northrup would thus commit the perjury. that is, would 
wilfully swear falsely to what he knew to be untrue. ‘To sustain this burden, 


the vernment relied, first, upon Northrup’s testimony It was claimed at 
the trial that the testimony of Northrup ought not to be believed on this 
point, unless corroborated by other evidence, as he was the person who, by his 
own confession, had perjured himself, and the court, in instructing the jury on 
t point, gave them, substantially, the instructions which are usually given 

ference to the testimony of accomplices 

lo corroborate Northrup, therefore, the government offered the testimony 
of Mrs. Nort] rup, which tended to sustain the theory of the goverument, and 

letters written by the defendant to Mis. Northrup, one bearing date 
December 51, 1861, and the other bearing date January 5, 1862 
thus stated the position of the case at the former trial, in order 
that the bearing and effect of the newly-discovered testimony may be better 
? ‘ tood It will be seen that the case for the government rested substan- 
tially upon the testimony of Mr. and Mrs. Northrup 


The Judge then proceeds to review the character of the testimony ad 
i e 


ed arinst Smith, : 


t the first trial, and the impression we derive from 


l doing so is, that no respectable person was ever convicted, even by 


a packed jury, on more corrupt evidence. Referring to certain letters 
which were made the chief instruments in securing a verdict against the 
defendant, the Judge observes: 

* There is no evidence that he ever saw them, or that theircontents were 
ever communicated to him, except from his own statements and that of his 
\ Granting that the letters show a strong desire on the part of the defend- 
ant that N rthrup should testify as the defendant stated in bis letter. such de- 
sire, if hb: testitied voluntarily.and without any inducement from defendant, does 
not constitute the offense. Defendant mu-t have procured hi.a by some improper 
influence, to give a false answer, knowing, at the time, that he would wiifully 
perjure himself in that particular ‘Tbere must be a procuring instigating, 
or inciting of the witness (Commonwealth vs. Douglass, 5 Met., 241.) No 
inducements or promises are held out in any way in the letters. The fact that 
the defendant expressed a wish that he should testify in a certain wiy, and the 

that Northrup did testify in that way, cannot, of themselves, in tiie 
absence of evidence that Northrup ever saw the letters, or knew of defendant's 
wisl ff.rd any presumption of fact rpon which a jury can find that defendant 
procured him so to testify, knowing that he would perjure himself by wilfully 
testifying falsely in there particulars. They may afford ground for surmise or 


suspicion, but nothing mor: 


him as unworthy of belief, and accordingly granting a new trial, what 


In the pamphlet before 





us there are two ible speeches ; one by Mr. faves, and the other by the 
Cefendant himself. The analysis, of the whole case by the latter; his 


criticisms on the character and motives of the witnesses bronglit against 


him: his comments on the letters of Craig to those witnesses, and the 





inducements he offers them to make ont a vood case, le 


‘ mind (especially in view of Craig's print “d letters, of whose genuine- 


vere scems to be no question) that he has been the victim of one 


f tlie isest conspiracies ever conecot ted, From the extracts quoted in 
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Poe, without Poe's genius; “the contortions of the Sibyl, without her 
inspiration.” This is a fair example of Mr. Gardette’s verse-making. 

We should distniss him with the accustomed caution to young persons 


of his class, not to offend in this manner again; bat he has done some- 


thing far less pard ible than p thlish the foolish rhymes which he had 

written. He has deliberately attempted to injure the memory of Edgar 

A. Poe—a great poet, if an erring, feeble, unfortunate man. The verses 
| eierl + } } ; ° 

ca 1 tl | I | rive a to Volum ind the author thus 

introduces them: 

l I I i vis written some six years ago, In consequen of a 
ry 1 i twisa tel thet ne Lon rality of styl 
th as t t ind expression, in the poems of th: late Elzur Allen Poe, 
rendered a essful imitation diffi ult, even to impossibility lhe author wis 
chiullenved to prod i poem, in the munner of * The Rwen,’ which shou!d be 


pted by tl ral critic as the iuine Composition of Mr. Poe, and the 


from an unpublished 


Ms. of the late Fd ily successful to 
deceive number tlind, where it was 
ifterwards republish the London Star, as 





lhis”, Mr, Gardette says, is “the true history of the poem.” In the 


r } Ral : r ° 
rst place, itis nota poem, but an unsuccessful attempt to imitate or forge 
| ] ¢ 6 Lae te0% be 
the manne 1 of Poe. Is it possible that, no a number of critics,” but 
, } ) , oe > oh.c ts 
even one, Could ive read this verse, and lo Poe the injustice of thinking 
+} € -¥ t r | 
Lihat Aé ever wro such trash ¢— 
I ) irch the Fir Tam Vassal-King D i 
W g. witht ha low Doom upon breath | 
\ t syt fu ifter flim from my fatal fa 
I yand the Eternal Fir Higher! higher! higher! higber 
Lea \ tering Demons ike ha sma emans 
I g tl il Nature th i 3 nora 


Surely, since poor Nat Lee wrote his mad tragedies in Bedlam, there 
never was such insane rliyming as this! 

The “Fire-Fiend” appeared in newspapers endorsed as “ From 
an unpublished manuscript of the late Edgar A, Poe, in the possession 
of Charles D. Gardette, Esq.,’? and the New York paper which first pub 
lished it affixed a letter from C. D. Gardette, dated Novemb: r6, 1859, 
as follows: 


Dear SIR rhe f 


perimenting towards the production of that wondrous mech iunism * The Riven ;’ 
} 


llowing fantastic poem was written by Mr. Poe while ex- 


but considering it Incomplet 


threw it asile Some time afterwards, finding 


| 
it among his py & letter to his perticalar friend, labelled 





facetiously | midnight, after thirty drops of Liuda- 
num!’ How possession of the undersigned he is not 
at present at lil $s cop 1, verbatim, literatum et punctuatin, 





from the orig 


&c., C. D. GarpetTre 


It is now pal able, on the boasting confession in his own preface, that 


t Mr. Gardette made in that letter is utterly false. In a 


every stafemer 


contrary belief, American editors republished the * Fire-Fiend.” Not 














thinking tl vas a forzery icke pn | falsehoods, s crities 
- iply isk Ww Poe’s manus ca 1 » Mr. Gardette’s hands, and 
asked him to produce it. He had vouched for it as the veritable produe- 
tion (we use Mr. Gardette’s ex jtuisite lingo) “of its soi-disant author.” 
Of course what had no existenee could not be pr duced, and then comes 


Mr. Gardette’s boast that it was a how 


declares in his preface, a 





was “by Mr. Macready, the tragedian.” ( 
doubtful whether that gentleman ever 
years ago Mrs. Macready, no relation to t 
from this cou: yasa publie reader ] 
hands, and beli ¢thatit realiv was by 
poetry in general, she sent itto the Z 
was printed. So it was republished in 
know 4 DY Mrs M u uly the eloeutionis 
the tragedian “—by the Ameriean lady 


the exposition we have been compelled ti 


A Manual for the Sick. Compi 
Protestant E 


E. M. Duneen 





riscopal Sunday School U1 


addition, Mr. Gardette 


it its publication in England 
In the « itrary, It Is ex remely 
saw, ever heard of it Some 
he tragedian, went to I nd 
be * Fire-Fiend ” fell into her 
Poe, tl gli far inferior to his 
/ y Star, wherein it 
L, Mr. Gardette well 





by “Mr. Macready, 

not bv the En sh d matic 

e, should he publish another 

l eo yorated by affidavits 
1 ’ 

Make | ) 


General 


ion: 00k Society 





» Agent. l6mo., pp. 6 New York, 1866, 

Tunis is a slender, unpretending volume; but it is such as no Christian 
would fail to derive consolation from in time of sickness, let him belong 
to whiat sect hi may. Most of the precepts which it incnleates are as 
old as those good times when Christianity exhibited no divisions, but one 
brotherhood that was really such. In addition to pious thoughts and 
aspirations of this character, th Manual” contains appropriate extracts 
from the Litany of the Episeopal ( h, seript passages, & It is 
printed in large handsome t e, ¢ vod W e pay 

HISTORY. 

A History of he Ginsies: with Si @ 4 the Gipsy Lanquagq Ry 
WALTER Simson. Edited with preta es, &e., by Jame Simson. 
Large l2mo. pp. 575. New York: M. D \ London : Sampson 
Low, Son & Marston, 1856 
lite title of 3 W vives a t ea of its character: the matte 

fully justifies it. Even in its o il form it was the most interesting 

ind reliable ] story of t] (y | s vit \ V¢ W ‘ l pia te } But 
itis now much enlarged and brought down to tl » present time Phi 
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disquisition on the past, present, and future of that singular race, added 


bv the editor, greatly enhances the value of the work, for it embodies 


the results of extensive research and careful investigation. 

Lhe « hapt rson the isarriage and divorce ceremonies of the Gipsies 
show how barbarism may exhibit its proclivities in. the midst of a high 
civilization, Those gentlemen of our own time and country, who so 
ostentatiously vindicate their jealousy or their honor, by assassinating 

) 


the seducer of mistress or sister, with the pistol or the knife, would not, 
perhaps, think themselves very high-spirited, or honorable, after all, if 
aware that they were merely executing an ancient vipsy law, ind com- 


plying with a dogma of the gipsy religion, which even at the present day 
is a very different creed from that of Christ. 


chapter on the G psy language should be read by all who take 





hii] logy or ethnology : for it is much 


more curious and instructive than most people would expect from the 
nature of the subject. The volume is well printed and neatly bound, and 
] 


ious alphabetical index. 


as the advantage of a co} | 
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The Onenina and Closin Araqum nits ot Ton. Thoms V. TTiyes and Ton. 
J 7 

rancis O. J. Smith, before the Superior Court of Satfol’ Co... Masa. 

’ : 9 

V q edustic P itnam presi lin }. F hr wry, 1865. on a Vo ion for a 


New Trial i he Case of the State vs, Smith. Exposing the con- 
spiracy of D. HI. Craig, the private Prosecutor, and the Corruptions 
and Perjuries of his witnesses. Pamphlet, 8vo. pp. 62. Portland, 
1866. 

luk pamphlet bearing this title fell into our hands a week or two 


since, and we were not a little surprised in its perusal. We have never 


seen either the defendant or the private prosecutor to our knowledge. 


Onen | 11 learn that the formerisa rentlem un of wealth und influet ce 





residing near Portland, Maine, who a few years since contributed ten 


thousand dollars, or its e july vent in land, we forget which, towards the 
dowment of a charitable institution near his residence, entitled * llome 
for Indigent Mothers; an] that the latter is the New York manager of 


between the parties is 


the American Telegraph Company. The litigation 
so complicated that it is difficult to see what its origin was. If we 


inderstand it arigh from a business competition between the 





gentlemen mentioned. It seems that Mr. Smith established, or tried to 
establish, a telegraph line which Mr.Craig regarded as somewhat in con- 


flict with his interests. This awakened an unfriendly feeling in the 


latter which may, or may not, have been reciprocated by the former. All 
See] y 2 7 
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we know from the documents before us is, that Mr. Craig got upacharve 
of subornation of perjury against Mr. Smith, and got men and women 
of rather questionable character to establish it by their oaths. 


From the attention we have devoted to the subject, we cannot think 


it strange that the defendant was tiken by surprise, and that the verdict 
of the jury was against him. It was but natural that he shou!d endeavor 


to ascertain, as soon as he could,what were the motives of the witnesses 


who testified against him.  ILis researches in this direction plaeed in his 


hands an amount of documentary and other evidence which he thought 


would enable him to procure a new trial and prove that a conspiracy had 


been gotten up against him. 
It sceims that the Judge who tried the original issue, regarded the case 


in the same light, fur he granted a new trial in May last. An extract or 


two from the decision of the Judge, which is quite elaborate, will give a 
more satisfactory view of the nature of the case than any statement we 


could undertake to give of it without seeming to be partial to the 


defend int: 


‘Tn this case the defendant is indicted for procuring Charles C. Northrup to 
commit the crime of perjury. The indictment sets forth the alleged fact of the 
offence of perjury committed by Northrup, and then the alleged facts which 
make the defendant guilty of the offence of procuring Northrup to commit such 
perjury. Ttalleges that Northrup committed the perjury in his answers to tin 
interogatories made while giving his deposition for defend int, to be used in t! 
civil action Cro v . Smith At the trial. the government offered evidence tend- 
ing to show that the offence of perjury had been cemmit ed by Northrup in 
these particulars: (1) In answering that Mrs. Northrup (the wife of Northrup) 
had not lived with defendant as his mistress, before he (Northrup) married her. 
(2.) In answering that be (Northrup) had not had any conversation or cories- 
poudence with the defendant. or with any persons whatever, in relation to the 
facts stated by him upon his previous examination, or his testimony to be given 
thereon, or in relation to his then present testimony (3.) In answering that 
he had seen no copy of the interogitories which he was then answering, and 
that no one had read them to him. The other assignments were either aban 
doned, or it was conceded that the evidence did not support any other 

‘ Now it was forthe government of course to prove two propc sitions, (1) the 
perjury by Northrup, and (2) that the defendant procured the particular perju 
ries to be committed. Upon the first proposition, the rule is, that the perjury 
must be proved by something more than the testimony of a single witness 


testimony of one witness simply biluncing the testimony of the other T 
oath of the opposing witness must be supported by independent corroborating 


testim my of such a ¢ haracter as shall fairly turn the scile, and overcome the 
oath of the alleged perjured witness. This would be the rule if Northrup him 
self was on trial tor the offence In this case the alleged perjurer is the witness 
te~tifying to his peijury, and the rule, therefore, should be very rigidly ap- 


The corroborating evidence as to the assignmentof perjury, in reference to 
Mrs. Northrup’s living with Smith as his mistress, ete., was the testimony of 
Mrs. Northrup, and a letter written by the defendant to her in 1851, just 
before his marriage to his secon | wife Che evidence as to Northrup'’s knowl 
edge of this fact rested on his own testimony, and that of Mrs. Northrup 
The corroborating evidence as the assiguments of perjury, in reference to ce 
respondence, conversations, and seeing copies of the interrogatories, came = sub- 
stantially from Mrs. Northrup 

‘Then as to the other proposition that the defendant procured these pirticular 
perjuries to be committed, it was incumbent on the government to prove 
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that the defendant procured Northrup to give such false testimony, knowing 
at the time that Northrup would thus commit the perjury. that is, would 
wilfully swear falsely to what he knew to be untrue. ‘To sustain this burden, 
the government relied, first, upon Northrup’s testimony. It was claimed at 
the trial that the testimony of Northrup ought not to be believed on this 
point, unless corroborated by other evidence, as he was the person who, by his 
own confession, had perjured himself, and the court, in instructing the jury on 
t wint, gave them, substantially, the instructions which are usually given 
in reference to the testimony of accomplices 
* To corroborate Northrup, therefore, the government offered the testimony 

Irs. Ne rthrup which tended to sustain the theory of the government, and 
the letters written by the defendant to Mis. Northrup, one bearing date 
December 31, 1861, and the other bearing date January 5, 1862 

| have thus stated the position of the case at the former trial, in order 
that the bearing and effect of the newly-discovered testimony may be better 
uiderstood It will be seen that the case for the government rested substan- 
tially upon the testimony of Mr. and Mrs. Northrup 


The Judge then proceeds to review the character of the testimony ad- 
ed against Smith, at the first trial, and the impression we derive from 


hi- doit vr so is, that no respec table person was ever convicted, even by 
a packed jury, on more corrupt evidence. Referring to certain letters 
which were made the chief instruments in securing a verdict against the 
defendant, the Judge observes: 

* There is no evidence that he ever saw them, or that their contents were 
ever communicated to him, ex ept from his own statements an I that of his 
V Granting that the letters show a strong desire on the part of the defend- 
ant that Northrup should testify as the defendant stated in bis letter. such de- 
sire, if hb: testitied voluntarily.and without any inducement from defendant, does 
not constitute the offense. Defendant must have procured hi.a by some improper 
influence, to give a false answer, knowing, at the time, that he would wiifully 
perjure himself in that particular ‘There must be a procuring instigating, 
or inciting of the witness (Commonwealth vs. Douglass, 5 Met., 241.) No 
induecments or promises are he ld out in any way in the. letters The fact tlat 
the defendant expressed a wish that be should testify in a certain way, and the 
fact that Northrup did testify in that way, cannot, of themselves, in the 
e of evidence that Northrup ever saw the letters, or knew of defendant's 
wish, affurd any presumption of fact rpon which a jury can find that defendant 
procured him so to testify, knowing that he would perjure himself by wilfully 
testifying falsely in those particulars. They may afford ground for surmise or 
suspicion, but nothing more 





When the judge who first tried the ease feels it inenmbent on him to 
j istice to the accused, regar ling the evidence against 
him as unworthy of belief, and accordingly granting a new trial, what 
may we expect from the defendant’s counsel? In the pamphlet before 
us there are two able speeches; one by Mr. Hayes, and the other by the 
cefendant himself. The analysis, of the whole case by the latter; his 
criticisms on the character and motives of the witnesses brought against 
him: his comments on the letters of Craig to those witnesses, and the 
inducements he offers them to make ont a good case, leave no doubt on 


‘ I specially in view of Craig's printed letters, of whose genuine- 
! there scems to be no question) that he has been the victim of one 
f the isest conspit icies ever concocted, From the extracts quoted in 


the pam t before us from letters allezed to have been written to his 
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Cain the District Attorney feel proul of snch a cordon of supporters? At 
allevents. cin he feel his case to be longer worthy, and appropriate to his 
duties? Would it net be, may it please your Honor, A REPROACH To THE GREAT 
ComMonweaLru OF Mass icavsetts, if a verdict, obtained under such cire 
stances, with a cordon of witnesses whose corrupting price is feretged out and 
proved in every instance, beyond the possibility of doubt, is a/l wea to stand ? 
And if there is no other testimony in the cwe than that of Northrup’s and his 
wife's, (and it is upon their testimony, you will recollect, moy it please your 


illi- 


‘ 


Honor, that this false version, also, of my letters wholly depends), can the 
government of Massachusetts look with pride upon a verdict sustained upon such 


hired and perjured characters, or upon such cluracters as we have demonstrated 
from the fucts in this cise? Andif it can, Task your honor, who in Massachu- 
setis issafe? Who from another State, coming into Massachusetts, is safe? 
What is the guarantee that he will not hav to pay the price ol black m d every 
time that he comes within its jurisdiction, or suffer, perhaps, perpetual imprison- 
ment’ Itemnot be so! ‘This cannot be the record made up by Massvchusetts. 
It cainot accord with the sense of honor of the prosecuting offiver. He cannot 
but feel, thet he has been the instrum nt of pr vate mulie perjury, ¢ piracy, 


and ¢ uplom 


May it please your Honor, I have withstood this matter, and have met it at 
eve tul isaman should meet it, feeling « i 


t iscious of his innocence, and 
contident that the truth would in time be proved, as | believe in this case it has 
been now, incontestiy proved. 

s ve gone thorough'y through all the phases with firmness and without eva- 


se. If severe, 
1 have been just to each actor in the conspiracy azainst me. It has been a work 
of time, of labor, of expense—but a work of duty to my family, to myself, 
tor confiding and thiding friend and to the cause of publi jusil I have 
submitted to no bluck mailing compromises to avoid the responsibilities of the issues 
ten lered, grave as tLe; have been. And no intimation of thit kind stands 
ay uinst me I hive neither perve rted the truth, nor submitted to falsehood, 
supinely And whatever griefs this conspiracy has caused me, [have kept them 
as nearly to myself as possible 


sion and without unjustitiable recrimination of this, tome, painful 





I have sought no commiseration, no implication 


of others in my sufferings. Conscivus from the start of none but correct motives, 
, 


ul t total exemption from crime, my labor and perils have been tu avert th 
consequences, by ferretting out the crimes of others against me."’ 

Sinith has evidently proved much more difficult to be operated upon 
than had been supposed by those who took him ia hand, We 
suspect that if some of his prosecutors had been as wise three years ago 
as they are now, they would have allowed him to carry on his amours in 
peace, assuming that he is so amorous as they would have us believe. 
Indeed, the danger is, at present, that they will put themselves into the pit 
which they dug for hin; but if they do, we think there are not many 
acquainted with the circumstances, who will not 


say that they deserve 
their fate. 


INSTRANCE 


, ‘ 7 2p . , . , } ’ 
1, s1nnUal he; ort of the pe intendent of Insurance for the State of 
York Albany: 1866, 
2 & nth Annual Rep rt of the Insurance C LissioOners of ( 
nvealih of Massachusetts. Part 11., Life Insurance. Boston: 18 
It seems to us that, if all who have any official control over the bus 
, . , . _* @ 
f insurance would dis irge their duties so caret! ya faitlituily 
State Superintendeut does, the puile would have no cause for any 
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serious apprehensions. This impression we derive solely from his 
reports, and the salut iry influence which they exercise, for we have no 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Barnes, We make this remark because 
there area certain class who, judging others by themselves, think that if 
a journalist expresses his approbation of the services of a public man, it 
follows that he has some selfish interest in dving so; as the same class 
pretend that if he eriticises or censures, he is actuated by malice or & 
still worse motive, if such were possible. We have certainly no disposi- 
tion to give needless pain, or to speak of any one more harshly than his 
conduct seems to deserve; whatever may seem to imply the contrary we 
are much more disposed to indulge in the language of approbation than 
that of censure. 

Yet we praise no one until we are satisfied that he deserves it; nor 
does Mr. Barnes form an exception. For the five or six years we have 
been inthe habit of examining his reports, he has always seemed to us to 
mean well; but whatever he meant we have never shrunk from criticis- 
ing any views of lis that seemed erroneous or inaccurate. We have taken 
the liberty to differ with him more than once in his estimates of different 


have regarded him as too lenient and too appre iative in 


some instances, and have not hesitated to say so. But in every succeed- 


companies ; we 


ing report he has exhibited a decided improvement, an] we have spoken 


of him accordingly. If he was ever loath to put the public on its guard 


against insolvent or dishonest companies, he is not so any longer; no one 
is more in favor of publi ity ; no one evinces more cheerful willingness 
to let the p iblic know whatever has come to his knowledge that concerns 
its interests. In short, the only other public officer belonging to the 
Empire State who evinces equal vigilance, intelligence, and integrity in 
the discharge of his dutic 8, is the Comptroller of New York city. Just 
as fearlessly as Mr. Brennan has exposed the machinations of our Gas 
Monopolies, and defeated their designs, Mr. Barnes has exposed and 
defeated those of certain insurance companies. 

The Report whose proof-sheets are now before us, should be read by 
11 who are interested in insurance; but that is not possible, since there is 
scarcely any one now who is not interested in insurance of some kind. In 
one form or other, its bencfits are within the reach of the day-laborer and 
the servant-maid, forifthey cannot secure a life-policy,they can at least get 


an accident-policy, and if the latter is of the right kind—that is, if obtained 


‘ 
froma reli il le Source it WH iy en ible the possessor to pro ure the form » 
Without any very serious detriment to health, as we may take occasion 
to show before we conclude these remarks. We now proceed to extract 
such passages ft the Report as we think will be most interesting to 
our readers, w i they ir in mind that Mr. Barnes makes no sinecurs 
at : - ! t le tly evotes his undivided energies to its duties, 
rd | cing e eX] rr ‘ t st year he justly says 
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It has been a vear of sad and persistent disaster to both our Fire and 
Marine I ul ( ipanies, unrelieved by any tertaures of consolation except 
those which always accompany affliction—the way ef wisdom is rendered 
plainer wut broader for the entrance of all within its port ils Low rates of 
premium, high commissions to brokers and agent la expenses and heavy 
losses have. even with small or no dividends, mode the ross expenditures 
exceed the cross income, and rendered the companies | tre in assets as 
compared with Tiabilit than at the end of the preceding year IS6t. The hard 
and severe libors of a whole vear can show only as its fruits an enlarged and 
costly experience, which, however, if properly studied and used, will hereafter 
constitute pract ipital, although unknown as an a tin a company 
balance-sheet or i ur courts of judicature 

Before any official report of the losses sustained last year was made, 


every intelligent person was aware that they must have been very great ; 
but prob y tl » who anticipated most trouble were not prepared to 


learn what the Superintendent tells us in this Report, namely: that “ the 


capitals of thirty-five New York Joint Stock Fire I irance Companies 
were, on tl ist day of Deeember, 1865, impaired ! riain amounts 
and percentages. Some are impaired to the extent of 23, 25, and even 
98.89 per cent. respectively. This seems diseouragin but we are bound 
to remember that a year so disastrous to fire und vriters as [8i5, does 
not come more than orice in a decade—nay, probably not more than one 
In a quarter of a century. 

Phe Superintendent is not of those who, although seemingly very 
friendly to one as long as he seems prosperous, and not in need of friend 
ship, are always ready to ve him a kick when they find him down. 


The Morris company had «a good many of such friends while it was sup 


posed to have plenty of money, and to be willing to spend a liberal portion 


of it in patronage; but the moment they found it was no longer able to 
pay they were the first to assail it. We did not fail to denounee such 
baseness at the time, reminding our readers that it does not follow that 
underwriters, more than other business men, are dishonest because they 
are unsuccessf nd unable to pay their liabilities. We tried to show 


that, upon the contrary, none are more liable to failure than men of the 


most genero ronorab mpulses, since it is whoare most easily 
mnposed " ] lnced to part with their mor Without receiving any 
equivalent for it. We are glad to see that the 5 Superintendent takes 
the san view of the ease, and fully agrees in the opinion we expre ssed 


three months ago of the Morris Company : 


Whil ning the irregularities and faults in the conduct of the Morris, 

the Su} ntender lers it m f {ft to state that i 

ing and ’ exter \ bre s 

r i | twithstandi t 
{ ure of this ¢ pany it still remain in established axiom of Lnsurance 
Feoneomilcs, that v f premium contributes la vy to the stability of a 
Comp y It t | 1 tten, however, that iws ot business al 
still unre; band have co rrent jurisdiction ‘ W that no risk 
should ever be tak \ tan adequiute p lum, a tthe la rt ex 
{ t { LCare t ipproach { ial abla pti 
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It has been seen that the Superintendent 
7 lers o did we Wi rave no cred to t 
affuirs of the company were when it failed: neitl 


was that we did vot think they deserved 


ol the same opis ion. We were not, indeed 





was not much left of the reputation of t M 
president from the oflice of the Metropolita ! 
much surprised to learn, a few days since, t! 


taken back by the Metropolitan as if nothing had 


have been misinformed as to this facet, we do not 


| although we believe it is sti etly true. Wedon 
man alluded to is now the vice-president of th 
before; for that position, as well every ot! ay 
by ason of the pre sident In one sens t! 1 


opinion: we think that Mr. St insbury lias s 
influence of the Metropolitan than the Metropo 


we cannot help believi t 


latter confined itself exclusively to inland risks 
hat either Mr. Walter or Mr. Neweomb would | 
sons on the difference between meuwm and t ft] 
to have reecived from the brigadier-general of t 


he could have got much safer instructions from 





Security, although neither has any preter 
results from age and long experience, and w | 
are old themselves, is the only true wisdor 
Those alluded to above are not the only po 
before us p es « views to have been co 
h d beet tuke ! ird t th ™ to ’ 
eXalnpie, we of the ¢ ton Fire mo t 
that its pt was utterly mable to mis 
i wreck, ind ly that venth i to cA ‘ 
lesson or two from e officers ot e Wa 
his resignation WwW ecepted not lor if 
it wa too it Now t ‘a I te 
vllows 
I} npairment in th vital of ¢ ( ' | 
' { Ist cha * D 1 ist, t \ \ ¢ 
la req fiom Will p t . mol 
eXistit i \ }). XXXV 
l \ ’ ‘ SV seelr +} it t ] ; 1) t l 
to SSLOTO. | it the to t« ‘ ! 
! : y SS? popen lt l ise ' iuch 
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since December, it is to be feared that the company will have to imitate 
the example of the Brevoort Fire, which, on being called upon for an 
ivi by the Superintendent, in March last, “as preliminary 
to a specia mination,” resolved to die at its own hands, rather than 
await the official execution which would have been pretty sure to take 
place before many months. 

The record of Life Insurance for the past year is much more encourag- 
ing than that of either Fire or Marine ; the business done has been unusu- 
ally large, and it is rapidly inereasing. It is not strange, then, that new 


Life companies are springing up almost weekly, and that those who fail in 
Fire or Marine Insurance, without having rendered much benefit to them- 
selves or others, devote themselves to the thriving business with an air 
of as much importance and reliability as ifthe widow and the orphan had 

me to depend on before their time. Companies of this kind generally 
cive themselves very comprehensive names, as if they had learned from 


experience that there is a large proportion of the public with whom the 


shadow ts st as good as the substance. There are companies of all sorts 
of names, however, that are good, as well as bad and indifferent, so that 
we would no more judge a company by its name than we would a book 
by its « r, since one may be an excellent underwriter, and yet be very 
stupid in the science of christening. 

We are glad to see that in this department also the State Superinten 1- 
ent is becoming considerably more outspoken than he used to be; but 


we ean assure him that there is still considerable room for improvement 
in that direction; and we do so in no censorious spirit, but because we 
think that, ithe only knew certain parties better than he does,we should 
sometimes see their names mentioned in his reports in no very appreci- 
atory manner But in most of the views of this character which he has 
given us, we entirely concur, Thus, for example, our readers will 


remember n several oceasions, within the last three years, we have 


felt it our duty to make some criticisms on the course pursued by the 
North America Life of this city. In his present Report, Mr. Barnes makes 
the following remark: 

The Superintendent has noticed with regret that the North America Life 
Insurance Company has engiged in the business of insuring against travelling 
accidents ; thus periling us Lafi P licy-holders by € rperiments in a new and « om par- 
atively untried tield ot insurance not within th Scope of their contracts It is the 
duty of this department to warn the public that any Life Insurance Company 
which engages in Fire, Marine, Casualty, Accident, or any other branch of 

! dds new elements of hazard to its engagements, the extent or dan- 
ger of which it is impossible to calculate with certainty. and which are entirely 
foreign and repugnant to a legitimate and safe system of Life underwriting. The 
ect of Life Insurance is thus practically nullified by exp sing the policy- 





to those perils of business and speculation, the avoidance of which fur- 
he main incentive for procuring a policy.’’—p. 1xx 





Tl thi h but a mild hint, ought to be enough. For our part our 


) 


faith in the North America would not be much altered if it engaged at one 











as far as it could, in all co i te kinds of surance, for what one 
never had ean no more be al ed than los The Sup ] t lso 
alludes to some of the contrivances by w he « ta ‘ panies contrive 
to magnify their figures en pap The following extra will serve as 


an instance: 


“The Mutuil Benefit Life Insurance Comnany of Newark er aly included 


accrued witere uso dl rred and inprid premiums, as puro of its in 1+; this 
practice is not Wowel by our form for Life Stiteme nts, which ec .lls for income 

uilly vecew d during the year, not for what might. could, or sheuld have been 
I ived Th weading= of Incom uid Kx titur l ily rr hard, solid, 
nd actu What money has been in fact ivedand expended during the 


The Commissioners of Massachusetts allude to similar overations 


, 
thus: “The book-k eping device. which substitutes four or Ji e falsehoods 
for one disagreeable truth, does not help the matter.”* It is but right that 
the public should be aware that it is processes of this kind that certain 
third or fourt rate life companies are 1 ade to scem to com nand more 
confidence than institutions like the New York Life, the New Epgland 


Mutual, th Knickerbocker, the E puitabie, al lthe Erna. There is not 


+} } real | 


one of these on whose policy we would not set a much higher valu 


we dv on that of the New Jers y corporation; although, rhaps, if Wwe 
t+ +} - ’ nati ‘ slat ’ } : 
were gifted With more percep ion and l | stand ne than | is fallen to 


, 1] To 4) ae lace : 
our lot, or could see further into dark places, we should have a higher 


appreciation of the Mutual Benefit 


If the Insurance journals would imitate t example of Mr. Barnes 
there would be much less insurance quackery than there is; but unhap- 
pily it is notorious that they have no iticisims to make on any company 


from which patronage may be expected until it has had to give up the 
ghost. We can assure their conductors that this remark is made in a 
friendly spirit. We are well aware that they would lose patronage if 
they attempted to criticise; but equa.ly sure that they would gain more 
than they lost. This we know from our own experience, and we ean iilus- 


trate it by facts which cannot be denied: In the very first number of our 


journal —published in June, 1860—we had an advertisement of four pages 
. t , . ] +] 

from M il J : the same appeared in the se¢ yd unber and was 
duly paid for; but the worthy president would not insert it the third time 
, ee 1 ¢ f lis er | : ws te eee P 
exce] Wi We ( ho SAVY of Liithse a i iIScomIppany Wlin Wwe ald hot 
believe to be true, but what we now are sure was not true but false, 

Anot ul ibob, w tho tom 3 his ile servant 

, a : 

IN A sla Manner, Urs ive Ising Wi is Very evly il en Wil 


+ + } ) 
the Ilome Fir vat what he also received, and has continued to r 
from Us, for his pains Was scorn and ¢ tempt 
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‘ . Cil i 
faithful though ludicrous portraits of both Winston and Martin 
lers in all parts of the world? One at least sought revenge in 

i rut $ mis ed mW rhs Tetbie lto de 3 tli ist harm 
patronage thus withdrawn | persons wlhiose itanism 
f the quack doctors into the shade, we receives that of undet 
r>wonu | dissolve thei compar s at once and f evel ratl I 
re se ti s h eontemptible un ns of makis \ in 
ur cisms we gots til unile riters, men of ed ition 
) favor ofl stigation, as pat $ inge for 
Winst 1 Mart vyho, no dou \ \ ) 
<8 1 ehto this comma y t se good 
of any ilu than many lerw ters who do of 1 te 1 to 
sul ( ] 3, llistead | ty . Lg the most f . >A ] i] t 
‘ bl] E : f underwriters who lw t selves. not 
rt r integrity, or the cours WW h they rs ] towards 
trusted them when engaged other kinds of siness, but 
tot show they can make of head of assets, 
oo, could afford to despise the el ties as much as 
‘ old ere . But tter a they must prais rder to 
n ist ive tl hing int rown languag to hough 
col rent them very highly on their style, it is eveneral as 
to it of the par swho are most fond of | heg enselves 
ofS t is to that of Barnum We would also advise them 
|} mo than about one-t thas often as tl » bearing 
it most dist neuish 1m vho ha rs titles or 
prefixes, are spoken of in t in the E 31) language as 
* 
t f to adl that wu have met with one or two « ntions 





! attention was called to its pe uwcl ter, by a 

1 w! ( ntel re ind wiement we ul ylicit con 
Yet we pre | toexpress no opinto of it, Ww sonable 
ened ns micht not att( Vow t has hadt e enough 
s characte! und w ‘ ertully confess that when we 
tw the general class of Ins I journals, we are surprised 
fe easness. as well as at the decided ability with which it is 
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events, they have once more done a foolish act-—we mean the abolition 


of the Insurance Commission, the duties of whieh have hitherto been dis- 
charged by Mr. Elizur Wright and Mr. Geo. W. Sargent. To use the lan- 
guage of our most intelligent insurance correspondent, * Mr. Wright is a 


thorough mathematician, but radical in his views; he does not hesitate 
to step on the toes of any body who puts his foot in his w “uy. Ile does not 
hesitate to call a spade a spide ; hence in his official position he has touched 
up parties who ave now paid him off. The legislature has abolished the 


resent Commiissi my, and pr vick d for the appointment of e commis- 
| DI 


sioner at $2,000, with a clerk at $1,000, te do all the work, which Messrs. 
Wright and Sargent have heretofore done. The prex nt commission 
expires July 1, and it is somewhat doubtful if the governor reappoints 


Mr. Wright, who is, by the way, the best man for the office. By law, 


the life insurance companies doing business in Massachusetts pay for 
the valuation of their policies, one cent for each $1,000, The amount 
of tax thus paid Is $5,650, which, also by law, was allowed to the 
the commissioners for clerk hire, in doit hg their laborious work, Thus, 
for example, the New England Mutual Life bas paid as its share $320, 
on $32,000,000; and who will say that $320, paid for actusrial services 
on such an amount, showing exactly the standing of that company, was 
/ But in future the rate of valuation is to go into the 
} 


treasury, and not to the commissioners’ assistants.” Such is the spirit 


not cheap 
of progress exhibited by the legislature of Massachusetts. Perhaps this 
is rot strange after all, since the only really good substantial life 
Company belonging to the state—the only one that compares favorably 
with the best elsewhere—is the New England Mutual. 

Referring to mutual companies reminds us that the Globe Mutual, 
of this city , continues to make rapid progress, It seems it was but two 
years in existence on the 10th of June, inst., but during that time it had 
issued 5,190 policies, and insured to the amount of $10,898,787. We see 
it has also declared a dividend of 50 per cent. on the first ye ar’s business, 
the amount to be applied in reduction of premiums after 1869, or in 
reversionary addition to policies. What say the managers of the Security 


and those of the North America to this?) The National Life is another 


new company which has an excellent prestige. All its officers are expe- 
rienced underwriters; and among its directors are several whose names 
would be a itlicient guarantee by themselves that what it undertakes it 


will faithfully perform, 


Hartford is made a wonderful little city by the amount of insurance 


business transacted in it. It is a remarkable fact that the Etna Fire 
alone does more than all the Boston fire companies put together; and we 
think that a similar comparison could be made between Hartford and 


Philadelphia, although the Etna is not half so great a boaster as the 


Franklin Fire, nor is its system of arithmetic one-tenth so defective. The 
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Hartford institution has now been in existence nearly half a century, and 
has paid losses during that time amounting to $19,127,410, leaving assets 
for future losses which amount in cash to over $4,000,000, 

The Pheen’x Fire used to be a pretty good company, but somehow or 
other it Coes not thrive under its new president. We are assured that in 


s its name at present; tlhe Phoenix, as 


one sense, at least, it fully justifi 
most intelligent people are aware, being a fabulous bird, while the assets 
of the Phoenix Fire are+ail to partake somewhat of the fabulous also But 
let us ho pe that when it gets more business its fizures will be more acecu- 
rate than they are now represented to be. The Connecticnt Fire has 
quite a handsome record. It seems that its present surplus fund amounts 
to $80,000, of whieh $17 397.92 is in bank, ready for any loss that may 
require it, not to mention the amount in the hands of agents. 

But there is another /Etna company in Hartford—the Etna Life— 
which is worthy of comparison in strength and prosperity with its Fire 
Insurance namesake. It seems that only one other Life company issued 
so large a number of policies in 1865; and that itis pretty well prepared 
to redeem its policies, may be inferred from the fact that its capital stock 
and surplus now exceed $3,000,000, The New England Fire is not quite 
so prosperous as its policy-holders might wish; but we are assured that 
the fault does not lie with its president, who always means well, and 
would have the company well too, if its secretary understood his busi- 
ness half s» well as he does himself, or had one-fifth as much general 
intelligence. This may not be strictly correct; we merely note what 
seems to be the general opinion among those who know both best. 

There are several other Hartford companies of whose operations we 
have notes from reliable sources; but for the present we can only men- 
tion one more, namely, The Travelers. This is undoubtedly the best 
Accident company in the United States, and we believe it is now the 
only accident company that issues life policies. It seems that up to the 
first of June, inst., it P iid over two thousand losses for non-fatal inj iries, 
in sums varying from $) to $650 each--the total amount of this class 
being $8 O00, Up to the 15th inst. it lost $150,500 by deat) " for which 
it had received only $354.40 in premiums, but we believe that except in 
a very few recent instances, the whole amount has been paid to the heirs 
of the insured ; yet its assets amounted on the first of June to S700, 641.64, 

We have a mass of other statistics relative to the same company, 


wl 


tich have been furnished us by a reliable correspondent, but we must 
examine them more closely befere we deduce any conclusions from them, 
further than to remark, in general terms, that we only remember one 
lly 


European Life and Accident Company that has presented a record equa 


encouraging and wonderful. 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
TROCER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER 
WINES, TEAS, GROCERIES, 


FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 
TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, ETC. 
192 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(Madison Square.) 
#7 The partnership hitherto existing under the name of Wa. H. Jackson 
& Co. has been dissolved by mutual consent, and the business in all its 


branches is now carried on by the undersigned member of the late firm, who 
will continue to furnish the best goods at the most moderate prices. 


- eee — 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reasonable 


prices. 

GOODS DELIVERED FREE IN ANY PART OF THE CITY 
ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO, 

Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to 
sell the best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &e., &c., at the 
lowest rates they can be procured in this country. The follow- 


ing articles are extracted from our extensive catalozue, which 
will be sent to any address on application 


leas 
Oolong, Souchong, English Breakfast, Congou, Young Hyson, Hyson In ul, &c., in the 
usual variety of packa 1 ng all grades f 1 med 1 to finest qua 
Sugars. 

Stuart's Double Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Ground. Stuart's Refined White A, Yellow B, and 
Yellow C ; Moller & Co’s. Patent Cut Loaf, and Grauulated, St. Croix, Porto Rico, and New Orleans 
Cotlee. 

Roasted, Ground, or in original packages, Old Mocha, Governm *nt Java, Sumatra, St. Domin.- 
£0, Maracaibo. 
Chocolate, Cocoa, &c. 
French, Vanilla, American, spiced, Baker’s No. 1 Chocolate, 1 Cocoa, and No. 1 Cocoa Paste, 


Bakér’s Broma, Taylor's Soluble, Cracked Cocoa, Cocoa Shel 
» 
rea 
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ee 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCER. 


Cognac Brandy. 
Otard, Dupuy & Co., Jas. Hennessy, Dark & Pale, of various Vintag s, in wood or glass ; 
upuy’s White Brandy, for fruits 
Holland Gin 


B-aver, Stag, Wolfe's Schiedam Schnapps, Charles London Cordial, Old Tom. 


Rum <c 


Old Jamaica, Old St. Croix, New Eng'and, Bay Rum, St. Thomas, Cider Brandy, Peach Prandy, y 
Metheg!i 
Pure Old Wines, in Bottles and on Draught. 

Madeira, 
Blackburn, | r S 

Sherry. 
eierra I 4 D fT, ( & { , x 

Port. 4 

Sandeman’s, Cockburn's, Queen 

Clarets. 

x Lafitte, Chateaux Latour, Chateaux Leoville, and Beycheville 











s Hei 


r (ataw 










ai) 


lilock. 
, & 







x 








Malt Liquors- 
Parclay, Perkins & ¢ , Brown Stout and Porter, quart aud pint bottles, Bass’ East India 











Foreign Fruits 






Box { Boxes, and 'y Boxes Raisins in Layers ; Boxes, '; Boxes, and '; Boxes in Bunches 
White Grayx French and German Prunes in Glass and Wood, of the first quality, Eleme Figs, 
Suitana Ra s in Dru Zante Currants, Genoa Citron, Orange and Lemon Peel, Lemons, 










Nuts and Almonds. 
sh 1 Almonds, Grenoble Walnuts, Naples, Pecan Nuts, 


’ 





Preserves. 










( Q Q Te Peach, Pineapple, Crab-apple Jelly, Pear, Strawberry, Rasp 






Eixtracts for Flavoring. 
mond, Orange, Ro Peach, Ginger, Celery, Nectarine, &c, 








llavoring Waters. 





H. B. JACKSON, 
No, 192 Fifth avenue (MADISON SQUARE), 


New York. 









NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Mite Susurauce Go. 


OF 
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B’O'SITON - 


BRANCH OFFICE,110 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





Directors in Boston. 


SEWELL TAPPAN, | HOMER BARTLETT, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, | FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 

JAMES S. AMORY, j JOHN A. ANDREW, 

CHARLES HUBBARD, | JAMES STURGIS, 

GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 

President. Secret. ry 

Aceumulation -ebaweeooe 00800 cx cece eeosees $3,800,000 


Distribution of Surplus in 1863......750,000 
Losses Paid in 22 Years, $1,800,000. 
Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, beginning 
November 1866 


Printed documents, pertaining to the subject, together with the report of tho 
Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied gratis, or forwai 
free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL 8. STEVENS, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. of Pine st: eet, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John street, New York, 


(TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY,) 


—-———__—. 





And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
Continue their well-known business of Dycing, Refinishing, &c 


They devote special attention to the 


DYEING OF DRESS GOODS, 


of every deseriy tion, in the ple ce or in garments, 


Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattzs, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringe 


DYED SUCCESSFULLY 


All kinds of Ladies’ Garments dyed in a Superior Manner, 
SILK, VELVET, AND OTHER 


GARMENTS CLEANSED, 


Kither made up or ripped apart. 
GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, COATS, PANTS, ETC., DYED OR CLEANSED, 


gas Goods received and returned by Express. Only one Onlice 
ix New York. No office in the city of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 


56 & 7 John Street, New York, 


Two Doors from Broadway. 
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Huternational Insurance Company, 


OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICE No, 113 BROADWAY. 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS; 


Cash Items . 





is ch nfs sca tne ab ans adel seh tec ieee A esa $61,400 33 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage and Collaterals................. ZO4, 845 OO 
United States Five-Twenties ........cccccccccccccccccces f ~— Oo 
See ONE OUON CE NNUNOE, occ vcne > cceeneeesnttavcovevoere 247 17 50 
nN DINO, ico cae newwcne bean euebiew wean 93,500 60 
Se I oars ib ocacrd candor eteanaenndwhaneseeoustaaes 151,125 60 

PONE PI ook cvcccnons $1,348,518 43 
The Liabilities are pending losses due, not due, unadjusted, or in 
suspense SS5.805 


OURAN, MARLVE, liv LAND, & Pins lvoURuiuvUl 


CHARLES TAYLOR, President 

C. C. HINE, 
A. DRAKE, 
H. PLATT, Manager 





—~— TON BRUCE, 
crelary 

p herrter Secretary 

of Marine Department. 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
STANDARD GAUGE and DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE, 
RUNNING 
From PHILADE antares Ato PITTSBURGII 


From NEW YORK to PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES, 


THIS IS IN ALL 


V ice lent 


P 


OLIVER 
J 


RESPECTS A FIRST-CLASS ROUTE, 


ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
To Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mansfield, Crestline, Fort Wayne, Steu! 
ville, Wheeling, Newark, Columbus, ete., etc.. etc 
ONLY TWO CHANGES OF CARS 

To Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, Cairo, Toledo, Milwaukee, Madison, Ful 
ton, Rock Is!and, Davenport, lowa City, Dunleith, Quincy, Burlingt Port 
des Muines, Prairie du Chien, etc., etc., et« 

All trains by this line leave New York from the foot of Liberty, or t! t 


of Courtlandt street 
For through tickets apply at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 1 ASTOR HOUSE, 
WM. H. HOLMES, General Passenger Agent. 
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NEW YORK AND PHILADELPIN. 





The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co.’s Lines, 


FROM PHILADELPITA TO NEW YORK, 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF, 
LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ. - 


AtGand8, A. , 12, M, and], 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M. 


FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 
At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., and 4.50 and 6.45, P. M 


Lines from New York fer Philadelphia. 


Leave from foot of CortIindt st. at 12, M., and 4, P. M., via Jersey City and 
Camden. At7 and 10, & M., 6, P. M., and 12 (night), via Jersey City and 


Kensington. 
it 6, A. M.,and2, P. M., via Amboy and “an den 


From foot of Barclay st. 
From Pier No. 1, North River, at 12, M., 4 and 8, P. M. (Freight and Pas- 


nger), Amboy and Camden. 


New York and Washington. 


Leave New York, foot of Cortlandt st., at 8 and 10, A. M., and 7.30, P. M 


and12, nicht 
Leave Washington at 7 and 10.45, A. M., and 5and 7.30, P. M. 


WM. H. GATZMER, Agent. 
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Titk 
ope Five Musurance Company. 


Office, No. 92 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - - + + = $200,000 00 
Assets, May 1,1866, - - - - 249,320 10 
Liabilities, - - - - =- - 14,650 OO 


This Company insures against loss or damage by tire 
upon terms as favorable as any other responsible come 
pany. 


JACOB REESE, President, 
CHAS. D. HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 





AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 
Approved and adopted by the Billiaré Congress of 1859. The best and 


only relisble Billiard Table manufactured. Balls, Cues, and every article 
relating to Billiards, for sale by 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


Cor. Crosby and Spring streets, New York. 
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ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTIC ty 


CAPITAL - 2 - © *© * = «+ $3,000,000 


Cash asacts r ° ecocce CO COOH OOOS OOOe OOEe PESO EE OOS EE EOS ESEE OSs cesses $4,000,000 00 
Loss paid in forty seven years... oeeee 600” sence -«+ 19,127,410 06 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. ‘I. ‘GOODNow, Secretary: 

J. B, BENNETT, General Agent Branch, 171 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A. A. WILLIAMS, General Agent for New England, Office, Worcester, Mass 
CAPT. E. P. DORR, Superintendent Inland Department : Buffalo, N, Y 
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Fire at ition | es issued at the Agencies of this Company, on terms adapted 


to the hazard and cor ne OH & Ree ps ofit, 













TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS, OVER $3,000,000. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
Tink 
Leve 
Rol 








thy M. Allyn, iel W. Norton, 
rett Brainard Thomas K. Brace 
rt FE. Day, Appleton R. Hillyer 
E. A. BULKELEY, President. 
AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
T. 0. ENDERS, Secretary. 


iminer and Consulting 

























ron W. RUSS 





FLL, M.D., Medical Fx 
Pam) ts taining rates of premium and information on the subject of Life Insurance maw 


be obt ‘ at t office of the Company or any of its Agents 





I hysician, 

























A f f the Company can be tained by applying at the office either personally or by 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ILARTFORD, CONN. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


CASH ASSETS . - « = * & $275, 000 

Continue to 1 Rea! and Personal Property of all kit on the most fave » terms 
JOHN B. ELDREDGE, President. 

MARTIN BENNETT, Jr., Secretary. 


SRGURITT INSGRAUAR OO, 
No. 119 Broadway, N. Y. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - - $1,000,000 00 
ASSETS, Aug. 1,1865, - - + - = 1,555,100 93 

1 r FIRE, O AN, MARINI argo and freight only), LAKE, INLAND 
HARBOR RISKS 

lo 2 entitling the helders to SCKIP DIVIDENDs, or at NET RATSS,” issued at the 
opticn of the insures 

THOS, W. BIRISALL, President ©. G, CARTER, Vice-Fresic cnt, 

RICHARD L. HAYILOCK, Secretary 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS AND NOTICES BY LEADING JOURNALS. 


* * This journal supports creditably the « ical ability of New York, and often contains 
rh 





papers that would make asensation if they appeared in some medium « mger traditional 


reputation. * © —New York Daily Times 


* #* There is something so imposingly grand and solid jin th ntent the National Quarterly 
R iat w ) wheth ry ] dia ’ i r exist 
r , ha ver | nt ha array ‘ ttra N The pay 1 
Italian Poet Which ma t v t trod : I 8 the 
T 3 1 new i " of th 0 k fA wl as just a 1 in 
I 1, is written with such t ability and thor ! it ’ bject asf bly 
t ull t r i u i “ vocat t iW xalted and 
I t 1 wit m tering t list I art r 
M i M G t gestive a lantly 
ex nat he caus which ik ma t I Str m t xertt r talents 
and their inf t fix t t fa t Pa il other papers of 
great ! ry va we t y tol a 1 ibly written and well 
t u Us 1 Al I ‘ that any which are 
i 1 itt \ ir al ins I the ] I th 
I tar , ar t } y t their 
capital w reg. tot \ u und 
r l the | ‘ et i ‘ t i hig 
a t t * * Washin,t Vali I i 
* * Wealwaysha ur ro p i with i I ged 
a liz t ipa und 1 ni t l g it f ma 
in h " is W i r f I y art ’ & 
( I t g We, i I ’ 
or 1 1 is, t ir Cony { and 
truthful ts writ v t , sh t 3 ‘ r 
a chance of popular favor, which ich t \ t f it we are 
quit pressed with at t r identit iu | 
Aud t, wh “ fl t g t t t i t, and 
r tria | ‘ it ind nat ‘ irt y 
‘ t ‘ i ira i 1 ‘ 1 v r 
ethics rt ph t x at human know x 1 und with 
t a t r i w P i t! p t t t ‘ wa 
t t i t Taia t ganz t t l itea 
a evat toa nN ‘ wh i well me a nat tl bow i ary ument 
‘ W 
iva n ‘ Nn thit equals t ma i g with uri 
f t 3 N i i iddraes, 
« t t i ta the s t f subject n the hand 
t » 3 1 ras s] t 1 but iin 
ait t N 1 and yet 
& thily t s t . % l idverti 
* * Italway ur t \ wil Qua taste 
andr irchw Ww i hist ul.a a I 1 t i l 
sou 1 t ‘ _a ‘ t it must 
wa ike itaw y i i fa * + Ballim 1 te Mirror 
e ¢ 7 paper on * M { t t " u makes a 
very proper | t f tink vt ive | 1,w t t to att pt 


interest and valu * © —New York Christi limes, 


Subscription, $5 a year IN ADVANCE. Single number, $1.25. The editor 
will send the work free of postage to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of subscription 

All communications to be addressed to 

EDWARD I. sEARS, L.L.D., New York. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEWING MACHIxE3 


KREDs 


EMPIRE 


SHUTTLE MACH 


———__® > e=——_——_—— 
Patented Feb. l-1ith, 18G0 


—> oS 


Ss A I, BSROOM, 
536 BROADWAY. 


*ntir lyt Ww - s of mechanism, possessing many rare and 
} 


by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
ION COMBINE D. 


ctions urge y 

pacity sew every description of 
r material 

of time in re¢ 5 —Disagreeable noise while in operation 


Empu S:wing Machine is exe mpt from all these objections. 


Ithasa n, makes the LOC < or SHUTTLE STITCH, which 

NELLHER t les ; performs perfect sewi levery 
n of xk M in, with cotton, linen 

, Ls finest number 

ther CAM nor COG WHEEL, aad the least possible friction, it runs as smooth as 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine! 


IFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it tha: ang ener Ene 
in work it steadily, without fatigue injur 
Wor FUL SIMPLICITY of constructior 
GiA NI D by the company tog 
va et ior article 
MACTIIN 
t the patror 


SKIRT MANU IR ER FITTERS, 
SHIRT aud : SHOE BINDERS, 
RELIGIOUS and CHARITAL 


rit with. 


ustruction is su ut to enah iny person to work this Machine to their entire 


Acents Waytep forall t I be ted Stats ere Agents are not already established 
Also, for Cuba, Mex Centra ount will be given 
Teams, invariably Cas on d 


T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 


036 Broadway. 
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ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


FAMOLY HOTEL, 


SYDENHAM, NEAR LONDON. 


This Hotel has recently been entirely redecorated, and 
greatly enlarged and improved. — In all the arrangements, 
especial regard has been had to the comfort of the visitors. 
The rooms, which have been arranged in suites, with all the 
requisites of a private house, are capable of accommodating 
families whose establishments may demand an extensive or 
limited range of apartments. The hotel is situate within 
five minutes’ walk of the Railway Station (Crystal Palace), 
and is divided from the Crystal Palace by the high road only. 
Immediate access is thus obtained to the Palace, and both 
the West End and City are within fifteen minutes’ ride. 
The garden is perfectly secluded, and commands uninter- 
rupted views of some of the loveliest seenery in England. 
An elegant Coffee Room for Gentlemen, fitted with every 
comfort, and supplied with every luxury. Cuisine and 


wines of first-rate quality. 


The Lawn Rooms may be engaged for Private Dinner 
Parties by giving the Manager one or two days’ notice ; and 
during the Summer months a liberal Table d’Héte will be 
provided daily, at 2, P. M., at 3s. 6d. each, and at 6.30, with 
Dessert, at 6s. each, attendance included. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 
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JAY COOKE & CO., 


w, CHS ° Vx ‘hak Cf >> 
DANBERS; 

Fifteenth Street, Opposite Treasury and State Departments, 

WASILINGTON, 

No. 114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, 


‘ an a ry . mA ‘ « “VP “\it * NP -™ o Nae er 


ee ee ~ WY we er ae oe ee ee wt VY ee es me 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, TREASURY NOTES, 
CERTIFICATES, ARMY AND NAVY VOUCHERS, 
COLIN, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE. 





CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 





COLLECTIONS 
Upon the several Departments of the Government, and 


prompt returns made. 





3 in PHILADELPHIA and WASHINGTON, we have opened 






an il 


No. 1 NASSAU STREET, Cor. of WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


The resident partners will be 
Mr. EDWARD DODGE, late of Clark, Dodge & Co., New York ; 
Mr. H. C, FAUNESTOCK, 
Mr PITT COUKE, »f Sandusky, Ohio, 












part ar attent 


a ina 





GOVERNMENT SHCURITIES 





=TOCKS BONDS, a GOLD 


JAY COOKE & Co. 
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THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


ee = =) = 


OF NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL - = = + = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - - - - - 1,300,000 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. FOGG, ARTHUR LEARY, 
JOSEPH E. BULKLEY, JACKSON 8S. SCHULTZ, 
JOHN H. MACY, JOHN TOWNSEND, Jr., 
OLIVER HOYT, HULL CLARK 

GEORGE J. BYRD, EUGENE KELLY, 
GEORGE H. POTTs, WM. T. BLODGEIT, 
PETER HAYDEN, CHARLES E. HILL, 


WILLIAM K. KITCHEN. 


THIS BANK IS PREPARED TO DRAW 


STERLING BILLS 


ON THE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


AT THE CURRENT RATE OF EXCHANGE. 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. W. K. KITCHEN, 
President. 
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ENGRAVING. 


The undersigned, having had eighteen years’ practical experience in ENGRAVING, 


desires to call the attention of the Ladies and Gentlemen of this city, and strangers sojourn 





ing, to this most important fact, viz 


THAT A JUST EQUIVALENT FOR THEIR MONEY 


can only be had at the hands of those who do the work, and that none but 


PRACTICAL ARTISTS 


can do justice to their wants, for the simple reason that others cannot comprehend THEIR 
TASTE, having no knowledge of the art, and scarcely any other desire than to get their money. 
Amongst his patrons will be found Ladies and Gentlemen of the highest order of cultur 
nd taste in this 
PARIS aNd LONDON STYLES 
m mens submitted for choice, and full satisfaction guaranteed 


DIPLOMAS FOR COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


Y aved in int and spec s furnished to those who wish to sce the 


STAMPING IN COL ORS EXECUTED IN THE BEST MANNER. 
JAMES McLEES, 


PRACTICAL EnGRaver, 609 Broadway, N.Y 





MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 
60 PaTrernostER Row, Lonpon, 


For more than twelve years have been mainly instrumental 
in bringing before the literary and scientific public of Europe, 
the best productions of the mind of America, and they con- 
tinue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of their old and 
valued connection, both at home and abroad, to promote, 
through approved and well-tried channels, the sale of works 
entrusted to them by their friends in America, 

Messrs. Trusner & Co, supply English and Forcign (Old 
and Modern) books, periodicals, newspapers, ete., and every- 
with Literature, Science and the Arts, on 


thing connected 





advantageous terms, and will be happy to enter into corres- 





pondence with Librarians and Booksellers in the United States 





requiring an efficient European agency. 
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GRAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 


RUNS IBN/OWw!, 





AND 


GRAND TOT RE, 


BOULEVARD DU CAPUCINS. 


These two large Hotels are carried on by the 


“COMPAGNIE IMMOBILIERE DE PARIS.” 


They contain 1,400 Bed Rooms and Sitting Rooms, at fixed charges, the scale 


of which ranges from fr. 4 to fr. 3 at the Grand H >te', anl from fr. 3 to fr. 20 


at the Grand Hotel du Bourse. 


These gradations of tariff, together with the size of these two Hotels, 


situated in the finest parts of Paris, insure to Travelers and Families the 
certainty of obtaining accommodation suitable to their requirements, means 


and tastes 
The Tables d’ Hote, providing 700 places, are served at six o'clock, the 
Public being admitted equally with Residents in the two Hotels. Both Hotels 


have, moreover, Public Restaurants, with Bill of Fare at fixed pr 


The Chief Saloons in each Hotel are available for Public or Wedding Break- 


fasts and Dinners; also Fétes and Family meetings. 


Each Hotel is provided with a magnificent 


IBHAIDINIG WOOWM, 


a Billiard Sand Coffee-Room, Bath-Rooms, and also with a Public Telegraph 


Office, in correspondence day and night with Europe. 
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J Q) H N A RT i U R & CQO., 
AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 


BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 


House, Estate, and General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 





10 Rue Castizlione, Paris, 


% 

Succes.or to his Father—Established 30 Years. 
rs. JOUN ARTHUR & C) 

l | Visiting Pa is ine 


foliowihyg UI of 


{ trv 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Janks of Great Dritain eashed or presentation 


S$ avokling » of currying 


Lies Clieciec 


“PPE AA ANA) T2QcpaAyepre AlPre wavy 
SOSA AW HOPATE ACO Y, 
nd Unfurnished Iouses and apartments of every deserip- 
fini s, its Environs. or at vy part of Franee, without any 
the Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary or other 
ms secured in the best Hotels by advising the Firm 


CONMISISSION AGENCY, 


rorks of Art, Bronzea, 


er trom 20 to oV per 


1 ATTED WURSITCL sVAT SS: 
tock of JOIN ARTHUR & CO., formed duri 
nables m to supply Wines of the finest 
° W ‘ it ask or Bottle for ded to all parts. 

r Warelioused are laily from Paris to 
] r eeis may be ad 

No expenses in- 


Ni] irate { 
44h) Lilboriuat 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 
10. Rue Castiglione. 10. 
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AGENTS 


National Ouartertm Wevyview, 


The Review may be had of the following Agents: 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. | 


THE ORIGINAL | 


—— Gravelers Musurance Company, 


CONN., 







OF TIARTEORD, 








INSURES AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


AT LOW RATES OF PREMIUM. 


—_—--— 


CASH CAPITAL, - $500,000, 


WITH SURPLUS OF $150,000. 
NET CASH ASSETS, June 1, 1866 - - - $700,641 64 


=—_—--— — 






















Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD insures against 
ul kinds of accidents, (traveling risk included), for any term from one month 
to five years, for any sum from $500 to $10,000 in case of fatal accident, o1 
$3 to $50 per week in the event of disabling bodily injury, for from $80 to 
360 annual premium. A liberal discount on three and five year policies. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMBINED. 


‘ue TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD also writes policies insuring acainst 

Loss oF LIFE FROM ANY CAUSE {whether disease or ace ident], with com 

ensationtin case of disabli) g accident, thus combining all the benefits of life 
ind accidentinsuiance under one policy, at the lowest rates of Premium 


Oldest Accident Insurance Company in America. 


THe TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD was the first Company to successfully 
introduce the practice of Accident Insurance in this Country. During the 
first two years of its ¢ xistence it issued over Fifty Thcusand Policics, and 
paid upwards of T Tho nd Loss, including thirty-five total | 
[by death],in which the large sum of $121,500 was realized for less than 
$700 received in Premiums 


Premiums Low, and Losses Paid Promptly. 


Policies written without delay by Agents of the Company, in all prin 
pal Towns and Cities throughout the United States and Canadas 













OSEFCS 











Marine Policies issued for voyages to distant foreign ports 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres't. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 






